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PREFACE 


This book is concerned with the personnel /unction in cducalion.il 
administration, It had its genesis in Arfminfjtcr/ng the School FcTsonnct 
Trogram, which was published in J962. Tljc sequel to the original tc.\t 
was published in 1971, tmliticd The Personnel Ftmrtfon in Educalloml 
Adrninistrotion. Tliis book is n major revision of the 1971 test, the mo- 
tivation for which is fourfold. First, (he last five years have been wit- 
ness to dramatic economic, political, legal, sociocultural, and teclmo- 
logical changes which affect public employment policies, procctlures, 
and processes. Second, there is a continuing and uddening interest in 
the way educational s)’stenjs are planned, organlred, directed, and con- 
trolled. Tliero is Increasing concern throughout the world about how to 
remake organizations and to modify e.dsting adminisfmtive practices so 
that they will coutrilnUo belter (o the welfare of both (lie individual and 
the system. Insights providwl by systems theory, by the Whavioral and 
quantitative socnces. and by Ujc search for modification of ehwical mau- 
agement theory arc leading to dwnges in concepts and structures, 
changes that recognize the Importance of h«rn.in rcsouroes in developing 
effective educational systems. 

Tliird, general restlessness .among org.iniz.ition personnel about the 
rel.'ilionslup between the governors am! (he governed is gaining momen- 
tum in the public sector. Teacher org.inirations are dcm.indi»g. and in 
many instances gaining, the right (o share in the development of policies 
and in the shaping of practices governing the conditions under which 
the)' work. 

Fourth, many of the issues and topics discussed in the carlter wdumes 
are no longer relevant. TIjus, the overlap Irctwecn this rcs'isifm and the 
prerious text is not sulisiantfal. 

Tliis text includes hy|«thesc5. concepts, and practices for resolving 
human problems in cducitjon-il systems. Central among these is the 
idc.n that Uic personnel function cinl»TaCT*s key activities In ailmmistcring 
an organization, and from these various suhproresses are derived. These 
comprise the substance of (Iw diapters fn this liooL 

Spcci.ll attention Im l>em dcx-olcsl to the proldetns of tnanjxwct pbn- 
ning, compcns.ition. collective negotutionr. pcrvmne! infonnitlcn. and 
Cfjntinuitv of personnel service. Although these and other cumnt or- 
gantz.itiotial problems Rise Iscen given nnph-ivit. the main ajiprojth to 
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personnel administration is percehed as achieving organizational pur- 
poses by strengthening the individual in his relationships with the sys- 
tem. This is to sa\ that individuals are the most important of organiza- 
tional components, and that the constant task of those who administer is 
to look to the motivation and to the satisfaction of the wants and aspira- 
tions of their subordinates. 

Throughout the preparation of this revision many people have been 
helpful and must necessarily go unnamed. The author is especially grate- 
ful to Dr. Richard S. Heisler for his critical review of the manuscript 
and for his contributions to the chapters on compensation and manpower 
planning. I would like also to c-tpress my appreciation to Jeffrey Barks, 
Lisa Ulrich, and Monica Pawluk Iloltenstein, students in the Graduate 
School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, who assisted in various 
w.ays, ranging from editing to persistently tracking down even the most 
obscure sources. 

Special thanks are due my secretaries, Mary Stevenson and Jean 
Stavcly, gifted managers that they arc, who devoted hours of effort and 
made adjustments beyond the call of duly to bring this manuscript from 
one point to another on schedule and according to plan. To everyone in- 
volved, I am grateful. 


UJian, Pa. 


W. B. C. 
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PART I 


Perspectives m the 
Personml Functimi 



CHAPTER 1 


Htimaii Resources and the 
Ptirposive School System 


This book deftls wth personnel administration in public school systems. 
Its purpose is to bring a broad perspective to the subject matter under 
consideration — to give insight into the purposes, policies, plans, proce- 
dures, and processes of personnel administration. 

The present chapter deals first wth long-range personnel strateg)', in 
order to illustrate Die linkage between human resources and attainment 
of organizational purposes. Then it examines major forces which affect 
both the performance of individual members of the school s)'slem and the 
attainment of the purposes for whidi it exists. TTiis approach is designed 
to emphasize the purposive nature of a school s)'stem: the organizational 
and human impact of the personnel function; the forces, faefon, and 
conditions that are continually at svork to modify both the performance 
of the individual and the organization; and to set the stage for succeeding 
chapters, rvhich arc concerned with undersf.inding and copuig witlj hu- 
man problems in an organizational setting. 

l^t us begin with the observation that in recent years tliis nation has 
witnessed an interest in its educational sj'stem which is without parallel 
Although there has been matlccd disagreement alwut educational aims 
and the methods for achieving these aims, there Js general agreement on 
the need for a superior educational system. 

Tlie problems involved in attaining education of fine quality in local 
school districts are formid.ible. Purposes must be defined, polidcs estab- 
lished, programs developed, personnel employed, facilities purcfiased, 
revenues obtained, and a host of separate operations coordinated- Tills 
work is done by people — professional educators, nonfeaching personnel, 
librarians, physicians, psychiatrists, lawyers, business managers, and 
laymen. 

It is generally conceded that the success of any human cndraiw I* 
closely related to the quality of the personnel who perform tJie tasb 
necess.irj' to the acluevement of purpose, as well as to the conditions that 
affect their ph)'sical and mental well-being. Tliis .issumption Is a* ap- 
plicable to school sv-slcms as It is to any organtzctl human effort. Tlie 
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extent to which public education succeeds will depend largely upon the 
quality of the personnel engaged in the educational process and upon the 
efiectiveness with which they discharge individual and group responsi- 
bilities. The school plant is important, as are organization purposes. 
Money, of course, is significantj a well-designed program is essential; and 
leadership is vital But the most crucial single element in the educative 
process is the people charged with the task of effecting desirable changes 
in children and youth. This, in essence, is the thesis of the textual material 
that follows. 


LosoRance PcnsoNKEL Stratecy 


A school system is one of the most important purposive social institu- 
tions. Although there are contrasting viewpoints as to the school's role 
as a social Institution, a statement by George S. Courts on the goals of 
education In the United Stales represents a consensus of purposes of 
education in a dcmocracj'. 


Education for individual excellence. 

Education for a society of ecjuals. 

Education for a government of free men. 

Education for an economy of security and plcnt>'. 
Education for a civilization of beauty and grandeur. 
Education for an enduring civilization. 

Lducation for a world communitv.* 


If llic proposition is accepted that a school s>stem is a purposive or- 
ganization svhosc members sceh through common effort to attain goals 
such as tliose just cited, then it becomes clear that the long-range strategy 
ot [«,sonncl administration is to help the school system attrL, retain, 
en .1 "M'le'l to achieve its overall 

LllvirtT >l«Ke svho sviU have tlie abiUly, 

of individti!r educational program to the needs 

tdershin =oLl), (3) provide 

ssil] lie toneme ^ human organization in such a svay that there 
eond horS^TT “"d the sj-stem; (4) create 

IntZtS'rTiSiir eHo perform 

Intent upon aiMn™tho “ '“dership focus that is 

^ of the organization; that provides op- 

rv'-uTtao T^r",; yorlii Boteau of 

Vxilambla Unumity. 1932). 311-430. 
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porlunities for its members to bring initiative atid creativity to their tasks, 
which will result in both individual satisfaction and effective position 
performancej that \s’ill mesh administrative processes so that greater 
congruence between organizational ends and indisidual efforts becomes a 
reality. 

This focus is on the major human problems of school organizations 
that affect the learning outcomes of children and youth — including the 
communications gap; ineffec!u*e retvards; inadequate supervision; in- 
equitable compensation; position insecurity; lack of authority; career 
inflexibility; personnel obsolescence; unproductive recruitment and selec- 
tion efforts; position discontent; excessive turnover, tardiness, and ab- 
senteeism; inequality of employment and promotion opportunities; and 
strikes. 


Modern Organization Theory and the Personnel Function 

Our concern in tiiis tc.xt is the sohilton of continuing hum.in problems 
of school systems through the application of modern organization theor)'. 
At the heart of this theory is the systems approach to organization and 
administration. According to Scott, modem organization thcorj' accepts 
systems analysis as a starting point. These arc among the questions posed 
b)' the theory: 

What arc the strategic parts of ilie sj-stem? 

What is the nature of their mutual intcrdepciHlencv? 

What are the main processes in the system? 

Which link the parts and facilitate their adjustment to each other? 

Mlul are the gf«ls sought by the system?* 

Figure 1.1 has been included to illustrate the significance of these 
questions when employed a.s the framework for a conceptual model 
containing the elements of modem organization tlicory. The basic parts 
of an organiz.ition, as shown In Fijgurr l.J, include the individual, the 
formal organization, the informal organization. Icadersliip styles, and the 
physical setting. The parts of (he system arc integrated by three processet; 
communication, balance, and decisfon-maUng. The influence of thc.se 
various elements on the performance of the IndiWdual and the organiza- 
tion win be disetjssed here. 

Tlie concept of an educational Inslilution as a purposive sy.strm lakes 
into consideration how the system dclis-erx ctlucnlional services to its 

» G. Scort ami Tfn-JKT n. Thtifty- A Sttuftumi 

antt MtJydt, Hrv. nd. {I!<>n>nm)d. IH.: RJthird D. Irv-ln, !»«.. *r«t 

The l>onty Ptm. J972), 55. 
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f ^ V’ modem organizaUon. Source: Robert G. Murdlck and 

Joel E. Ross. Information Systems for Modem Management, p. 108. © 1971. 
By permission of Prcntice-Han. Inc.. Englewood Clils, New Jersey. 


clients, and how It creates opportunlUes for members to derive satis* 
faction from the work they perfonn. In order to view and to understand 
me schTOl p-stem (or any human organization) as an entity, systems 
theory IS of considerable significance. Because people are one of the 
iu behavior influences 

comS'T”' "'““‘’"’“p U>e individual and the system 

cumt, lutes the substance of the remainder of this chapter. 

nuan'ti'tfatd" »te staff members who vary in 

erTSi m T Pt^P-ation. work experiences, Irk 

ar^ ad • ' "'"P'"'"™'. «'ihtdes. skills, and values. 

we"atrmf- r P»riiP'otesionals, and 

ponrts, a, Identified in "Fig, ^ri I "Tfee'er "l "“'h T' 
.he ;“:;le aSr^e!!: Mom “LT"'*’ 

dcs-clon a school svstrm P i ^ poup of individuals is needed to 

P«?ople and the formal stmrti. *” **** ^rformance of their roles, as do 
ports). ^ informal organization (inter- 
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The systems aspect of modem o^anization theory has useful applica- 
tion in the administration of the personnel function. Among the broad 
observations that can be made about the relevance of the systems con- 
cept to the personnel function are the following: 

* A school system is a human organization within which a social service 
is performed. The system is composed of a series of interdependent 
parts, including the formal organization, informal organization, peo- 
ple, status and role-expectancy patterns, and the physical environ- 
ment. As illustrated in Figure 1.2, these parts interact with other 
elements (subsystems) mthin and outside of organizational bounda- 
ries. The animating force of the systems concept is integrative. At 
its core is a goal structure around which the organization is designed 
and to which the separate but interrelated components are func- 
tionally and operationally united to serve the purposes for which it 
exists. In the case of a school system, the systems approach focuses 
upon the transforming of human and nonhuman resources into edu- 
cational programs and services through the interaction of human and 
related system elements. 

* Educational administration is a sodal process that takes place within 
the context of a social ^stem. This process may be examined from 



Figure 1.2. Interacting forces imiwigiog oa personnel performance. 
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three poinU of ^iew. Structurally, administration is seen as the 
hierarchy of superordinate-subordinate relationships within the sodal 
sN'Slem. Functionallv, this hierarchy of relationships is the locus for 
allocating and integrating roles and facilities in order to achieve the 
goals of the sj'stem. Operationally, the adnurustrati\'e process talces 
effect in situations inching person-to-person interactioru 

• The social s\'stem involves two classes of phenomena that are both 
conceptually independent and phenomenally interactive: (1) the 
institutions, with certain roles and expectations, that will fulBU the 
goals of the sj'stem; and (2) the indiciduals, with certain personali- 
ties and dispositions inhabiting the system, whose observed interac- 
tions comprise what we call social behasior* 

• The component subsj’stems of social organizations include; (1) a 
maintenance structure as well as productive and productive- 
supportive structures concerned with both through-put and system 
preservation; (2) elaborate, formal role pattern; (3) clear audiority 
structure; and (4) ideok>g\', to proaide S)-stem norms which buttress 
the authorit)' structure.* 

• Each indi\idual in the organization brings to his worh certain needs 
which he scehs to satisK*. ^^'hen the needs of the individual and the 
demands of the organiation are not compatible, problems arise that 
affect both the indi\idual and the organization. Unfortunately, or- 
ganizational expectations and indKidual needs are seldom completely 
compatible. Causes of the disparit)’ reside both in the indindual and 
the ss'stem. 

The personnel function can be conceived of as a major suhs)‘stem of 
the total school ssTtem. Within the personnel function there is a net- 
worh of interdependent processes, isduding manpower planning, 
compensation, recmitment, selection, induction, desTlopment, se- 
wnty. and jmtice. One of the major foci of the personnel function 
u to mmimize those forces, factors, and conditions that are not 
conducive to organizational health. 

Tlie w^j in which the total sj'stem is designed and implemented, 
from the subw-stems to the integrated whole, can affect the willing- 
o IS stem members to cooperate in achieving organization goals. 

• The im^ance of people in an organization is such that those 
rsponsi c OT t e personnel function cannot ignore the interde- 
P^- practicing 
! or, the board, the superintendent, and the administrative 

a. « Scad Froce^ (New 

T«V: of Organize! iont (New 
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team should understand the impact of the total system and its parts 
on tile individual, as well as the response of the individual to tlie 
system. 

It can be inferred from what has just been stated that any effort to 
design the personnel function in a school system should bo based upon 
an understanding of human behavior and its linkage to other parts of 
the system. The section that follows is aimed at interrelating some basic 
ideas about the interacting forces that affect personnel performance, as 
well as the problems they pose and the opportunities they create for 
personnel administration. 


Organization Subsystems and Personnel Performance 

If the proposition Is accepted that the performance of the individual 
member of a school system is influenced by its component subsystems, it 
follows that one of the tasks ini'olved in the personnel function is to 
design plans that Nvill minimize negative influences of these parts on in- 
dividual satisfaction, position productivit)', and organizational effective- 
ness. In essence, one of the objectives of the personnel function Is to 
minimize the dysfuncllonality between the individual and the system. 
With this assumption in mind, let us consider these interacting forces, as 
Illustrated in Figure 1.2, beginning with a major component, the formal 
organization. 


The Fon,MAL Oacanization 

An organization may be defined as a group of persons who interact 
through a structured process to achieve certain purposes. Formalization 
of the organization involves plans designed to accomplish the tasks for 
%s’hich it exists. Such plans specify what is to be done {goal structure); 
the positions to he filled to da the tvorlc; who ui}! occupy the positions,- 
how the position-holders wH interact; how the work is to be done; and 
imder what conditions it will be performed. In short, formalization 
structures on organization in terms of ^als. roles, activities, and their 
interrelationships. Another rharacterislic of formal organizations is 
variability. School systems, for example, range in size from one-room 
schools to large urban districts responsible for educating thousands of 
students. They vary also in purposes, quality and quantify of human 
and nonhuman resources, location, complexity, and extent of formaliza- 
tion, all of which are related to, but not necessarily equipotential in. or- 
ganizational effecti\’eness. 
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It has been said many times that the satisfaction and dissaHsfaclion an 
individual derives from his work depend to a considerable extent on 
what the formal organization does to engender such experiences. One o 
the components of the formal organization, as shown in Figure 1.-, and 
closely interhvined with staff and organizational effectiveness, is the goal 
structure. Few would disagree with the following notions on the goa 
structure as an essential element of school organizations; 

• A goal structure is indispensable to the efficient and effective opera- 
tion of a school system. 

• American education has long suffered from goal ambiguity. 

• One of the major defects of American public schools is the variance 
between the administration of schools and the self-actualization goals 
that schools hold for youngsters.* 

• The nature of the goals has extensive impact on the administration 
of a school system, rangitjg from the quantity and quality of man- 
power to personnel commitment, involvement, and need-satisfaction. 

In order to lend specificity to the foregoing statements, let us examine 
the goal structure of the Goodville school system, as illustrated in Figure 
1-1. Not only is there a hierarchy of goals within the structure, but the 
nature of the work to be carried out at each planning level is specified, 
the support programs ossenllal to the goals are indicated, and the anat- 
omy of a PPBS (planning, programming, budgeting system) are identi- 
fied. 


Coals and Human Pesources. Modem thought, in personnel administra- 
tion, emphasizes the human-resources approach as well as the human- 
relations approach to the solution of human problems.^ This approach 
includes, among other values, careful attention by the organization to 
goal formulation, clarification, adherence, and internalization, as well as 
«rcful attention to plans within the personnel function for improving 
intcrperronal relationships, for seeking letter methods of resolving con- 
liict, and for increased mutual understanding among system personnel. 


ot fWU and oliicctiv'es In education, see Thomas J. Sergio- 
A Theory of Admin«ra»o« 

I New Toil; Dcxld. Mead & O), 1973), 33_J5 ^ ' 

Fi'tSl' ^ ^ discussed eitensively In Amilal 
Orgcnl-^tion, (New York: The Free 

see Leon ^ human tesotircet approach to personnel administration, 
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Figure 1.3. Description, function, end interreiaiionships among components of 
the goal structure, Coodville school system. 


Goal setting ns a facet of human-resources ideology is emerging as a 
si^iBcant rnodem org-inizafional activity. Its growing acceptance is the 
result of a number of factors, including the need for greater unity of 
direction in all organitations, pressures to clarify organization and in- 
dividual roles, and the importance of feedback to close the gaps between 
both individual and organizational pbns and actual performance. 

Considerably les.s attention bas l^cn paid, however, to the behavioral 
aspects of goal setting as thej* apply to members of a school sj-stem. 
Although it is clear that numerous benefits can be derived from goals 
established at the top level of the system for the total organization (sec 
Figure l.S), and at succce^ng levels to engage the IntcrosU and cnerp'es 
of personnel in every position, it Js equally manifest that unless members 
of tJie system are committed to general organtzation.il goals and specific 
position objectives, the Intended oatcomes will not be realized. As will be 
stressed in subsequent chapters, the setting of organizational goals In- 
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wh es consideration of the impact of this process on the people whom it 
will affect, and attention to internalizing organization goals so that they 
become part of the individual’s N’alue system- As indicated in the diagram, 
the gap between the actual and anticipated levels of achievement r^re- 
sents the motiralional potential for both organizational and individual 
improvement 


O'xr'ta’JO'i 


Or^izatiofi 

and ^ 

Ptrfonnanee 




Individual 

EipecuViom 


Achievemem 


One of the major tasks of personnel administration, then, is to understand 
human responses to sj'stem processes designed to achies'e organizational 
goals. It is then possible to modify those processes when it is apparent 
that there is Incompatibilit)' between goals and human reactions to 
mechanisms for their attainment. Goal acceptance, commitment, and 
intemalizalion are beliasioral aspects involved in and essential to the 
outcomes of the goal-setting process, ^\’hcn carried out in isolation from. 
Of with indifference to, the people responsible for intended outcomes, 
this process, is not likely to result in either high levels of personnel 
motivation, fulfillment of organization plans, or seIf>actualization for the 
school staff. 


Tlierc Is a kernel of truth to the criticism often made of educational 
establishments, that thej* suffer from “purpose ambiguity." Clarification 
of the hlcrarcldcal goals of the school s)'stem, from the verj’ broad ones 
at the top to the specific, limited objectives pertaining to the staff mem- 
l)cr at the lowest organization level, can become the basis for voluntary 
cwipeiation. Not only does clarification of organizational expectations for 
the indiridual conlrfijutc to his security and to his position orientation, 
but achiesTmcnl of Ixith organizational and indiridual goals gives the 
individual a stgmfirant sense of accomplishment The attempt by ad- 
mmutralors to molivale their subordinates to achieve unknown or am- 
biguous goal, is, of coune. futile. The clearer it is to an indmdual what 
he w erpected to do tlie more likely he Is to achieve the expectation. 
Itie clrarer the organizational expectations of individuab. the easier it 
u to evaluate progress in artaining the expectations. As a matter of fact, 
.« inuividual cannot kmow where he Is going or what he is doing until 

"PPortanity to participale meaningfully 
artual r.li^ through acUrnlies contributing to sclf- 

^ >«>«■ and indmdual goal trill be 

cru^aced, C«l-„nm,cd iodiridotls. a, indicated in Table 1.1, sbotv 
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Table 1.1 Tendencies of the Coal-Orientei ca. the Toik-Orienied Person 

Goai~Orienltd Individual TflsX-Onen/ed /ndi'ci'dual 


1. Seeks feedback and knowledge of re* 
suits. 

Wants evaluation of own performance. 
Wants concrete feedback. 

2. Considers money a standard of achieve' 
ment mther than an incentive to work 
harder. 

3. Seeks personal responsibility for work If 
goal achievement is possible. 

4. Performs best on jobs that can be im- 
proved. Prefers opportunity for crea- 
tivity. 

5. Seeks goals with moderate nsks. 

6. Obtains achievement satisfaction from 
solving ditGcuIt problems. 

7. Has high drive and phjvical energy di- 
rected toward goals. 

8. Initiates actions. Perceives suggestions 
os interference. 

0. Adjusts level of asp'imtioa to realities of 
success and failure. 


1. Avoids feedback and evaluation. 

Seels approval rather than perform- 
ance evaluation. 

2. Is directly influenced in job perform- 
ance by money incentives. Work varies 
accordingly. 

3. Avoids personal responsibility regard- 
leas of opportunities for tuercss. 

4. Prefers routine nonimprovable jobs. 
Obtains no satiafaction from creativity. 

5. Peeksgoflia with eithorvery low orveiy 
high risks. 

6. Obtains satisfaction not from problem- 
solving so much as from finishing & 
(ask. 

7. May or may not have high drive. En- 
ergies arc cot goal-direct^. 

8. Followsothcrs’ directions. Receptive to 
iraggestions. 

9. IdamtsiBS high or low level of oapiro- 
tioD regardless of failure. 


Seurca: Cliarles Ia Hughes, Goal Setting: Key to Individual and Orgoniaiimol EJIte- 
fiivness. © IWS by American hfonagement Anociation, New York. 


consistent work patterns. They exhibit confidence, are action-minded, 
have a tendency to make career, education, and work dedsions wilhovri 
seeking help or advice. They feel a strong need to tackle tough goals and 
achieve them with excellence.* 


Organization Ideology 


A school system is composed of people with diverse views about the 
goals of education. Some «ill be proponents of the philosophical assump- 
tions of John Dctt'ey, svitli emphasis upon the development of critical- 
minded Individuals who are able to live creatively and u ho are interested 
in impttJM*ng society. Others svHl fawr neohumanistic assumptions which 
focus on development of the intellect (Ad/er, ffufchfns, Afaritain}. Sfi’iJ 

• Charles L. Hughes. Coal Setting: Key to Wicitfuol and OrganlzailonaJ rcOre- 
nets (New York; AuKriom Management Associalkm, 1965), 39. A detailed discussion 
of coals and effectiveness is also Included In niebard D. Hall. Organizationr. Slnu> 
tore and Trocew (Etiglewxxl Cliffs, N4.t ftenUee-Hall, Ine, 1972J. 79-102. 
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Others will favor essentialism, realism, rcconslnictionism, or the laissez- 
faire values of Bousscau. Because of different ideologies or different sys- 
tems of thought held b)- members of the organization, ojnflict about those 
issues is inevitable. Nor will the ideological issues wthin a school system 
center solely on the goals of education and methods of teaching and 
learning. There will be differences among members as to ways of satisfy- 
ing the interests of the individual and those of the organization. Figure 
1.4, for example, postulates four separate ideologies which, according 
to the author, affect the behavior of the organizations' members, its 
ability to meet effectively their needs and demands, and its ability to 
cope %vith the external environment. Several observations can be derived 
from analysis of Figure 1.4 as they relate to school personnel administra- 
tion: 

• The system of ideas and values to which an organization adheres has 
a profound effect upon its human resources, as well ns upon its 
character. The system's ideology determines what vvill be taught, 
how it will be taught, by whom, how those who are employed will 
bo treated, how decisions are made, how coniUct is managed, and 
how the system responds to its external environment. 

• School systems are dominated by professional personnel, many of 
whom Nvill be oriented ideologically toward the Interests of people 
rather than toward the interests of the organization. 

• One of the functions of personnel administration is to assist tlie sys- 
tem to recognize the existence among members of different ideologies, 
to anticipate conflict over Ideological issues, to develop strategies for 
accommodating different ideologies, and to work toward an ideologi- 
cal “mix" that will enable the school system to operate effectively 
amid ideological diversity. 


Organization STnuenmE 

• Every school system has what is generally referred to in the literature 
as an organizalion stnicfure—a plan for linking positions and people to 
purposes. The structure may be one that has been formally adopted by 
the board of education, described by organization charts, position guides, 
and organizational manuals. Or it may be an informal structure ivith no 
documentation or information of any kind to describe its operational 
features. As illustrated in Figure 1.5, the elements of a structure include 
purposes, people, activities, and relaKtmships. 

It is generally agreed that structural arrangements make an important 
difference in how the organization and its members perform. The struc- 
tural conditions imposed on individuals In a system are numerous and 
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Figure 1.5. Structure factor dimensions. Reprinted by pertnission of the pub- 
Tvfl/A'iT Management by Howard M. Carlisle © 1973 by 

AMACOM, a division of American Management Associations. 


mployee quickly learns something about struc- 


far-reaching. The new t 
ture when he is told; 

• mtee and locaUon of the posiUon he mU occupy, 
relationship of this position to other positions in the stmctiire. 

. S f 'S'” “> " Wdi the tole he performs is^ecified. 

We level of the position in the orgamzation. 

To whom he reports. 

• ^Vhhwhomhe will interact. 

• The aulhorit). and responsibility allocated to the position. 
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• Relative status and importance o£ the position. 

• How the reward system is related to the position. 

• What the organizational expectations are for the position. 

From the standpoint of the role of the personnel function and the or- 
ganization structure, there are two impoitaot considerations; 

Wliat can the organization do to plan the structure in a way that xviU 
have a positive effect on its members? 

What can the organization do to make it possible for individuals to 
exercise a positive effect upon the structure? 

In view of the realization that organizational as well as personal and 
interpersonal factors are important behavioral determinants, and that 
the impact of each will vaiy’ according to the situation, technical and 
administrative rationality are called for in designing and maintaining 
the organization structure.* Applying the best methods and techniques 
that exist with respect to organization structures can be construed as 
technical ratlonalitij. In a school system, this includes applying to the 
design of the structure all of the ideas that ^vill make the structure more 
conducive to the improvement of instnrction, to pereonnel cooperation, 
and to the satisfaction of the interests of parents, staff, and pupil person- 
nel. Indeed, this should help the school to achieve its aims more readily. 

There are certain premises wbidi should be postulated in order to 
build technical and administrative rationality into the organization struc- 
ture. These are: 

• The organization structure should be designed around organizational 
purposes. It should be fashioned to facilitate the groivth and de- 
velopment of individuals who Mill attend or are employed in the 
system. 

• The chief executive of the school system should be given centralized 
authority and responsibility, 

• Decentralization of the organization into school attendance units 
should be accompanied by greater operational autonomy in these 
units. 

• The work of the’superintendency should derive in part from the fact 
that school attendance units cannot be completely self-sufficient. The 
superintendency should supply (hose services that attendance units 
cannot supply for themselves, or that can he carried out more ef- 
fectively from the central office. 

• Responsibilities assigned to a position should be confined as far as 
possible to the performance of a single leading function. 

*Sce BJehard H. Itall. op. eit., for » disoissJoo of the Impact of organization 
factors on individual liehavior. 
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• The number of levels of authoiily in the organization should be hept 

to a minimum. , j i. » 4 

• lines of authority and accountability should be clearly delmeale . 

• For every position in the organization, there should be a position 
guide, in ^vriting. indicating the nature, scope, expectations, and 
reporting relationships of the position. 

• It should be realized that there is a limit to the number of positions 
that can be supervised effectively by a single individual (span 0 
control). 

• Every indi%odual in the organization should be accountable to one 
superior; the accountability of higher authority for the acts of its 
subordinates should be absolute. 

• Structural flexibility is important to accommodate the needs of 
modem men and women. Despite the inevitability of such bureau- 
cratic arrangements as hierarchy, impersonality, and varying degrees 
of role specificity, It docs not necessarily follow that individualism, 
creativity, innovation, and change are unattainable behavioral out- 
comes. 

• Although organization structures strongly influence individual be- 
havior, it does not follow that the behavior of all individuals in all 
situations ssill be organization-oriented. 


The Individual and the Organization 

Examination of Figure 1.2 indicates that there are factors wthin ea<di 
individual that affect his performance in the school system. These are his 
basic human needs, his ability and willingness to perform, and his past 
experience, eduration, and perceptions of the position he holds. 

Wl who are involved in administration of an educational enterprise 
need to understand the importance of integrating the individual and the 
organization. The individual and the organization are two separate sys- 
term, Mch of which attempU to actualize itself through personalizing 
(individual) and socializing (organization) processes.” Understanding 
IS s es^aa y crucial in educational administration because the 
maionly of the skills reqmted by the system are professional in nature. 

“?■ a" "hose intellectual leanings, creaUve 

, an In ependence require sophisticated personnel approaches 

1.U WiSt (New York: 

(New McCrtw H,n TuJfc ^*** and Organizaitonal Development 

tk. „a '"Ih Robes, A. Lake. J,.. 'M.letog 

1975). 17 ff. Organization, Horcard Btwines* Rctictc, 53:3 (May-June 
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Individual htoiiysiiontl PcriomeJ 

Behavior* Patterns* Processes 



Figure l.G. Linkages among behavioral outcomes, motivational patterns, and 
personnel processes. 


* Content related to individual behavior nod motivational patterns adapted from 
Daniel Katr, "Tbe Motivational Basis of Orgartizatlortal Behavior," Behot'iOroI Scienee, 
0 (April, ISCM), 13I-M6. 


to reconcile tliclr nced^ wth those of the organization, Figure 1.6 is 
designed to illustrate linkages among the behasnoral outcomes sought by 
the system, ns well ns motivational patterns and personnel processes 
employed to effect individual and organization congruence. As depicted 
by Katz, the first circle in Figure 1.6 represents the Idnds of behavior 
required of individuals by organizations. These Include: joining and 
remaining with the organization; carrying out job assignments inde- 
pendently; acljieving organization objectives (beyond role expectations) 
through innovative and spontaneous activity; cooperating with others; 
protecting the organization against disaster; making creative suggestions; 
carrying out self-training; and creating a favorable climate. 

The motivational patterns described by Katz in the second circle, as 
inducing desired personnel beh-avior in varying degrees, include legal 
compliance — the authorit)’, rules, and responsibility that go along with 
the membersfi/p fn the system; the reward system, both monetary and 
psychic; satisfaction derived b}' the individual from role performance; 
and internalization of organization goals by the individual so that they 
become part of his value system.^* 

The eleven personnel processes identified in the third circle of Figure 
l.e are those proposed in this text as the basis for designing organizational 
activities within the personnel function. These are intended to enhance 
the several motivational patterns for attaining appropriate behavioral 
expectations. Each of the processes shown in the tljird cirde will be 


Ooflid Katz, op. cit., 131-1^6. 
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examined in subsequent chapters in order to suggest its application to 
shaping appropriate nioti\'ational patlems among individuals within the 
s)stein. 

Figure l.T has been included to suggest the relationship between the 
several personnel processes and the acWevement of motivational release 
from within sv'stem members. The assumption underlying Figure 1.7 is 
that the personnel function, properly planned and administered, can 
make significant <»nt7ibntions to the satisfaction individual members de- 
rive from their wort, through processes conducive to an achievement 
climate. 

This assumption rests on the belief that motivation forces are inherent 
in the individual. The primary aim of the personnel process is to assist 
in the release of the self -generating power that each individual possesses 
in varvTng de g r ee s. The motivation to achieve the organization’s purposes 
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varies among members — in direction, degree of commitment, and reason. 
Moreover, motivation is affected by forces outside of the individual, in. 
eluding goals, structure, leadership, informal organization, and internal 
and external environment. The model presented in Figure 2.7 proposes a 
convenient framework for planning and testing concepts related to the 
personnel function. Its intent is to provide a theoretical framework in 
wlu'ch management thought and action can take place relative to the 
forces, factors, and conditions that have a bearing on motivation of 
people within the system. 


LEADEnsxrrp 

We are concerned in tlie following discussion xvith ways in wluch 
leadership is exerted so that the needs of subordinates can be satisfied 
while they contribute to a purpose tliat is meaningful to the school system 
as a whole. 

Leadership, a much-abused word, is the prerequisite for related ad- 
mlnlstrath'e processes such as planning, organizing, and controlling. To 
lead, as the term is used here, is to guide the efforts of subordinates to- 
ward attainment of organizational objectives. The leader is one who is 
able to communicate to others the nature of system plans that are to be 
put into effect, and the methods designed to achieve them. \Vhen plans 
are Implemented, the leader must enlist the voluntary cooperation of 
subordinates; interpret their work roles for them; make roodifientions in 
plans where conflicts arise Ixetwcen goals and plans for achieving them; 
assess the results of plans; adjust plans to fit changing conditions; and 
throughout this process seek to satisfy llic needs of both the organization 
and its members. The focus of this discussion will be on the leader, and 
on the waj’s and means of need satisfaction. 

The view of administration as a process of guiding the activities of 
people toward achievement of objectives requires that the administrator 
perform multiple tasks. He helps subordinates find satisfaction in their 
work, h.mdies conflict, communicates praise and censure, supervises, in- 
structs, promotes self-development of personnel, gives emotional support, 
sets performance standards and criteria, and stimukites goal-seeking be- 
havior. Tlie administrative behasdor involved in the performance of the 
foregoing tasks is related to the willingness of personnel to cooperate in 
the achievement of organizational purposes. One of the elements in ad- 
ministrative behavior is the admirdstrator's altitude concerning the nature 
of people, their abilities, and their Tclationship to the organization. Two 
models of leadership, indicating alternative means of dealing \vith human 
problems, are illustrated in Figure 1.8. 

Success of the organization and leadersWp style are closely intertvrined. 
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Figure 1.8. Illustrations ol leadership styles and models. (Left) Getzels et al., 
dt., pp. 14^150; (Right) Raymond E. Miles and Lyman W. Porter, 
Leadership Training— Back to the Classroom?” Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher from Pmonncl (July-August, 1966). © 1966 by the American Man- 
agement Association, Inc. 


Personnel cooperation and concern for responsibilities depend upon posi- 
bve interaction between administrators and subordinates. Current theory 
0 ds that the leadership styles best suited lo modem administration are 
the transactional or situational style (illustrated at the left in Figure 1.8) 
and tl^ human-resources model (shown at the right). The kind of ad- 
^ suggested to realize organizational ends through 
^ activities of personnel would concentrate less on the use of 
pow er and more on the saHsfaction of individual needs. 
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their talents have gone unnoticed. ^Vhatever the underlying causes of 
discontent in the sd)ool system, leadership should be the first to detect 
its early symptoms. Timely identification of individual and group dis- 
satisfaction often points to the need for, and the direction of, organiza- 
tional change, and also provides clues for coping with it. 

Indeed, the day-to-day behavior of administrators vitally affects the 
performance of colleagues. Personnel are qtiirdc to delect how the leader 
feels about organizational intent and formal procedures. The actions of 
an administrator always convey meaning to those under his direction. The 
extent to whicli the leader is committed to achieving the goals of the 
organization; the activities he pursues to further bis own se]f-de\’eIop- 
menl; his inclination to retain responsibilities whieJj he alone can and 
should perform; his effectiveness in dealing with organizational problems; 
his willingness to support subordinates; and his efforts to determine pre- 
cisely the nature and sources of individual and group dissatisfaction (and 
to initiate constructive efforts for dealing xvith it), allulll be observed by 
personnel and wll condition, positwely or negatively, their behavior 
patterns. 


Informal Organization 

By definition, formal organization Is a systematic plan for unifying the 
acHtoties of individuals to accomplish a collective purpose. It is an ad- 
ministrative design that presupposes purposes, policies, and programs 
and that indicates planned relationships between positions and functions 
without reference to specific individuak. It establishes lines of authority 
and communication, ns well as reporting reblionships. 

Although the formal structure of a school system helps us to under- 
stand how the mutually dependent organizational components are sup- 
posed to be grouped and arranged, it does not reveal anything about the 
individual and l)OW he fulfills liis role. It is possible, for example, to 
develop an organization tJj.irt before personnel are selected to occupy 
the positions. This leads to the observation that an organization cannot 
be fully understood until wc learn something about the behavior of die 
people who fill the positions on the organization cJ)art. 

We know that an organization is a social s)’stem in wlu'ch individuals 
and groups interact svith each other. These interpersonal rebtionships 
give rise to another system dimension, knosw as the informal organiza- 
tion. Infonnal structures develop through the interaction of members of 
a group whose associations are determined by such farfors as work loca- 
tion, degree of security, and common interests or values. Common in- 
terests. it should be noted, are central to the existence of informal groups. 
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Infomal groups arise and exist to satisfy the mutual needs of members 
created in part by. but not wholly saUsfied through, formal organization. 
Consider this illustration. Qoudcroft school system developed an in- 
definite leave-of -absence plan for all school personnel. After the leave 
plan was in operation for one year, sev'eial teachers abused the leave 
privilege by being absent for what appeared to other professional per- 
sonnel to ^ an excessive number of days. Individuals in eacb^of the 
schools in the system became aware of this situation through the grape- 
vine." Consequently, they banded together to take informal action against 
those few persons abusing the privilege. The concerned groups called 
upon the violators and succeeded in convincing them that continuance of 
such behavior would jeopardize one of the most generous leave-of- 
absence plans available to school personnel. 

The foregoing example affords further generalization about the in- 
formal organization. We note that the informal groups are not established 
as a result of a plan by the formal organization. They arise from the 
interaction of people in the performance of work, and depend on an 
informal communication system. Informal organization is spontaneous, 
indefinite, and variable. The life cycle of an informal group may be short 
or long, depending upon how successful it U in attaining its goab. 

In effect, the informal organization is a behavior system which operal®s 
in a variet)' of ways to satisfy personal needs. Deficiencies in the formal 
structure, such as autocratic administration, undesirable conditions of 
work, lack of grievance machinery, injustice to staff members, and poor 
compensation, may precipitate formation of informal groups whose goats 
are to remedy work-related problems. 

The informal organization is capable of helping or hindering attain- 
ment of a collective purpose. It can work for or against the administra- 
tion, for example, when efforts are made to introduce changes in policies, 
proccdurw, and programs, or when ideological conflicts develop between 
the organization and its memben. The informal organization is a perma- 
nimt and integral feature of the total organization slnicture. Because it 
inilucn^ fte behavior of personnel as well as the attainment of organi- 
zational ends, it U very important that it be recognized as a force in the 
organization. To deal with the informal organization intelligently’, the 
iMSons or iU existence must be understood; quite often the circum- 
stance which give rise to it are the product of flaws in the formal 

or<TnTii?nfirtT, ‘ 
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structive ends; and redirect those efforts that are not consonant with 
organizational purposes. In sum, administration should encourage in- 
formal organization, recognizing that it is a means tJirmigh which fulfill- 
ment of individual needs and organizational functions can be sought. 


Environment: Internal and External 

Environment is generally dcfiited as the aggregate of surrounding 
things, conditions, or influences which affect the existence or develop- 
ment of someone or something. The school system, for example, is shaped 
by many infernal forces and factors. The migration of thousands of 
citizens from southern and rural areas of the nation to urban centers has 
created critical educational problems within large-city school systems. 
Inflation has contributed materially to the rapid increase in the cost of 
salaries and wages for public school personnel. The use of arbitration 
procedures by unions and teachers associations has cvirbed certain ad- 
ministrative rights and prerogatives. Federal and stale legislation has 
changed not only the personnel composition of school systems; it has 
had, and will continue to have, an impact on employment and training 
opportunities as well as (he entire reward system. Environmental In- 
fluences that shape tlie existence and development of school systems are 
both internal and external. The nature of these Influences on the per- 
sonnel function in school systems is examined briefly in (he text follo^ving. 


Internal Environment 

As illustrated in Figure 1.2, the internal environment of a school sys- 
tem consists of five primary factors or dimensions, including purpose, 
tasks, technology, people, and structure.” These factors are interrelated, 
affect members differently, and form the basis for the personnel function. 
It has been noted that the jiurposc of a school system will determine to a 
considerable extent the number and tjpes of pwiple to be employed, the 
design of the positions, those with whom members xvill interact, the hinds 
of continuing education programs to be developed, the educational ex- 
periences provided in the instructional program, and the methods of 
instnicfion and evaluation. 

Task Dimension. Tlie tasks to be carried out in a school sj'stem are 
many and varied. There are routine tasks and there are highly spedaUzed 

^Ilowatxl M. Cariisk, Sltuaiiond Monogemfra /New YorV: American Manage- 
ment Assocfalions, 1973), 19. 
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tasks, each oJ which varies considerably in the degree to which it satis- 
fies needs of the position-holder; in the educational preparation, experi- 
ence, and ps)'chological attributes required for effective performance; 
and in the nature and extent of supervision employed. Tlius, the man- 
power, recruitment, selection, and induction processes in the personnel 
function are tied to the tesk dimension of the internal environment. The 
manpower process designs the positions to be filled and performed; the 
recruitment and selection processes infinence who will enter the system 
and who will comprise the social sj-stem. 


Technology Dimension. The technology,' dimension refers to the plans, 
procedures, choice of managerial system, ideolog)', and general knoxv-how 
employed by the school system to carry out the tasks generated by broad 
purposes and specific objectives. Knowledge and operations technologj' 
include plans the s)’stem has for its members, including compensation, 
security, participation, gries-ance procedures, academic freedom, ap- 
proaches to collective behavior, and the other numerous and varied 
aspects of factors affecting people at work. Technology also includes 
broad strategies and specie plans for indisidual schools, allocation of 
authority and responsibilit)', the commuuication sx’slem by which all units 
are linked, and the decision-making process by which the teaching- 
learning process is shaped, maintained, and adapted to meet changing 
external and internal forces, factors, and conditions. Technologv, then, 
pbys an important role In the extent to which the indhidual likes or 
dislikes the role he performs. 

The personnel function embraces the total human dimension of the 
internal environment. Feoph as an internal factor constitute about four- 
htths ot the fiscal resources in the current expense budget of school 
systems; they determine w hether children uiU have the kind of teaching 
and learning expenences designed to facilitate their growth and develop- 
^ considered the key element in organiza- 
wstem^in irTiT* In countless ways, the personnel function assists the 
condti^-U t ^ develop, and create an organizational climate 
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provides opportunities for social contacts, performance improvement, 
vocational maturity, and recognition in various forms for the contribu- 
tions they make to the system. 

One of the premises of sound personnel administration is that the 
internal and c.vtemal ejn-ironments of a school system are constantly 
changing. If personnel plans are to contribute to the success of the edu- 
cational enterprise, school executives need to understand the several 
dimensions of the infernal organization, liow they are interrelated, and 
how the internal dimensions can be designed to have maximum effect 
upon school attendance units and the people employed therein. 


External Environment 

The external environment of a school system, as illustrated in Figure 
1.2, consists of a number of factors: demographic, economic, ideological, 
political, legal, technological, cultural, and ecological. Thus, the school 
system is not only affected by the Internal environment but must adapt to 
and attempt to influence those forces, factors, and conditions in the 
external environment upon which its sur\’ival and growth are heavily 
dependent. 

Demographic. The number of people 5cr\'ed by a school system, their 
age and se.v, race, religion, and ethnicity are critical demographic con- 
ditions in the e.xternal environment The composition of the community 
has an important bearing on the clients the school will serve, the goals it 
seeks to achieve, the educational program established to achieve the 
goals, the manpower employed, the dispersion of facilities, the compen- 
sation level of personnel, and the level of fiscal support provided for the 
system. Since the middle of this century, demographic changes in large 
metropolitan areas have had striking effects upon their school systems. 
More and different school clients have created complex learning and 
teaching problems, resulting in a wave of instructional and supportive 
innovations, including alternative schools, extension of tlie range of sup- 
portive school services, and staff dev’elopment programs for personnel at 
all levels of the s)’stem. Doeloproents such as these have not only 
created personnel problems in school systems, but the manner in which 
the personnel function is planned, organized, staffed, and operated has 
been receiving increasing attention. As the need increases in school 
systems to forecast the number and ^-pes of school clients, as the man- 
power problems resulting from demographic conditions become more 
pressing, so too the need for modemuung school personnel administra- 
tion becomes more acute. 
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Economic. The economy within and outside o£ the geographic area in 
which a school system is located is a force to which the organization mus 
constantly respond and adapt. Improving or deteriorating economic wn 
ditions have extensive budgetary implications for the personnel function. 
Economic conditions affect system-union relationships, the quality and 
quantity of personnel employed, the nature of the staff development ptp* 
grams initiated and maintained, and the general human condition Nvithin 
the organization. Changing economic conditions often affect programs 
important to goal attainment, leading to conflict with unions, taxpayers, 
and the local political structure. It follows that the manner in which the 
personnel function is administered is crucial to the responses of the system 
to the economic environment. 


PolilicaL One deflnition of politics is that it is a nehvork of interactions 
by which power is acquired, transferred, and exercised upon others. Thus, 
power and influence reside in someone or in some office, and they are 
forces endemic to every organization, both within and outside of its 
boundaries. When the city' council passes an ordinance requiring all 
public employees (including school personnel) to reside xvilhin city 
limits, the personnel function is involved in dealing with the problem. 
Election results have been known to change the composition of personnel 
within a school system, especially in nontenured positions. School per- 
sonnel lobby politically for legblation that will affect them favorablyi 
esped.illy since the advent of unions into the realm of education. The 
existent of certain penonnel in the employ of a school system may be a 
derivTitive of the political process; for instance, the district that has on its 
payrolUmpbyees (ta.x collections) over whose recruitment, selection, 
supemsion, and related personnel matters it has no control. Facets of the 
cumcula are also often the result of the political process, including em- 
phasis on intersiiolastic athletics, the school band, and the exclusion of 
relating to sex education and political ideologies- 
understanding of the nature (and motiva- 
tion of the ^™cture is essential to successful administra- 
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urged the appointment of teaching personnel with bilingual fluency. 
Within some school systems, organized ethnic groups exist chiefly to em- 
ploy and promote their aiflliates. The point of this information is simply 
this: school systems and their personnel subsystems are affected by, and 
must respond and adapt to, processes, institutions, and forces that are a 
part of their external environment. 

Legal. Of all the external forces affecting the personnel function of a 
school system, none is more pervasive and influential than the legal factor. 

• Federal legislation affecting public employees has been extensive and 
far-reaching. To give one example, the Fair Labor Standards Act, as 
amended, is a Federal Statute of general application which establishes 
minimum u'age, overtime pay. cjiild labor, and equal pay requirements 
affecting employment of all public school personnel.’* Hence, the law is a 
powerful force ir\ shaping educational policies at the national, state, and 
district level. This is also evidenced by court-made policy on segregation, 
maternity leaves, resource allocation, special education, and constitutional 
rights of pupils and te.acljcrs; by state legislation governing collective 
negotiations; and by federal legislation such as the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1963, and the National Defense Act of 1958, 
supporting development of specific curriculum areas at all levels of edu- 
cation. State collective-bargaining lau-s have been a major stimulus to 
the gro%vth of unionism in public school systems across the nation. In 
addition, there are statutes and court decisions affecting virtually every 
facet of personnel administration including tenure, compensation, retire- 
ment, grievance procedures, dismissal, promotion, leaves of absence, 
selection, recruitment, and retirement. The legal impart on personnel 
procedures has been so extensive that many school systems have not 
adapted organizationally to these externally imposed conditions. It is 
entirely passible that external legal forces will compel school systems to 
perceive the personnel function differently in the years ahead, and to 
accord it the support and status long gii-en to the logistics and educational 
program functions. 

Technology. Another dimension, that of technology, refers to the me- 
chanical or technical substance of a taslc or series of lashs. It consists of 
tools, techniques, processes, and knowledge that extend human capabili- 
ties. Suffice it to say that the advance of technology in the external en- 
vironment is contributing to modifications of various lands within school 
systems. Computers and other data processing machines are being intro- 

“Section 13 (a) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, was 
further amended by Public Law 02-318, Ae Education Amendments of 1972, 84 
Slat. 235, 86 Stat. 375, approved June 23, 1972 and effective July 1. 1972. 
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Every school syslcm, regardless of its size or pattern of organization, 
performs a personnel function. People must be recruited, selected, in- 
ducted, compensated, appraised, directed, developed, disciplined, moti- 
vated, counseled, and accorded those rights accruing to individuals who 
perform organizational worb in modem society. These tasks are ongoing, 
pemsivc, aitd perfomted whether their responsibility is allocated to a 
personnel unit within tiie central administration or assigned to various 
administrators williin the s^'stem. The chapters of this Part (11) of the 
text de^'clop concepts relating to the organization and planning of the 
personnel function in a school system. In Chapter 2, organization of the 
personnel function is considered from the standpoint of the central ad- 
ministration as well as from the attendance units; in Chapter 3, the family 
of plans tliat can be employed to make the personnel function an effective 
and efficient part of the total school S)'Stcm is the focal point of analysb. 


Ooals and Objectives of the Personnel Function 

The goals of the personnel function In any educational system are to 
attract, develop, retain, and motivate personnel in order to; (1) achieve 
the system’s purposes; (2) assist individual members to achieve position 
and unit standards of performance; and (3) maximize the career develop- 
ment of personnel. Tiiese goals roust be translated into operational terms 
to give direction to those responsible for canying out the intent of the 
personnel function, The folloiving is a list of such specific objectives, 
stated as outcomes: 

• Long- and short-range manpower plans. 

• Policies to guide the development and implementation of master 
plans for penonnel, and that serve the human needs of those whose 
lives they touch. 
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• Recruitment of the quantity and quality of personnel capable of and 
committed to delivery of appropriate and effective educational 
services to clients. 

• Selection of personnel who meet manpower requirements. 

• Appraisal plans to facilitate the development of personnel. 

• Continuing education plans to maximize the career development of 
personnel. 

• Reward s)‘stcms in keeping with objectives of the personnel function. 

• Induction pbns to help new members and the system accommodate 
each other. 

• An Information system to administer the personnel function properly. 

• Partidpatorj' processes for personnel In matters affecting their in- 
terests. 

• Coordin-alion and linkages of personnel functions and subfunctions, 
such as the educational program, logistics, and planning, in order to 
synthesize plans for integrating individual needs and organizational 
expectations. 

• Relations with formal and informal groups that result in personnel 
cooperation. 


The foregoing expectations are designed to clarify the goals of the 
personnel function, delineate key subfunctions, and relate processes to the 
prohlems having a bearing on tbe function. It is worth noting at this 
point that as this nation enten the threshold of the nevv postindustrial 
society, these proposed outcomes for the personnel function are yet to be 
realired in the majoritj* of school systems. Impediments exist to their 
realiutiOT: institutional rigidity and inertia, failure to achieve an identity 
o intlis-idual with organizational purposes, and reluctance to apply tech- 
nl«l rationality to human and organization problems. In the text which 
followj, attention ssill be given to structural designs for dealing wth 
t*" rc svstemic problems. Tlie personnel outcomes enu- 
fmm ri \ activities related to their fulfillment, and 
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in Figure 2.1 is to identify, classify, and interrelate these major functions 
and suhfunctions that must be performed somewhere in the organization 
if Its mission is to be fulfilled. The personnel function, it should be noted, 
is divided into 11 broad subfuncHons, including manpower, recruitment, 
selection, induction, appraisal, development, coropens.alion, security, 
negotiations, continuity, and information. 

Another way of looking at the foregoing subfunclions is to separate 
tlieni into decision'm.aldng and decision-implementing activities. Certain 
Idnds of decislon-mahing acfivitfcs are generally held to be the responsi- 
hilJty of the ct'ntral administration. Policj' decisions involving courses of 
action on such matters as the number of positions in the sj’stem, position 
design, information and appraisal sj-stems, and personnel security are 
generally formulated by the chief etecutive, acting in concert uath other 
members of the administrative team and with the board of education. 
However, policy-making is also influenced by collective behavior within 
and outside of the system. 

Figure 2.2 contains a vertical expansion of the 11 personnel activities 
identified In Figure 2.1. This t^pe of personnel-area task analysis is useful 
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sonnel tasks will be carried out by the central administration. Other tasks, 
especially those of a decisioD-implemttJling type, will be the responsi- 
bility of unit heads such as prindpals, department heads, and team 
leaders. Recruitment of personnel, for example, may well be a task al- 
located to the central administration. Selection of personnel, however, is 
frequently decentralized. 

Another administrative derivative of personnel task analysis is that it 
provides information for fitting each function into the organizah'on 
structure, for coordinating the planning and decision-making relating to 
the function, and for evaluating both individual and system performance 
in terms of personnel expectations. 

The task analysis just referred to will also suggest the need for tools 
needed to perform the function. The collecting, recording, storing, re- 
trieving, and the effective utilization of personnel informarion may well 
be facilitated by the use of computers and other types of data processing 
machines. Although payroll processing is a logistics function (Figure 
2.1), the information needed for this purpose is a personnel function. 
This point illustrates linkages between functions and the applicability of 
tools to task fulfillment. 


, Fitting the Personnel Function into the Structure 

Structuring of the personnel function depends upon a number of 
variables, such as the nature of the existing plan of organization, the size 
of the system, the size and deployment of the administrative staff, and 
the v^e^vs of the board of education regarding the importance of human 
resources. 

A variety of plans for delegating responsibility for administering the 
personnel function in a school system include the following: 

Type A. Responsibility for the personnel function is considered to be a 
joint effort among all administrators in the system. This plan includes 
a staff tmit for personnel in the central administration which renders 
advice and service to the central administration as well as to all at- 
tendance units within the school qratem. In addition, all administra- 
tors share certain responsibilities in implementing systemwide per- 
sonnel plans. 

Type B. Total responsibility for the persrainel function is delegated to a 
line officer, such as the assistant superintendent for instruction. 

Type C. Responsibility is delegated to a staff unit in the central ad- 
ministration, headed by an assistant superintendent for personnel, 
whose unit renders advice and service to other system units. 
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T)-pe D. Responsibility is delegated to a rommittee of central office 
personnel, each o! whom is responsible for performing certain as- 
pects of the personnel function. 

T>-pe E. Besponsibilily for personnel function is divided between the 
superintendent {for professional personnel) and the assistant super- 
intendent for logistics (for service personnel). 

Tvpe F. Personnel operating processes are assigned to an administra- 
tive assistant to the chief executive. 

The existence of the variety of patterns for structuring the personnel 
function is the product of many factors — ideological, economic, sociologi- 
cal, and psjxhologicaL Although no universal model exists for structuring 
the personnel function in all districts, there is considerable agreement m 
theory, and among practitioners, that premises underlying organization 
of the personnel unit should include the following: 

• Tlie personnel function should be designed to include all individuals, 
regardless of their role, involved In arw of the system’s work. 

• All administralon are involved to some extent with the human factor. 
Thus, Ihe performance of the personnel function should be shared 
Jointly bj' both central and attendance unit administrators. 

• The personnel function should be functionally organized, as lUus- 
tratedin Figure 2.3. 

• Tlie personnel function can be subdivided into processes such as 
manpower pbnning, recruitment, selection, and so on (Figure 2.3). 

• Activities of the personnel function may be assigned both to the 
central administration and to attendance units. 

• Bcsponsibllitv' of the central administration and tbe attendance units 
needs to be clearly diEcrcnliated. 

Minration oi aiKi, o( nutborily and responsibilih- in llie perfonnance 
of 111. pmnnn.1 lonction Ij the focus of the following text. 


Central Administration Responsibility 
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F/giirc 2.3. Jllustrat/on of tljc general functions of the supcrinlendencj’ and 
homogeneous aeUvilies related to each function. 


makes possible establishment of nn organization structure from which 
personnel processes are derived. 

Responsibility for designing the alms structure, organization sfniefure, 
and personnel process belongs to the superintendenc)' team (the chief 
oxecutisc and his immediate sttbordinates, including the assistant super- 
intendent for personnel). Tlic team Is responsible, through the chief 
executive, for proposing S)'Slero plans, programs, policies, procedures, 
and procwscs go\-eming ley organizaHcw* functions, including the per- 
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partment heads. These positions have been granted authority to take 
action, and fo make decisions. Staff, on the other hand, render assistance 
and advice to administrators \vith line authority. 

Evidence at hand indicates that most school systems do not have 
systemwide personnel positions and that such positions are established 
in the central administration only when the number of personnel is con- 
siderably larger than that in nonpublic enterprises, where personnel de- 
partments are often formed when organizations contain 200 or more em- 
ployees. 

One way of examining the problem of whether or not to include a 
central staff position for personnel in a school system is through the staff 
adequacy assumption. Simply stated, this assumes that for every 1,000 
pupils enrolled there should be a minimum of fifty professional personnel. 
Thus, a hypothetical school district with an enrollment of 4,000 pupils 
should have at least 200 professional employees. ^Vhen classified person- 
nel are taken into consideration, this district would have close to 300 
members. If one considers the ramifications of performing, without 
proper organization, all of Uie personnel processes listed in Figure 2.1 
for this number of school emploj'ees, (he conclusion is inescapable that 
the function svill be inefficiently handled. 

It is quite possible that the reason the personnel function is not better 
organized in school systems is that its importance to the success of the 
enterprise is not always fully grasped by board members and administra- 
tors. It seems unnecessary* to belabor the point that the personnel func- 
tion is a vital part of school udmmistration. It is not only responsible for 
staffing the enterprise on a continuing basts; dedsions relative to person- 
nel have a major impact both on the size of the budget and the quality 
of the educational program. To iliustrate the importance of the personnel 
function in determining the budget: nine out of every ten current budget 
dollars are expended on personnel. Seen in perspective, this investment 
by a community to staff its schoob is sizable. The lifetime income of a 
first-)’ear teacher is currently estimated at more than $500,000. \VIicn 
collateral benefits paid for by the school system are added to this figure, 
the magnitude of the community investment b even more substantial. 
Tlius, personnel administration takes on added importance when dewed 
from a fiscal standpoint, for it is in thb area that the potential for waste 
and ineffident use of school funds is greatest. 

Failure to employ competent personnel is an educational waste os well, 
because staff competence and qualify of iaslruction arc chscly related. 
The retention of incompetent staff members represents a composite edu- 
cational and economic loss to socletyr; it adds up to a poor investment, for 
additional supervision is generally required for those whose perfornwnce 
is less than satisfactory. The uUimale consequence of employing person- 
ncl who are not professionally qualified is a compounding of losses In 
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Itoe, money, effort, and edncalional opportunities Personnel decisions 
so completely permeate every aspect of the school system, and are so 
%’itally related to educational outcomes, that they must be regar 
the administrations primar)’ concern. It is not generally understoo j 
how extensive and diverse the personnel decisions involved m aa- 
ministering a school sj’stem are. For every position to be filled, w e 
professional or not, decisions are needed as to the nature of the wor o 
be performed, the qualities needed for its performance, and its econonuc 
xalue. Plans for locating, selecting, inducting, developing, and appraising 
persons involve a variety of judgments and actions. Moreover, there are 
policies and procedures to be established regarding leaves of abserice, 
union relations, academic freedom, health, grievances, tenure, and retire- 
ment In short, continuous movement of personnel into and out of soiool 
s)’stems requires plans which will ensure that the problems engendered 
will be ^ven constant and sj’stematic attention. 


Staittnc the XJxrr 


Stalling a personnel unit located in the central administration of a 
school sj'slem begins with the appointment of a qualified administrator 
who is responsible to the chief executive for carrying out the activities 
assigned to the unit. If the school district is small in terms of numbers 
of people employed, the chances are that the staff of the persoimel unit 
wiU consist of the operating head and clerical staff. In larger stdiool 
districts the personnel unit will probably be divided into sections re- 
sponsible for employment, records and reports, and other activities re- 
lated to the function. This suggests that the number of persons assigned 
to the personnel unit depends, in addition to organization size, upon 
the kinds of activities for which the unit is responsible. Growth of the 
system, extraordinary time and effort imxilved in negotiating and ad- 
ministering imion contracts, expansion of recruitment and development 
programs, and multipUcation of functions allocated to personnel depart- 
ments arc illustrative of other factors that determine the size of the 
personnel staff. 


Bole of the Bmonntl Adminblralor. In order to conceptualize the 
minriCT fa v.hich the petwnncl administrator carries out his role in the 
t^ B useful to refer both to the administrative and operating 
fanX?e oTin ” o' *e personnel function, as shoum 
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Figure 2.5. ConceptualiMtion of the administrative and operating processes 
involved in performance of the personnel function. 


problems involved in each of those processes as utilized by the personnel 
administrator as «'ell as other sdiool executives. 


Proctu Problma 

Pistintiift tlTiat &re the present aod future gonle end subgoais of the orgsnisatianr 
Whst plana of action ahould be developed to attain the eoaJa? Wltat 
policiee, processes, and procedures &re accessary to guide the plans of 
act (OR? 

Organising W}>at activities are required to attain the goals and subgoala? Boir shall 
the activities be grouped? IIotp shall personnel be grouped into tech- 
nically viable units? 

Directing Dow shall personnel be motivated to perfom in n manner that ixiotributes 

to goal achievement? Doiv coo the diverse efforts of people be a>i>chro- 
niied so that the work is performed according to plan? 

Controlling Do individual and organiiatiooal perfonnances conform to plan? ^Vhere 
are the weaknesses? How can they be corrected? 


In summary, analysis of the processes and problems involved in central 
administration of the personnel function suggests the following gener- 
alizations: 

• Personnel activities are numerous and varied. 

• Many of the tasks are of a specialized nature. 

• Administrative personnel are invidved extensively in the conduct of 
the function. 
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• Numerous decisions concerning personnel are required at different 
operating levels. 

• Detailed planning is necessary to administer the function. 

• The personnel function interacts with and is closely related to all 
other administrative functioiLS. 

It goes without saying that unless the significance of the personnel 
function is understood by the board of education, the diicf executive, and 
his immediate subordinates, and unless the Icey personnel position is filled 
with an experienced, knowledgeable, professional staff member, the 
prospect of attainment of the ends for which it is designed is not en- 
couraging. During the last quarter of the twentieth century, the key per- 
sonnel officer will need to help the organization respond to the needs of 
minorities seeking employment and career opportunities, to a changing 
role for women, to the Offering attitudes of the new professionals enter- 
ing the profession, and to the extensive federal legislation now governing 
personnel in the public sector. Only if the appropriate individual is 
selected for the position under cotmderation is it likely that competent 
s^ordinates will be diosen; that the personnel unit will be soundly 
stnic^d and staffed; that the personnel function -will be properly inte- 
^ted into the dedsion-making and executive machinery of the system; 
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cipal, to department bead. Staff ^^t)rk has only one real purpose, to assist 
administrators to perform their roles effectively by rendering advice and 
service to them. But unless steps are taken to clarify the roles of line 
and staff administrators regarding personnel activities throughout the 
organization, there will be constant and unnecessary conflict. How dif- 
ficulties might arise through lack of clarificaUon on personnel matters be- 
comes evident upon e.tammation of the cxcrdse shown in Figure 2.6. The 
point of the exerdse is to faring into focus the need for clarifying which 
administrators perform what administrative tasks relating to personnel 
The illustration also makes it possible to draw two important inferences 
about the assignment of personnel tasks to administrators in a school 
system; (1) every administrator has some responsibility for selected 
activities in the personnel function; (2) the head of the personnel unit 
fulfills a variety of personnel roles. This offidal may, for example, recom- 
mend to the superintendent of schools the ^es of policies that should be 
adopted for the selection of personnel; may also design, for approval, the 


To which (dmlnlnrstiv^ posUlooM are the fotlowing peoonnel 
seVvrtfetisitned? (SJesifleot 

tupefintendefl(farlea<>tie«twpportteirvtce«: (3) eKlnant tuper. 

Intendent for pefionnel; (4) ■nhtantwperintendem for external 
relations; f5) esiinnt ftrpeHrttendorx for innnwtion; (6)prirK)- 
pal; ( 7 ) aWflant prineiptl; {81 depanment head; (9) team head. 

I 234S 67 6 0 

Recrulimerrt of teachers 

Selection of teachers 

. Recruitment of curtodiarrs 

Seleetioo of eostodlans ^ 

Manpower pfenning 

Appraisal of teachers 

' Appraisal of c/erJoa) staff __________ 

' Indoeiion of goldanee counselors . 

Clarification of retirement regulatiorw 

Wasps of bus tfrivws 

• Contirjuing education of principals , 

Procedures for leaves of absence .. 

SubRituie teecher service 

Compertsationoffeacfiers . 

Tenure of teacher* _________ 

Grievance procedures . . 

Union relations 

Supervision of caieteria personnel | I i I I I I I - 

Fi^ 2.6. Planning grid for allocating personnel responsibfliUes. 
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processes to be employed in the selection of teachers; and may perform 
operational work by giving, scoring, and interpreting teacher-selection 
tests. Keeping these roles from conflicting wth the line or other staB 
functions is an administrative problem of considerable complexity, one 
that is usually associated with a major weakness of the line-staff type of 
organization. 

The key to clarification of the role of the personnel administrator is the 
meaning of the terms adtice and service, for these words are universally 
used to describe the nature and scope of staff work. Figure 2.7 has been 
prepared to illustrate a method of analyzing the work of the assistant 
superintendent for personnel in a school system. As conceptualized in the 
illustration, the assistant superintendent for personnel is directly re- 
sponsible for the manpower planning, recruitment, personnel service, and 
penonnel security processes. ExaminaHon of the content of the chart 
indicates that the personnel executive actually may be assigned two kinds 
of work, staff and operating. Staff work consists of providing tentative 
so to personnel problems for consideration by superior, coordinate, 
and subordinate administrators. Operating work, on the other hand, in- 
^ performance of certain work connected wdth the per* 

!?**>!*► *x. ^ shown in Figure 2.7 

IS that the nature and scope of the personnel function can be clarified, 
and responsibilities of each of the administrators in both staff and line 
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positions defined. A more detailed method of clarifying the duties as- 
signed to the personnel funrtion and other functions might employ a 
personnel organization manual containing forms that breah down each of 

the personnel processes — such as recruitment, selection, and induction 

and that specify who is responsible for the performance of the major 
activities and subactivities in each process. The component forms might 
serve as process glides for linlcing the responsibilities, duties, and rela- 
tionships of administrative positions to major personnel processes or 
areas. 


Relationships of the Personnel Function — 

Upward, Lateral, Downward 

It is axiomatic in organizations that positions are interrelated with and 
mutually dependent on other positions for achievement of position ob- 
jectives and organizational effectiveness. Hence, the personnel unit can- 
not function ^v’ithout taking into consideration the structure of the organi- 
zation. The M’ork assigned to it depends to a considerable extent on (he 
chief executive’s expectations of the function, the work he assigns to it, 
the funds and manpower allocated to it, and the leadership he e.Tercises 
in helping to make it effective. Similarly, the personnel unit in the central 
administration is related to and is dependent on the logistics, instruction, 
planning, and external relations positions. The major relationships of the 
personnel function svill be summarized briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 


tJpSVAJU> Helatio-vsidps 

The chief executive will expect certain things of the personnel unit, 
and the personnel unit will expect certain things of him. The superin- 
tendent of schoob will probably expect to receive from the personnel unit 
advice and service relating to the plans, policies, procedures, and proc- 
esses for administering the personnel function on a systemwide basb. He 
might also expect information and advice concerning specific personnel 
problems and issues: why they have arisen, and what proposak are sug- 
gested for their solution. If, for example, either a manpower shortage or 
surplus develops within the school system, (he personnel administrator 
advises the superintendent of schoob on what should be done to resolve 
the problem. In turn, the penonnel administrator needs bacb'ng from the 
chief executive in the initiation and maintenance of systemwide personnel 
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plans, policies, and processes which have the approval and authorization 
of the board of education. 


Lateral Relationships 

Immediately below the superintendent are several key executive posi- 
tions at the same level in the hierarchy as the assistant superintendent for 
penonnel (see Figure 2.3). Among these, two positions, the assistant 
superintendent for instruction and the assistant superintendent for logisti- 
cal support, are ebsely involved in the personnel function and depend 
heavily on the assistant superintendent for personnel to provide advice 
and ser\Tce to them so that they may deal effectively with the variety of 
personnel problems with which they are constantly confronted. Th® 
assistant superintendent for instruction is the central Bgure in decisions 
re ling to the quality and quantity of professional personnel to be cm- 
p ojed The number, types, and employment standards of classified per- 
sonnel often require the recommendations of the assistant superintendent 
tor lopstical support services. In addition, any combinaUon of centralized 
re^trnent and decentralized selecUon processes will certainly require 
mteraction among aU staff and line administrators before concurrence can 
tf*© personnel administrator must win the 
wpM and cooperation of his associates if he is to be successful in Im- 
effectiveness of the school system and in facilitating 

constructive interacUon of its penonnel 
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pendencies permeate personnel activities. The personnel unit interacts 
^vith informal groups, with unions, state departments of education, uni- 
versities, pressure groups, and so on. It may be said wiib assirrance that 
the organization and administration of the personnel function can con- 
tribute materially to linking together the parts and systematizing rela- 
tionships in a school system. Thus, when the personnel function is 
structured, consideration needs to be given not only to the best methods 
of getting organizational work done, but also to the needs of the in- 
dividual staff member. 


Attendance Unit Responsibility 


An attendance unit or center is defined as a subdivision of a school 
system consisting of the territory from which children may legally attend 
and within which a school has been designated as the attendance center. 
As such, attendance units are major operating units of public school 
organizations. As decentralized units within the school system, they arc 
administered by the principal and his staff, referred to herein as the 
princfpahhip. Tlie prindpalship, it should be noted, is the level at whielu 

• hfost of the operating decisions will be made as to implementation 
of the educational program. 

• Primary goals of the educational program arc activated. 

• Subgoals and the methods for achieving them can be identified. 

• Experiments and innovations in the educational program are 
initiated. 

‘ Plans are developed for the continuous, unbroken progression of all 
learners. 

• Teachers are motivated to make efficient use of time, m.atorials, and 
methods. 

• Teachers become participants in the curriculum-planning process. 

• Decisions arc made as to what should lie accomplished in the class- 
room in a day, and for longer periods of time. 

• Most of the personnel problems develop. 

• Most of the professional personnel are located. 

• Most of the pressure exists for accountability. 

» The negotiated contracts l>ccome operational. 

• The interaction of the attendance unit with the comtnunity is readih' 
apparent. 

• Tlie needs of personnel arc disoemed, understood, and made knouTi 
to the central administration through upward communication. 
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SlUUCTURAL BeLATIONS1!IFS 


The hierarchical problem o! relationships referred to earlier is one o 
developing coordination and cooperation between the attendance units 
and the central administration. This calls for arrangements that clariC) 
the roles of the central administration and the attendance units wth 
respect to the major system functions. Ideally, attendance units should 
have a high degree of self-sufficiency' and should depend upon the central 
administration only for the performance of those functions that the former 
cannot undertake effectively. 

In general, the primary’ roles of central administration encompass plan- 
ning, policy-making, and appraisal of results. The attendance level, on 
the other hand, concentrates on creative ways of putting into effect the 
broad plans developed by the higher echelon. Each attendance unit 
focuses attention on that particular segment of the educational program 
or wb’ch it is responsible, and integrates its plans with those of other 
attendance units and those of the central administration. According to 
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ADMI?flSTnATIVE StaFFINC IN THE ATTENDANCE UniT 

It has long been the hope of scJiooI districts: ( 1 ) to make it possible for 
principals to perform their primary responsibiJilj'— supervision of in- 
struction — and; (2) to staff attendance units in a manner that would 
make them Jess dependent on the central o/Hce for specialized help. 
Solutions to both problems have been delayed in manj* instances because 
of failure to staff attendance units adequatelv, Tlie intent of the structural 
designs sho\vn in Figure 2.8 is to suggest ways of relieving administrative 
staffing inadequacies in attendance units. Tlie reasoning on which the 
designs are based is that tlie principal needs administrative assistance, 
sufficient in quality and quantity, to perform all of the functions of the 
office effectively. Structural arrangements such as those suggested should 
enable the principal to become actively involved in directing the teaching- 
learning process, assessing its effects, and planning day-to-day and long- 
term adjustments. 

Regarding administrative staffing designs suggested for the senior high 
school, an explanation is in order. The plans anticipate the possibility 
that, for a variety of reasons, secondary schook will enroll considerably 
more pupils than did those schools existing in the first half of the 
riventielh century. Moreover, activities generated by curricula in a larger 
high school will be extensive — so e.\tensivc that the prindpal will need 
administrative assistance if he is to rise above office routine and to exer- 
cise his role as leader. Today’s high schools are far different than their 
predecessors— in program, staff size, pupil enrollment, and in pressures 
from within and outside of (he organization. It would be ill-advised, it 
would seem, to plan a modem cducalion.al plant without staffing it 
properly in order to realize the goals of the system. Designs for (lie 
senior higli school shown in Figure 2 .8 indicate methods of depart- 
mentation to distribute the major functions among administrative per- 
sonnel. These include funds and facilities, student belwvior, and allied 
activities. Although the administrative staff of the middle scJiool depicted 
in Figure 2.8 is not identical with the senior higJi school staffing plan, 
there is no reason the middle school should noV he riaHed in rerms 
of the functions listed in the foregoing if the enrollment is comparable to 
tliat of the high school. The designs in Figure 2.8 call for ndministraliw 
assistance to the principal, regardii?ss of scJiool size or level. The concept 
of the teaching principal or the nonleaching prindpal without ad- 
ministrative assistance non' seems as nidimentarj' as the buckboard, the 
flail, and the hand saw. 

De\-eloping an adequate administrative staff In order to free the prin- 
cipal to concentrate on the direction of teaching and learning also calls 
for modification of the behavior of the principal. It would be pointless for 
tbe principal to conrimie to perform rouHne. mechanical, supportive tasks 
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sonnel (o cooperate voluntarily. Two major tasks have already been 
identified with the principalshlp: 

• Activating and Improving the educational program within the at- 
tendance unit. 

• Planning to staff the attendance unit so that, to a considerable ex- 
tent, it is self-sufficient. 

In order to deal constructively, with the foregoing aims, the principal- 
ship will need to assume many responsibilities, some of which are 

• Formulating, defining, clarifying, and interpreting to the pupils, 
staff, and community the objectives of the educational program, ^th 
systemwide and in the attendance unit. 

• Helping personnel within attendance units to make adjustments to 
plans, positions, and expectations. 

• Cooperating with other organizational umts and levels to improve 
the educational program. 

• Developing, defining, and applying standards of performance for 
pupil and teacher personnel in relation to the educational program, 

• Proposing modifications in plans, programs, and procedures. 

• Resolving conflicts arising from role ambiguity and from organiza- 
tional stress, 

• Making organization.il d^moci&cy work. 

• Establishing cooperative relat/onsbips beriveen the attendance unit 
and the community it serves. 

The foregoing list makes it clear that the principalshlp is the scene of 
considerable organizational action. What is also clear is that the principal 
is highly dependent on the attendance unit staff to make the educational 
program a force for improving the education of children. The staff must 
be sufficient in size, deployed effectively, utilized properly, and Jed with 
competency to achieve organizational purposes. 


The Principal and the Personnel Fonclion 

The principal of an attendance unit is probably the most important 
administrator in the school sj’Slem in terms of achieving effective utiliza- 
tion of human resources. The obligation for performing both the routine 
and nonroutine aspects of the personnel function resides svith and upon 
this member of the administrative team. Responsibility for implementing 
die personnel processes through daj'-to-day directions of the attendance 
unit can be illustrated as follosvs; 
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Ezample of Prtnapid’a Rehlionihip to Proetss 


hianpower 

Recruitment 

Selection 

Induction 

Appraisal 

Development 

Compensation 

Continuity 

Security 

Negotiations 

Information 


Forecasting attendance unit atafling ner^s. Assisting personnel director 
in designbg new, or modifying existing, positions. 

Providing information to central administration on position vacancies, 
i c., position-person requirements. 

Selection of attendance nnit personnel. 

Assisting new poaitton-holdera to adapt to position, system, and com- 
munity. 

Appraising performance of unit personncL 

Assisting personnel in career development. 

^termining personnel performance increments. 

Maintaining leaveo^f-absence procedures. 

Mamtaining grievance plans. 

Carrj'ing out the contract agreement and provdding information to 
central administration. 

Providing performance feedback to school stafT. . 


Anal)sis of the relationship of the principal to each of the personnel 
processes indicates that his personnel role In dealing with his colleagues 
importance In creating loyally, achievement, and 
and th« «K!i ^*®^®rship influence of the principal on human resources 
follows ^ ^ ^ ch it is exerted is the subject of the discussion which 
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demand for specialization, greater vanation fn personnel qualifications 
will develop among positions. Of considerable use to the organization in 
matching men and positions is the position guide, which contains explicit 
specifications for each position and the relationships involved in the posi- 
tion. One facet of the leadership function of tlic principal, then, is know- 
ing what kinds of work will he performed under his jurisdiction, and 
what tlie requirements and rel.atJonships are for successful perform.-mce 
in each position. Constant supervision by the leader is required to ensure 
compatibility between person and position. 

Knowledge of Subordinates’ Characteristics and Capabililtes. If the 
principal expects to influence the behaxior of subordinates to perform 
effectively in carrying out ^’stem plans, it is necessar)’ to know the ch.ar- 
actcristics and abilities of staff members. Not only is ibis important in 
matching positions and personnel, but it is also basic to maintaining a 
positive relationship between leader and staff. Having such fnfonnation. 
the leader is fn a better position to know to whom specific tasks can be 
delegated, to understand more readily the behasior of staff members, and 
to plan a development program for each individual, one that will nurture 
his strengths and correct his weaknesses. 

Position Orientation. Each position in the school system has some rela« 
Honship to s)'stem purposes. The leader can perfonn no more effective 
sersdee, when attempting to guide and mottwale subordinates, than to 
help orient individuals to the content and context of their rolc.«. One of 
the greatest criticisms of educational institutions is that thej' do not con- 
cern themselves enough with definition of sv’stem and subsN’stcm goals. 
Tlic superiors rc.sponsibility to each member is to help each to under- 
stand the expectations of the position, those of the unit, and those of the 
total school system. An indKidual is more secure when he understands 
the position e.xpcctations ns defined, bow these arc to be achievesl. and 
how his accomplishments will be assessed. As n matter of fact, the reU- 
tionship betu'cen principal and st.iff meroljor is based iijwn the expecta- 
tions of the staff position. Once the subordinate’s relationship to the go.al 
structure is established, the superio* concern is to help the subordJnalp 
fulfill the expectations; it is tho subordinate’s t.isk to develop skills, 
knowledge, habits, and attitudes to perform tlie role effectively. 

Staff Development. A iiighly significant facet of ewr}- leadership role 
is staff development In other \wnl<, a positive approach tou'unl in- 
nuencin? the behavior of sulxirdinalcs is through action aimrtl at their 
self-realization. It i< re-isonable to assume tlial every individual In the 
organization wants to sxicceed in fvdfilUng system cvix-ctalimw Tlw 
leader’s role is to make this possible. Knowing each subonllnate's char- 
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actcrislics and abiliUes, the leader uill tov-e an invcnlor>- of stall needs 
that can be used as a basis for a staff development program. Opportuni- 
ties still be planned In the program for some members to become inorc 
effective in performing the ^^•ork in existing positions; for others, plans 
will be made to prepare them for greater responsibilities. A staff develop- 
ment program is one important means of helping each individual to 
satisf)’ his needs for status, reco^ition, and professional and personal 
growth. 

Performance Appraisal. Although the performance appraisal function 
will be examined in detail in Chapter 9, it is worth emphasizing at this 
point that the inevitable organizational process tliat requires a principal 
to put a value on the ability of a stall member represents an excellent op- 
portunity to improve their working relationship. Tlicre are many reasons 
for appraising individual performance; one of the most important is to 
improve the individual effectiveness of each staff member so that he con- 
tributes maximally to the attainment of purpose. Both the organization 
and the Individual are helped by appraisal. The organization, through 
the appraisal process, is able to communicate to individuals the general 
goals of the system, the specific objectives of the Individual's position, the 
plans made to support the individual as he performs his role, the stand- 
ards of performance the organization has established, the criteria it will 
employ in assessing performance, the information it will gather to make 
the evaluation, and the steps it will take to improve individual effective- 
ness. 

The individual will be helped by the appraisal because it provides in- 
formation and advice on changes that may be needed in performance. 
There is also value in the appraisal process for both parties because the 
individual has an opportunity* to feed back to the principal facts and 
feelings about the educational program, especially the obstacles that 
prevent more effective individual performance. The face-to-face relation- 
ship, then, helps create better understanding between the principal and 
his colleagues. 

Supervision. Of the various means considered for weating a positive 
relationship betw-een principal and position-holder, supervision must be 
regarded as one of the most powerfid. It is through the supervisory proc- 
ess that positive or negative relations are fashioned, that guidance from 
the prindpal is accepted or lejecledu And it is through the supervisory 
process that the administrator conditions members to try to attain goals, 
learns about their problems, and finds opportunities to render assistance 
that will contribute to solutions. 

The supervisor)’ process provides numerous opportunities for leaders 
to e.Tercise administrative behavior that will hster voluntary coopera- 



tion. Although the superior-subordinate relationship is too personalized 
to permit categorical statements about the precise kind of behavior 
needed to make it productive, several observations are illustrative: 

• Individuals in every organization go through an employment (^’cle— - 
from the probationary period through retirement. During this term 
people have different needs which must be satisfied. Die proba- 
tioner needs to understand, for example, the purposes, responsibili- 
ties, and relationships of his position. The individual m’thin several 
years of retirement has different needs and interests. Because the 
attitudes, abilities, and feelings of personnel are constantly evolving 
throughout the employment cycle, the actions of a superior should 
fit the different individuals under his jurisdiction. The kinds of as- 
sistance, direction, appraisal, rewards, and discipline needed will 
differj so must the supervisory approach. Die unity an organization 
seeks uill be lacking if the relations bettveen unit heads and staff 
members are not continually adjusted as the ivork to be done and the 
people responsible for doing it change. 

• Organizational analysts contend that “any form of human work can 
be transformed and any job can become a way of meeting man’s 
needs for self-development.”’ Although the statement w’ill not go un- 
challenged, it stands as an exciting ideal to every’ administrator in- 
terested in improving Ins administrative behavior by giWng help to 
Ills staff. Tu'O means of transforming w'Ork info satisfying experiences 
are position enlargement and position variation. The Insightful ad- 
ministrator continually seeks ways to vary the kinds of tvork an in- 
dividual experiences in the educational organization. The first-grade 
teacher, for example, need not stay In the same school, same room, 
same position for forty years. Position enlargement calls for ways of 
utilizing the skills of members that will contribute not only to 
organizational improvement but to individvial self-development as 
well. The ckissroom tcacl»ers role may be expanded through various 
assignments and participator}' processes as means of work tmns- 
formation. 

Group Work. Die quest for vrays by which groups can be organired to 
benefit both the institution and those who perform its work has been an 
interesting administrative development. So extensive is the effort to apply 
the findings of group processes to educational administration that scliool 
personnel rarely experience a working day without some form of group 
involvement. 

*Spc nttlram Crtws, The i/’eno^tn^ of Or^anUationv The AdmlnhlrcUte 
t'ot. 2 (,NW Vork! Xtacmifbii raMishfn^ Co. Inc., 2001 1. fll3. 
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The term group processes is construed throughout this discussion to 
mean the face-to-face participation of school personnel svho come to- 
gether in small groups to perform a service or task related to the opera- 
«on of the school system. Although there arc numerous kinds of groups 
formed in a school system— including conferences, assemblies, sminars, 
workshops and faculty and administrative meetings— the emphasis in the 
following discussion is on small work groups and committees. Functions 
of such groups, their significance for the organization and the individual, 
their limitaUons, and administrative implications \viU be examined in 
turn. 

Functions of Groups. The universal administrative practice of forming 
groups to facilitate the work of school systems stems from a variety of 
reasons. These include growth in size and complexity of school organiza- 
tions, the need to adjust educational programs lo the realities of social 
change, the necessitj' for dcseloping improved means for securing per- 
sonnel cooperation, and demand for democrallzalion of the administra- 
tive process. In addition, it should be noted that the >vork of a school 
^stem is centered largely on professional personnel, upon whom the 
institution depends heavily for the creativity essential to educational 
change. 

Involvemerf of the staff in organizational problems has led to sub- 
stantial increases in the number of groups and in the frequency with 
which they meet. General functions which groups are asked to perform 
are indicated in the following list: 


F unction llluilnifire Aftirilift 

Planning Desiring educational ipecificatio&a for a new ecliool building; formu- 

lating a systemwide dweJopoient program for peraoone}. 

Evaluating Evaluating the elTectiveores a course of study, a curriculum, or the 
existing compensation structure. 

Communicating ^Kplaiaing the provisconsof social security and retirement to members 
of the school staff. 

Arising Eecommending essentials of policies governing academic freedom. 

Educating Acquiring and interpreting to staff information about trends in sec- 

ondaTT'.echool matbernatica. 


The results achieved throu^ the use of small groups to perform these 
"’idely between, and even within, school systems. Group 
produrtivjty depends upon many things, including the competence of its 
members, the nature of the processes employed, the extent to which 
groups are permitted to use iiutiativc in solving problems, and adminis- 



trativc integrity in dealing with group suggestions, decisions, or recom- 
mendations. 

Significance of llic Group to the Institution. There are many beliefs as 
to %vhy the school organization should foster participation of groups in the 
conduct of its affairs. It is widely held, for example, that the most practi- 
cal approach to securing personnel cooperation is by involving them in 
the conduct of school affairs. Other benefits said to accrue to the organiza- 
tion when groups are properly organized include the development of 
better understanding of organizational goals, more effective solutions to 
problems, encouragement of creativity, improved motivation and morale, 
opportunities for the identification and development of leadership, and 
better communication. 

Significance of Group Work to the Individual. Group activity within 
the institution offers considerable opportunity for satisfying the social 
wants of the Individn.al. Under appropriate conditions, the group en- 
vironment is conducive to individual expression, innovation, and de- 
velopment of creative capacities. The group can serve as a medium 
through which the individual can contribute Ide.is and suggestions for 
Improving the way things arc done in an organization, and for correcting 
what he believes to Imj its shortcomings. It is the avenue by which he 
helps and is helped by his colleagues; it is a means for gaining recognition 
and status; It can increase his aspirations. Tim group is potentially useful 
to the individual as a learning laboratory where he gains skill in com- 
munication and cooperation, comes to sec the problems of the inslltulion 
in a different perspective, extends his interpersonal relations, and obtains 
a broader view of the institution and his role in it. 

Penonnel Participation in Decision-Making. Psychoanalyst Jules Mas- 
serman has noted that leaders must fulfill three functions: provide for the 
well-being of the led, prov’ide a social organization in which people feel 
relatively secure, and provide them with one set of beliefs.* Staff par- 
ticipation. then, is a form of group work through which the principal 
can resolve various organizational problems, including clarification of the 
mission of the attendance unit and plans for organizing the unit to 
implement systemwide plans. The facull)' meeting sliould also be 
considered an instrument through wliich some of the needs of the faculty 
can be met, both individually and collectively. In addition, organizing 
the attendance unit so that stall participation in decision-making is 
standard procedure can enhance the security and facilitate the develop- 

* “LMilmbJp Jn Amfrica,” Time Magazine, 104:3 (July 15, 1974), 27. 
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ment of the unit’s human resources. CoUegial pluralism in facultv- meet- 
ini’s characterizes this t>-pe of organizational arrangement. For e-xample: 

• Facult)’ members, not the principal, usually preside at meetings. The 
principal is the chief executis'e officer of the faculty but this does not 
require that he preside at all meetings. 

• The agenda is prepared b>’ a committee of the faculty. The principal 
has the same right as other facolt}' members to place matters on the 
agenda. 

» The major amount of time at faculty meetings is spent on program 
des'clopment and policy formation, and only a minor portion on an- 
nouncements and routine matters. 

• Ad hoc study committees frequently mate reports to the faculty' on 
nutters being considered, 

• The principal partidpates in faculty discussion on a peer basis with 
otlicr members of the faculty. 

• The faculty strives to read* consensus before talang action. 

• The faculty considers the recommendations on appropriate matters 
from the parent .teachirr association, citizens’ committees, and student 
grcFups before laWng action. 

• ^VTien the faculty is maiing dedsions on matters involving non- 
Instrudional employees, these employees are involved in the dedsiorr- 
nufcing process. 

• The principal does not veto actions of this faculty unless the actions 
are in conSicI with state law or with the rcgulatioTis of the board- 
The principal can avoid having to mahe this b'nd of veto by maVing 
clear to the faculty’ the limits of their dedsion-maJdng authority, 
(Thtee is nothing more frustrating to a facnltv than to be invited to 
maVe a decision on a matter and then be advised later that the 
faculty did not hav e the authority lo maJee the decision.* ) 

limitaUom of Croup and Committee Work. It is generally conceded 
that tlie group is important to the work of the organization and provides 
a means for satisfying individual wants. But there are some misconcep- 
tions alioui, and limitations to. group vvxirk which deserve consideration. 
At its l>eit. group dclihmtion is never a simple process. The mere act 
of forming a committee lo soK'e a pToblcm does not ensure a solution. 
.^forcovcT, in its efforts lo reach acreement, the group often blunts the 
individual cieathity it 1$ supposed to encourage. 

live look at the use of conwrutlees in school svstems, it will be noted 
that there is tonsidnable room for irnpro\ement. The tendency is all 
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too common to deif)- the committee, to pJace in its collective lap prob* 
lems that do not belong (here, or to leave problems wllh (he committee 
much longer than they should be left there. The committee has also 
been used as a subtle device for relieving the administrator of the 
responsibility for an unpopular decision. 


Summary 

The organization structure of a school system is highly important to 
the aadiievement of its purposes. Three significant issues invoH’cd in 
fitting (he personnel function into (he structure include (he following: 

• What should be the general and specific objectives of the personnel 
function? Tlic goal of the personnel /unction in a school sj’stem is 
to develop and maintain a staff able and willing to render effective 
educational ser\’ices for its clients. The specific objectives related to 
tlje general purpose of the function provide insights into the Icfttds 
of activities essential to their fulfillment, and from these a basis for 
subdividing work and creating positions within the personnel unit 
can be established. 

• What activities sliould be assigned to the function? Activities which 
derive from the central purpose of the personnel function include 
manpower planning, compensation, recruitment, selection, induction, 
development, appraisal, continuity of personnel service, psychologi- 
cal and financial security, collective negotiations, and information. 

• How should the function be structured, staffed, .administered, and 
linked to other administrative functions and processes? Although 
there are various altematis’es for organizing the activities encom- 
passed by the personnel function, placing under the direction of one 
administrator all of the activities relating to the function provides 
numerous organizational benefits. Ilcsolution of modem personnel 
problems in school organizations is of such crucial importance that 
the structure should include an administrator primaril)’ respon.sjbIe 
for the personnel area. Tins means that the personnel function is 
formed into a central unit, administered by an assistant superintend- 
ent, to aid the chief esccutive, as well as line and staff units, in 
solving personnel problems with u^ich they are confrontwl. The 
personnel unit in the central administration is related to and de- 
pendent upon other organiz.alional units, such as logistics, instruction, 
planning, and cvtemal relations. Sound organiz-ation of the person- 
nel function can contribute materially to linking together the parts 
and to ss stematizing the relationships in a scliool system. 



CHAPTER 3 


Planning Concepts Related to the 
Personnel Function 


Throu^out the historj* of maoland the concept of sj'stematic plans for 
arhiftx'iTig goals has been an intellectual lumry without relo'ance to the 
onhnarj* affair s of people and nations. 

During the last quarter of the tsventieth centui)*, howe\'er, it has be- 
come increasingly apparent that the complexities of organizational and 
ordinal)’ life are so great that recourse to planning is no longer a luxury 
but a practical necessit)'. Evidence of the lack of planning in educational 
isstztr^ons is le^'on. 

• The impiactibUitj’ of certain instructional goals because the sdiool 
s)’stem lacks, and is not likely to recruit, the human resources to 
implement the goals. 

• Educational programs that hasT been established on inadequate con- 
ceptual bases. 

• The use of federal and state monej's to initiate school programs that 
are not congruent with s)'stem goals. 

• The pss'duc anxieties of personnel, probabl)’ created by organiza- 
tional ideologies, plans, procedures, rules, and technic^ and ad- 
ministrative irratioiialit)". 

• Lack of coordination b^ een planning and policy-making activities. 

• Unresponsiveness to le^latiou gos'eming fair employment, coni' 
pensation, and related conditions of work. 

• Failuie to plan for the impact on human resources of cutl^cks in 
programs and personnel. 

• Failure to anticipate manpower shortages and surpluses. 

• Failure to understand that goal attainment is constrained by existing 
resources. 

• Failure to link Organizational expectations to human needs. 

• Planning for, but not fn* and wi^ perxmincl. 

• ^Tewing personnel as ends rather than means. 

• Faflcre to use collective negotiations to improve the educational 
enterprise. 
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Tlie growing realization that goal attainment in organizations is closely 
linked to effective use of human resources has important implications for 
personnel administration. For boards of education and school administra- 
tors it means, for one thing, greater attention to immediate and long- 
range planning that will encompass the entire range of activities involved 
in administering the personnel function. Budding a dedicated staff com- 
petent to direct the education of diildren and youth, fostering a climate 
^vherein each staff member will release his creative energies, and stimulat- 
ing each staff member to contribute his skills to human betterment are 
all organizational activities that require planmng. 

The purpose of this chapter is to e-xamine the relationship between the 
personnel planning process and the behavior of s)’stein members. In set- 
ting forth these ideas, we will 

• Discuss personnel planning in the context of educational system 
planning. 

• Describe the planning process in terms of a system approach. 

• Review the hierarchy of plans employed in operating the system and 
the personnel subsystem. 


Educational System Planning 

Planning is man’s way of pTo{ecfing his intentions. Because it deals 
with concepts of the future, with problems requiring imagination and 
choice, Avilh deliberate forethought, with attainment by design, it repre- 
sents a most appealing and challenging endeavor. It is recognized as 
organiz.iKon’s most reliable way of realizing its goals. It is the antithesis 
of c.^pediency, Laissez-faire, and indirection. It is an effort to set a course 
of action and to guide the action toward a set of expectations. Ackoff, in 
defining the nature of pLinning, notes that although planning is a decision- 
making process, it is a spedal kind of decision-making: (1) planning is 
something \ve do in adv.ance of taking action, that is, it is anticipator)' 
decision-making; (2) planning is required when the future state that we 
desire involves a set of interdependent decisions, that is, a s\-stem of 
decisions; (3) planning is a process directed toward producing one or 
more future states which are desired and whidr are not expected to occur 
unless something is done.* 

Tlie case for preparing plans as the basis for administering tl)e person- 
nel function is not difficult to argue. Examination of the list of personnel 

‘Russell L. Acloff, A Cencept of Corporafe Planning (.Vew Vorl:: Wflay'-lntcr- 
sciericc), 2— <• 
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1 Arademic freedom. eppF»ia>.aW3ni«nt.«s>>Ci*t>0'’5. , 

bcrtefits. compcn»t.on,e6rM)WnB. diicharge. eriuMtm. equal 

* emptovmente>pporti;»rir,y»W'Ce4 liclidiyj. hoof*, induct 'O". 

I iu«'c«. leaves, mantsower planning and uiif'zaton, incdical e* 

• atninations, outside empltnrtwit penoonel s»ivicM. probation, 

, recfutiment, jceut ity, selection. seniorrty.SicVnei*. Urdmess, 

j tenure, termiruliori.ttansfef.tinion*. vacations. 

Figure 3.1. Personnel activities common to school systems. 


activities (Figure 3.1) that obtain in school systems indicates that con- 
tusion, chaos, and anarchy would prevail without a system of plans and 
means by which the associated activities may be directed and controlled. 

Clearly, the scope of personnel activities shown in Figure 3.1 suggests 
that to plan or not to plan is hardly an issue of consequence. Questions 
such as the following, however, do deserve careful attention because they 
highli^t considerations basic to personnel planning: 

• What kinds of personnel plans, both general and spedfic, are needed 
in a school system, and how can they be structured? 

• How can personnel plans be designed so that they are linked to and 
interact effectively svith other parts of the system? 

In the section that follows we shall pursue the concept of the school 
organization as a system, its component parts and relatiomhips. and the 
possibilities for linking personnel plans to the total s)'5tem and its sub- 
systems. 


The School Organization As a System 

A wtirking deSnition of a system is that it constitutes an assemblage 
of correlated parts acting together to form a unitary whole for the pur- 
pose of achieving institution^ goals. An organizational system, such as a 
school system, U made up ot » wumbes subsystem, eueb bavsug & 
function such as instruction, personnel, and logistics. These sub^stems 
in turn are composed of a number of sets of facilitating processes. The 
personnel subsystem, for example, includes such processes as recruitment, 
selection, induction, and development, ^^'hat this means to school officials 
responsible for the personnel function is simply this: In order to design 
plans (which include processes) to administer the personnel function, 
the designer must understand how the total system functions; the nature 
and purposes of the parts; the ways in whidi the parts are related to each 
other and to the total system; and the ways in which the parts interact 
to facilitate achievement of goals. 
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Although there is much more to be said (and discovered) about sys- 
tems and systems design, die systems concept is of inestimable value in 
personnel planning. Tbe operation of a sdiool system is such that a 
purely mechanistic view of personnel administradon tends to exclude 
some very vital considerations. How, for example, can personnel plans 
be developed if the impersonal dimension — including sdary schedules, 
leaves of absence, and selection procedures — is given exclusive considera- 
tion? Other factors, such as the impact of the organizational structure on 
people, the force of unions on personnel matters, the elFect of (lie in- 
formal group on the formal organization, the design of positions and 
j'obs that will contribute to human satisfaction, and the effect of person- 
nel subprocesses on personnel performance and organizational achieve- 
ment have a significant bearing on how an organization actually func- 
tions. Thus, it would appear that the administrator must realize that 
understanding, if limited to only one component of a school system 
function, is insufficient to enhance the betterment of the organization. 
This is especially true of personnel administration, for many of the per- 
sonnel problems and processes with which schools are confronted are 
systemwide. 


The Planning Process (Sysfems Approoch) 

The discussion ubich follows considers a process model designed by 
Kaufman for general problem-solving in the field of education, Tlie 
model, as shoivn in Figure 3.2. uses a systems approach consisting of 5i.v 
steps, five of which are identified and numbered; the last step (to be 
revised as required) is indicated by the broken lines. One characteristic 
of the model is that revision may take place at an}’ step. Tliis concept is 
in keeping \Wth this planning principle: plans and planning are never 
terminal, are constantly in a stale of revision, and are subject to change 
as new forces, insights, and conditions come to bear on the problems 
under consi'deratfon. Another teafuie of fAc moefef is that there atxs 
planning tools, techniques, and procedures applicable to each of the 
steps, which, when linked idth the process, form a conceptual basis for 
developing an educational planning s)'stcm. Thus, the use of a planning 
process will enable school planners to put means and ends into proper 
perspective, to identify the system and the attendance-unit priorities, to 
review aUernative plans, to cjioosc the appropriate alternative and strat- 
egy for its solution, and to revise plans on the basis of errors or detected 
failures. The process outlined in the model. It should be noted, is ap- 
plicable (0 both systemwide or to unit planning. It is conceivable, for 
example, that the system will develop policies for tlie continuing educa- 
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■nie planning pcocea model above inay t* used elfect.vely to 

and JO make Oeeisioni about the rwolut^t o1 tho* problems. Planner h»ve an abo^nw 
of tools to aw-tt them in readung <Jeci»orH about personnel problems !n a itNs^^em, 
ranging from aurveyv (oreeam. mforrrwtion syttems (1.0), to syttemi analyt'S nwae‘* »* ' 
to periormance appraisal (5-OJ. Whatever tools, techniques, and 

the process, the mttnt Is to dote the^ betweett tt* presenf stare and the dtsirratan o 
human resources employed to adiieve the system mission. 


Figure 3.2. Planning process model using sysleiw approach. Based on Roger 
Kaufman, Educational Stjttem Planning, p. 136. © 1972. By permissicm of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engjewood Cliffs, Ne%v Jersey. 


tioQ of all personnel, and svill include funds in the annual budget for 
that purpose. However, the manner in which planning is undertaVen 
and plans made for the development of personnel in indixldual schools, 
as well as the expenditure of funds for that purpose, may be completely 
decentralized. 

It is antidpated that one of the outcomes of the planning process will 
be a system of plans that will structure the goals and subordinate ob- 
jectives; that is, convert the broad purposes of the whole organization 
into’ objectives for each of the units in the central administration and 
for eadi indisidual school. The planning process and derivative plans 
are designed to irunimize random behasior and dysfunctionalism and to 
facilitate the coordination of goal-directed activity. The development of 
a sj-slem of plans is treated in the text following. 


A System of Plans 


The major outcome of the planning process illustrated in Figure 3.2 
is intended to be a series or family of interrelated plans, which are 
usually prepared in documentary form. Figure 35 has been included to 
Conceptualize such a system of plans for a hypothetical school system. 
Analysis of Figure 35 indicates that diere are four types of plans in- 
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Figure 3.3. Conccptuoli 2 ation of a system of plans for the CoodviUe school 
system. Adapted from David I. CJeland and William R. King, it/ffnagement; A 
Systems Approcdi, p. 270. (£> 1072. Used with permission of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 


eluded In the system of plans, each of which has at least four dimensions 
— lime, purpose, structure, and behavior. Each plan has a set or sets of 
subplans; each is interdependent upon and interrelated udth all other 
plans. Following are explanations and illustrations for the major types 
of plans shotvn in Figure 3.3. 


Long-Range Plans 

Liong-range plans, often referred to as strategic or cisionary plans, are 
those established at the liighest level in the organiaational hierarchy. 
They are difficult to revise once initiated, and are oriented toward chang- 
ing the system from its present status to a desired condition in the 
future. As illustrated in Figure 3.3, the major features of a long-range 
plan include a series of steps: analyses of the internal and external en- 
vironments in which the school ^tem will conduct its activities; the 
development of planning premises, and the designing of a goal structure. 

Forecasts. Table 3.1 illustrates the environmental factors to be con- 
sidered in the initial step of preparing the long-range educational plan. 
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What ia the roost likely future ex- 
ternal environment, and its plan- 
ning implications for the Good- 
ville School SjTtetn* 


What ore the preeent stretigtlis and wealc- 
ne«jes o! the Cocxlrille rehojl eystem? 

Wlial ebangea are necde<l in internal en- 
vironment to deal with planning implica- 
tion* cd emerging external cnvironTnent. 


Ettemal (actors, il should be noted, are constantly chan^ng and have 
implications for long-range educational planning. Decreases or increases 
in the school population, changes in educational legislation, and changes 
in the economy are examples of shifting external forces. 

Table 3.1 indicates that there are forces both within and without the 
organIzadQQ, some of which the orgairizalion cannot control, especially 
those in the e.rternal enWronmeot. The extensive changes in education 
since iTud<ctituty illustrate how external forces aSect the sj’stem. The 
following are facets of evolving sociocultural patterns with implications 
for both sv'stem and personnel: the dianging composition of Ae urban 
school population; demands for ahemative educational programs; far- 
reaching federal legislation a0ecting both schcxil boundaries and the 
conditions under which personnel are employed; variations in demand 
for and supply of teaching and administrative personnel; ascendancy of 
the union movement in education; and declining respect for authority. 
Forces within the environment also change. Personnel become profes- 
sionally, inferpersonalh', and culturally obsolescent Programs become 
outmoded. Fadlities must be modified to accommodate changes in the 
educational program. Management plans and sj’stems erode when sub- 
jected to pressures and constraints from within and outside of the sj'Stetn. 

The major purpose of Table 3.1 is to bring into focus the interrelation- 
ship between internal and external forces, and to emphasize the need 
for planners to understand their dimensions and to apply available tech- 
niqvws for analv-zing changes talnng place in both environments. In 
brief, not only must school administrators des-elop appropriate plans for 
managing the internal environment, thev’ must anticipate and prepare 
to adapt to erlernal forces which may a0ect the shaping of tomorrow’s 
sv-4tem of educational plans. Each of the planning factors listed in 
column I of Tabic 3.2, for example, is analyzed in detail to estimate bow' 
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each might affect the school system in the years ahead. Analysis of the 
community factor would entail studies of key community planning indi- 
cators such as population trends, land use. pupil enrollment, housing, 
population composition, commercial and industrial developments, pnratc 
and parochial school enrollment trends, and transportation networks. The 
information pert^ning to these dimensions of the community u-ould 
provide bases for planning assumptions about future demand for public 
education. Questions such as these following point up the land of plan- 
ning assumptions to be examined and developed: 

On the basis of community trend indicators, what pupil enrollments 
should the Goodville school ty'stem plan to accommodate in the ne.xt 
five years? 

MTiat are the implications of the projected enrollments for the educa- 
tional program? 

For school facilities? 

For staffing the schools? 

For the school organization structure? 

For pupil services? 

For expenditures and revenue? 

The planning h)potheses developed on the basis of careful examina- 
tion of the sj'stcm’s internal and external environments form the frame- 
work for establishment of a goal structure around which to develop the 
s)'5tcm of plans. 

Coal Structure. Based on the planning premises referred to in Table 35, 
the next step in shaping the long-range plan is the formation of a goal 
structure. By definition, a goal structure b ati organizational arrangement 
by which goals and subgoab are identified and allocated to various units 
for purposes of direction, implementation, and control. Reexamination of 
Figure 15 (Chapter 1) illustrates that the range of the goal structure 
includes ever^lhkig from the sv'stem mbslon to classroom objectives; and 
that the goals of the total organization are divided in sequential order 
among the different levels of the system. 

^^’hen plaimers deade to move a sdiool sj’stem from its present to a 
desired status, as outlined in Table 35, the operant consideration re- 
mains, as always, the system mission, because organizational change 
derives from the reasons for the s)'stem*s exbtence and continuance. 
Figure 3.4 extends the concept of a goal structure to the various units 
wilhin the sv'stem. TTib illustiation posits that the s>'stem tnbsion is 
converted into a program structure containing four components: in- 
tellectual, s^al, personal, and productive development These programs 
form the framework for the educational program for all students within 
the school sj-steiiL Figure S.4 also embo^es the concept that the goals 
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Figure 5,4. lilustrob'on of interaction of program structure, central staff /unc- 
tions, and school attendance units. 


are subdivided among central administrative and school attendance 
units. For example, the personnel function in the central administration 
would be charged generally with responsibilities for staffing the system 
effccti^'el_y in order to achieve the aims of the four programs. Further, 
each of the attendance units would design general and behavioral ob- 
fccUves that are compatible with and supportive of the broad goals of 
the total organization. (See Fipire 1.3.) TTie underlying idea in Figure 
3.4 is goal sequence and integration, llie sequence of goals is linked 
together and is mutually reenforcing. For example, the more effective 
the system is in helping students to achieve the various Idnds of develop- 
ment listed in Figure 3.4, the more supportive the community is of the 
system, and the more system members benefit from the success of both 
individual and collective efforts. 

Figure 3.5 summarizes in graphic form the steps in the planning 
process leading to a system of plans and illustrates how they interact. 
The model features linkages between the planning process, the system 
of plans, and the means by which plans are continually modified through 
revision and recycling. 



aewwand Recyd* Thrw«h in-Procet* £vafo«tton 

Figure 3.5. Model of interaction between planning process and a s)-stem of 
plans. 
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Now lhat wo have considered concepts by which school systems 
planners decide the broad outcomes they wish to realize, let irs esarmne 
how intentions are translated into realities through conversion of long- 
range plans into specific courses of action. 


Mission Development 

It has been noted earlier (Figure 3.2) that a sj'stem approach to 
planning involves the identification of needst deciding which of several 
alternative solutions should he selected, establishing the means by which 
the pUtis for reaching the solution will be implemented^ and the ways in 
which plans will he controlled in order to achieve the aims under con- 
sideration. Alter the planners decide its overall direction, that is, what 
it wishes to accomplish, the next problem is to determine the major steps 
to get from here to there. The purpose of the text following is to identify 
the dimensions of the planning process involved in developing the sj'stem 
mission, and in mo\ing from the present to the desired condition. 

The system mission, as mentioned previously, Involves a series of 
decisions laVen in the present time, the impact of which is to be realized 
at some future time within the planning period. In order to achieve the 
intended Impact or outcome, a succeeding series of decisions is needed. 
These decisions are part of the means-end drain of events, whlcJi 've will 
refer to as mission dct^lopment. These are the constructs, created in 
advance, which represent today’s pbnning bridges for moving tbe sj’stem 
onto the shores of tomonow. As jruch, they are more detailed in nature 
than hroad-range goals, give more specific directions about what courses 
of action will be followed, indicate what responsibilities are allocated to 
units, positions, and people, thus creating a system of parts out of the 
whole in order to adhieve s)'nchnmized performance. As illustrated in 
Fi^rc 35, there are four major iv'pes of plans in the planning system 
which derive from the planning process. Next, three hinds of plans for 
developing the sv'stem mission wnll be examined (intermediate-, short-, 
and variable-range plans). 'The decisions relating to the foregoing plans 
are made within the framework of the long-range mission, are designed 
to implement the mission, and can be examined in terms of four dimen- 
sions; time, plans, siweture, and orfmlnirtrofice behacior. 


The Time Dimension 

One characteristic of any organizational plan is that it has a time di- 
mension. ranging from weeks to years. Figure 3.6 has been included 
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Figure 3.0, Time-span diagram illustrating multiyear planning cycle. 


to illustrate the time dimension of organizational plans designed to 
develop the system mission. Tlie five-year planning cycle sho\vn in 
Figure 3.8 encompasses the various types of plans identified in Figure 3.5 
(intermediate-short-variable-rangc). 

Let us begin our analysis of Figure 3.6 with the underlying axiom that 
a multiyear planning cycle is needed to accomplish the system mission; 
that the planning cycle (in this case arbitrarily set at five years) is a use- 
ful construct around which to develop a series of plans of varj'ing time- 
spans. 

A second n.xiom is that the planning cycle is continuous. Each year the 
planning cjxle is adjusted so that as one year is completed, another is 
added, pro\nding a mo\ing schedule which is continually planned for a 
five-year period. 

A third axiom is that, ^\'hile the yearly plans beyond the current one 
in the planning cycle are not considered to be binding commitments, and 
can be modified to meet situational requirements, the closer the yearly 
plans are to the current year, the greater is the obligation to adhere to 
them. 

A fourth axiom is that there is a planning document prepared annually 
adjusting the plans within the moving time-span, consonant vvith the sys- 
tem mission. 

A fifth axiom is that both the functioaal units in the central administra- 
tion and each of the attendance units wfll continuously prepare plans for 
a five-year period, based upon priorities needed to acliieve the mile- 
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stones (or acUeving the mission, and upon perfomance objectives for 
units and administrators holding positions within units. 

A sisth axiom is that a variety of plans and planning tools can be em- 
ployed in the planning cycle, including budgets, policies, processes, 
procedures, priorities, directives, schedules, projects, and performance 
objectives. Some of the plans svill be of a temporary nature (variable- 
range pbns), such as pilot projects, experiments, projects with specific 
terminal dates, and so on (see Figure 311)- Others xvill be of an enduring 
nature, such as personnel policies and processes. 

A seventh axiom is that a planning cycle requires commitments as to 
plans, resources, schedules, and attainment of performance objectives. 
People within the system agree to adhere to a planned course of action 
aimed at controlling the forces, factors, and conditions affecting attain- 
ment of results. 

A final axiom is concerned widi the relationship between short-, 
intermediate-, and long-tenn plans. The initial and subsequent plaiming 
cj'cles are vital elements in implementing the long-range plan. What the 
system wants the personnel functioi» to be in the next five years, for 
example, has implications for decisions made In the first year of the 
planning c)’cle. hloreover, success in attaining the distant goals of the 
personnel function will be determined largely by a series of short-run 
dccisiom. Conversely, one of the contributions of the long-range plan is 
to minimize the use of human and nonhuman resources in activities not 
related to the ends to be achieved — to prevent spending today’s and 
tomonow's money on yesterday’s plans. 


The Plans Dimension 

It is a fact of life in educational institutions that statements on the 
s)'stcm’s pliilosophy, general purposes, mission, and similar expressions 
of intent are too vague and general to help those in charge to deter- 
mine how to achieve its aims. 'Derivative or suhplans are needed to make 
clear for school personnel how the organization expects to accomplish 
sj’stemwide and subsystem expectations. Fortunately for decision-makers, 
there is an abundance of plans that can be employed to guide and 
constrain the sj'stcm as it moves throu^ the planning cycle described in 
Figure 3.6. 

Plarming taxonomy classifies sudi plans into two general types, stand- 
ing and ringk-usc. The distinction between the two types, however, is 
relative rather than absolute. Standing plans include policies, multiyear 

u procedures, processes, and rules; provide consistent arrange- 
ments by which organizations decide how to solve problems involved in 
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carrying out purposes; are relatively aiduring; and are used to guide and 
to control the multifaceted functions that characterize a school system. 
They are especially applicable in dealing with recurring work, activities, 
problems, and decisions. Single-use plans (short- and variable-range), 
on the other hand, are of limited duration. Examples, as listed In Figure 
3.6, include projects, performance or behavioral objectives, annual budg- 
ets, practices, and operational strategies. Regardless of whether plans are 
of the standing or single-use t)’pe, they represent means by which broader 
goals and piurposes are to be pursued. The Brst and most important of 
the standing plans to be e.xamined is policy, tlie meaning and applica- 
tion of which are frequently confused. 


PoUcy Structure 

The policy structure is a component of mission development and im- 
plementation. It is developed at the highest level of the organization in 
order to guide the course of action a system adheres to in moving from 
its present status to a desired status. TTie policy structure is a grouping 
of policy statements designed to assist the organization in carrying out 
major functions, such as those delineated in Figure 3.4 (curriculum and 
instruction, personnel, logistics, planning, and external relations). 
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Figure 3.7. Illustration of policy statement concerning recognition of the 
individual. 
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One way to consider the meaning of policy is to examine the policy 
statement shosvn in Figure 3.7 concerning recognition of the individual 
in the GoodviUe school system. This statement is one of those included 
in the policy' structure pertaining to personnel. As noted earlier, the 
policy structure contains a scries of statements goi'eming eadi of t ic 
major functions in the school system. 

Analysis of the foregoing personnel policy statement leads to the fol* 
lowing observations: 

• Policy is a written statement of the general alms and intentions of 
the board of education with respect to working conditions and rela- 
tionships that are intended to prex'ail in the school system. It is a 
predetermined course of action desipied to guide decisions and ac- 
tions so as to maximhie their effectiveness in producing anticipated 
results. 

• Policy is one of the plans in a hierarchy, ranging from broad goals, 
through policies, programs, processes, and procedures, to specific 
rules. 

• Policy establishes the quality of human relationships that will prcs’ail 
in the school system, thus serving as a link between the technical 
and human components. 

• Policies are often confused with rules, regulations, procedures, dlrcc« 
tions, instructions, and practices. The latter are instruments that the 
adminbtrator uses to translate broad policies into specific objectives 
and courses of action. Practices, procedures, and rules are in effect in 
every school sy’slem regardless of the presence or absence of policies. 

• Policies cannot be highly specific. They are not intended to proride 
answers to every personnel problem that arises. They are meant to 
allow the administrator discretion in making decisions. They act to 
control decisions to the extent that they confine operational actirities 
to a predetermined course of action. 

Budgets and Budgeting. The budget and the process by which it is 
developed are also invaluable plans in helping the system move through 
the planning cycle (Figure 3.6) in the course of mission realization. 
There are many kinds of budgets, cowring varying timespans, for the 
allocation of operating resources to various units. 

The relationship betsveen budgets and the time dimension can be 
illustrated by referring again to Figure 3.6. Important facets of the 
relationship can be explained as follow’s: 

The multiyear planning cyde can be employed by having unit 
administrators, such as school principals or the assistant sujjerin- 
tendent for personnel, prepare multiyear plans, including collateral 
budgets, for carrying oul the unit’s responsibility during the five-year 
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plan. Tliese plans are based upon mission development goals to be 
reached at various phases of the planning cycle, Tlie plans establish 
wide margins for contingendes, but are restricted to the general 
guidelines for systemwide and unit plans. 

• T})e personnel function, for example, may specify tliat two of the 
major problems it xdshes to resolve in the five-year planning cycle 
are ( 1 ) the improvement of position design for ever)' position ^^^thin 
the system — helping position-holders to be more compatible with 
these positions, and (2) making more effective use of all human 
resources on the system payroll. By use of a multiyear budget the 
personnel department or group can project its plans so that they are 
integrated \nth systemwide plans and budgets. 

• During the first year of the planning cj-cle, performance targets are 
established for personnel, with supporting budgets; and performance 
reviews are made periodically to check the progress being made 
toward achieving llie short-range performance targets. 

Advantages that can accrue to the system and to personnel from sVillful 
application of the budgetary process are extensive. Tlie following are 
some examples: 

• Unit members can participate in certain personnel decisions and can 
contribute ideas to the provisions for personnel which arc to be In- 
corporated in the budget. 

• Incorporation of personnel plans into the budget involves an analysis 
of present plans in order to determine: how suitable they are as to 
the work to be accomplished, bow fully and {’ffcctis’cb’ the present 
staff is utilized, and what budgetary pmWsions are needed to cor- 
rect present shortcomings. 

• Long-range personnel needs can be an,iJyzed and made the b.'jsis for 
a recruitment program. 

• General obfectis’cs of the personnel program can he translated info 
short- and long-range budgetar)' plans, go^'ertung the qualifj' and 
quantity of personnel to be employed, their compensation, develop- 
ment, artef condillcns cf emplofincnf. 

Although the foregoing opportunities for Interrebting the personnel 
function and the budgcMiy process arc not nocess.iriIy the most essential 
ones, they sen-c to emphasize an import.*»nt point. Schoo) systems cannot 
impros'C the effertivencss of the personnel function unless the central 
administrative staff understands, and irses appropri.ately. the budget for 
this purpose. 

Tlie budget is a most useful indicator of the extent to ss-hich policies 
have been translated into genuine plans of action. Tlierc arc fliose who 
contend that budgetar)' pro\isions that pre\-ail for school personnel are, 
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to a larpe extent, those that planners wish to have prevail. They argue 
that even though legal and financial circumstances often prevent boards 
from establishing optimum provisions for personnel, a budget generally 
reflects that intent. A budget cannot help hut reflect policy, it is said, 
even if it has been prepared without reference to any written statement 
of intent and results in “policy by tJcfaulL 

Any school budget provides clues to personnel policj' because a major 
portion of the current expenditure items is devoted to personnel in the 
form of salaries, wages, retirement, in-sersice development, and collateral 
benefits. Tlie nature, scope, and to some extent, quality of personnel 
provisions are identifiable through budgetarx' analysis. Budgetary provi- 
sions for school personnel are Icnown to vaiy' widely among school 
districts, and to reflect variations in personnel policies. 

Thoughtful consideration of the concept of the budget as a schematic 
plan for ci)'stal)i2ing organizational policies, plans, and resources should 
reveal its potential for appraising, initiating, adjusting, planning, integrat- 
ing. and controlling the administration of policies and programs. The re- 
lationship between the school budget and personnel policies is a strong 
one, because 

• Most polices lead to a price tag of some sort. 

• The budget forces the translation of policies into specific plans In- 
vohing precise dollar requirements. 

• The budgetai)' process malces possible an annual reNdew of the ef- 
fectiveness of existing policy'. 

• The budget provides an important channel of communication for 
describing and clarifj’ing policy'. 

• The unity, emphasis, and balance essential to policy-planning are 
best realized through the medium of the budget. 

As experienced administrators know, putting policies into effect re- 
quires money. No matter how impressive and potentially promising a 
plan may appear to be, or how’ painstakingly it may have been de- 
veloped, it represents something of a mental exercise until a budget 
appropriation for its implementation has been formally approved. 

A budget, in the final analysis, is a monetar)' expression of policj'. 
Dollar values assigned to the various budget items can be interpreted 
as the expectations of the board. Even the absence of a particular item 
in the budget expresses board policy. The budget that appropriates more 
money for grass seed than it does for a program of in*ser\ice development 
of school personnel is an expression of policy. The boards intent may be 
unwritten, but its commitment to action is clear. 

The budget is the most important instrument administration has to 
pbn, to impleinent, to impiw’e. and to control the many-faceted opera- 
tions of a school sj-stem. It is a numerical storehouse of hundreds of large 
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and small decisions that have been established to guide administrative 
action. 

How can the school system use the budget in multiyear personnel 
planning? Although an extensive list could he developed, the follosving 
are some suggestions that may be useful: 

• Develop a budgetary process that will enlist the judgment of the 
total staff in tlie formxilation of the personnel program. 

• Encourage the hoard to review past budgetary practice in relation 
to the personnel program to determine whether the program and its 
support are adequate. 

• Plan the human and material resources to meet requirements of the 
total personnel plan, 

• Interpret the personnel program through the proposed budget to the 
staff, board, and community. 

• Familiarize board members with immediate and long-term personnel 
requirements. 

• Balance personnel needs against those of the total program to deter- 
mine budget priorities and emph.ases. 

• Make effective use of appropriations for personnel activities through 
a budgetary control sv’stem. 

By utilizing ideas such as the foregoing, the budget and the process 
by which it is produced can he utilized extensively in personnel planning, 
not merely in quantifying organizational needs, but also in bringing about 
the systematic examination of problems and issues. An example will il- 
lustrate this point. Consider the budgetarj' course of a single item pertain- 
ing to personnel, sucIj as the need to increase teachers* salaries. Because 
this is in keeping «nth board policy on equitable compensation, the chief 
e.vecutive is asked to present Ins considered recommendations in the form 
of a budget proposal. Through an enlightened budgetary process the 
chief e.veeutive elicits staff, citizen, and board judgment as to sakarj’ and 
wage levels that should obtain, both in terms of recniiting pofenti.al and 
in terms of faintess to existing personnel. This approach would neces- 
sarily require consideration of a number of related factors, such as the 
long-term financial implications of the budget proposal, its effect upon 
otljer budgetarj' requirements, and (bo vvillin^ess of the community to 
provide the necessar)' fiscal support. Budget hearings and various tjpes 
of group conferences giv'e opporhmities for both proponents and op- 
ponents of the proposal (o be heard. Board review of (he entire budget 
before its adoption permits appraisal of the soundness of (he recommen- 
dation— whether or not it is fiscally feasible, and whether or not its 
approval would lead to neglect of other equally important priorities. In 
short, budgeting I)eeomes an adminfatrative and social crucible in 
which educational problems find csqiression and are resolved. 
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Tlio budget, then, is more than a list of espendilurcs and revenues 
spanning a period of time. It should be viewed as a focal point, around 
which a powerful inlerplay of forces combine lo determine the richness 
or meagemess of educational experiences available to children. It is worth 
emphasizing that, although the budget is not all there is to planning 
education, it Is the meani by which sdrtually all planning dedsions are 
put into operation. 

To a greater or lesser extent every school district U compelled to pre- 
pare a school budget and to stay within its provisions. These tasks arc 
not exacting if the budget is prepared merely to meet the letter of the 
law. But a budget that is carefully developed, one that relates each item 
to the attainment of administrative goals, requires predsc planning. Be- 
tween these extremes there is an appredable diHcrcnce. Building the 
optimum budget calls for an understanding of its sodal, educational, 
economic, political, and administrative significance. It calls for a sound 
policy basis, a balance between many Judgments, continuity of planning, 
and integration of hundreds of major and minor dedsions calculated to 
provide an educational program in keeping with the demands of an in- 
creasingly complex sodet)’. 

With respect to the budget and the budget-making process, it is im- 
portant to appredate that the primary focus should not be fiscal ( revenue 
and expenditure allocation); the focus should be on helping to move the 
system along a desired course of action. The budget is a means, not an 
end. A strong, purposive budget, especially one of the tj-pe described in 
Figure 3.6, should move incrementaUy away from fixed budgetary alloca- 
tions that stifle innovation, should move away from the vvTong programs, 
the vsTOng emphases, the vv-rong positions, and the wTong people in the 
positions. 


Processes and Procedures 

Personnel processes, as the term is used herein, refers to a series of 
progressive and interdependent steps designed to implement personnel 
policies governing the major tasks of the personnel function. The tasks 
illustrated in Figure 3.8, represent the core of the personnel function 
in the central administration. As noted earlier, many activities relating to 
these functions are not solely the province of the central administration; 
^st^wide plans for their design and implementation are made at the 
highest level of the system. Analysis and synthesis of eadi of these proc- 
esses fake up the remaining chapters in the text In these chapters, modek 
of caA p^onnel process and its parts will be portrayed in order to 
examine their structinal, behavioral and planning relationships. 
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Figure 3.8. .\fodel of personnel operating processes in the Goodville school 
system. 


Ijnldng Processes to PoUcles. Let us now consider how the various 
processes portrayed in Figure 3.8 can be Jinked to other system parts 
^policies and procedures) in order to develop the mission in tenns of 
the planning-cycle concept (Figure 3.6). The intent of Figure 3.9 is to 
demonstrate that each of the listed personnel polity statements forms the 
basis for tlie processes In Figure 3.8. Careful analysis of Figures 3.8 and 
3.9 leads to (he conclusion that policies and processes need to be sup- 
ported by more specific plans if they are to be operationally effective. 
One approach to this problem is illustrated in Figure 3.30, whidi e-Ttends 
one of the policy statements Into processes and procedures for implement- 
ing the compensation policy. The procedure sHouti in Figure 3.10 is a 
plan for regulariring a recurring event, and provides a narrower, more 
specific, and more restricted guide to action than either a policy or a 
process. A rtile is also a plan of action indicating what may or may not 
be done, and is the lowest in the echelon of a series of plans. It is at the 
other extreme of a mission, which is the broadest of all ^am. 

Single-Use Plans. Short- and intermediate-range plans both give sup- 
port to the multiyear plan and mission. The single-use plan, as the name 
implies, is one of limited duration designed to accomplish spedfie ob- 
jectives. Projects, annual budgets, and perfomiance objectives are ex- 
amples of single-use plans, each of which is linked to higher-level plans. 
Moreover, short-run plans are used in both the central administration 
and school attendance units. Plans of this nature might be developed to 
sustain and guide the following Idnds of pCTSonnel activities; ( 1 ) under- 
taking a recruitment program for personnel in the area of special educa- 
tion; (2) conducting collective negotiations to reach agreement on an 
annual or multiyear contract; (3) implementing a training program for 
school maintenance personnel in the care of lawn-cutting equipment; (4 ) 
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Figure 3.10. Linkage of compeojation, policy, process, and procedure. 

• For a complete discussion of the methodology of developing a school board policy 

manual see Robert Wilson. Sclioal Board Policies: What Are They? How to Write 

Thetn ( Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio School Boards Association, 1968). 


with information as to whether certain modifications are appropriate to 
accomplish longer-range plans of which they are part. 

One of the most Important uses of the short-range plan in personnel 
administration is related to the managcment-by-objectives concept. As 
illustrated, the first year of the multiyear plan is based upon specific 
performance targets to be reached by units and positions within the 
system. As previously established targets are realized, new performance 
targets are set for personnel each year. The short-range objective (target) 
is a plan within a plan, leading to the attainment of ever-broader pur- 
poses.* 
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Perfonnaiice targets will be discussed extesisiwely in Chapters 0 and 10. 
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Structural Dimension 


Plans are carried out by means of an organizational structure, which is 
to say that the work involved in implementing the system mission is 
divided into segments or units to which work groups are assigned. Ex- 
amination of Figure 3.4, for example, indicates that the work in the cen- 
tral administration of the Goodville school system is organized by func- 
tions, but the work in the attendance units is organized by program and 
geography. The fundamental point to be made here is that each of the 
units in both the central administration and in the attendance units is 
assigned a part or parts of the long-range program to develop and 
implement. Organizational subunits, insofar as possible, should be uni- 
functional. This means that activities arc grouped in such a way that each 
unit is concerned with a single overall purpose. The personnel function, 
for example, would be concerned with the central process of attracting, 
retaining, and developing system personnel. The following overview of 
the activities of organizational units when converting the broad system 
of goals into specific plans, as outlined here, is intended to give the 
reader an understanding of the pattern of decentralization under con- 
sideration before proceeding to a further discussion of the behavioral 
dimension of personnel planning. 

A. Priorities 

Priorities are established at the top level of the system for all units 
and communicated to all unit executives. Each school attendance 
unit, for example, is allocated certain sequences of the educa- 
tional plan. By referring to Figure 3.4, the reader can better 
\isualize the relationship between the program structure as it 
pertains to the objectives of each attendance unit. 

D. Policy and Decision 

Each operating unit in the central administration, as well as the 
attendance units, adheres to the policj’ continuum set at the top 
In-cl. Different schools within the system, for example, will not 
be permitted to establish different policies on leaves of absence 
or compensation. Responsibility for developing unit plans conso- 
nant with broad system plans rests with the unit head. Interpreta- 
tion and responsibility for decisions on systemwide plans reside 
wnl 1 executives at the appropriate level of operation. Some ty^pes 
o proh ems in administering the collective negotiations agrec- 
ment arc dotnded at llic operating level; others at the central 
level. Unit heads are encouraged to make situational iudements 
on system plans. ' ® 
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C. Administrative Behavior 

Central administration removes itself from direct day*to-day 
management of attendance units; monitoring of progress and 
checks of effectiveness of plans are achieved through feedback 
and observation. Attendance unit heads are autonomous with 
respect to implementing policy guidelines. 

Tins pattern of system decentralization for converting the mission of 
the school system into unit plans requires maturity, competency, and 
understanding on the part of school executives. Delegating parts of plans 
to various echelons in the sj’stem, thinking abstractly about the future of 
the organization, designing controls to see that the parts mesh with the 
whole, and dc\'eloping anti assessing people in terms of results achieved 
are keys to administrative behavior that is required under a decentralized 
organization. 


The Behavioral Oimenston 

The old adage, that a horse cannot be persuaded to drink water with- 
out his concurrence, is true. It is equally dubious that just because plans 
are devised for personnel to cany out, they will rcadilj' accept, imple- 
ment, and achieve the intent for which the plans were prepared. One of 
the realities of organizational life is that preparation of plans must go 
beyond purpose and teolmical components. Planning also anticipates the 
problems involved in getting people to concur in and to carry out plans 
voluntarily. This aspect of planning is especially applicable to education, 
a field composed largely of professionals, many of whom work alone 
(such as the classroom teacher), without constant sui>ervision, and 
without a precise definition of duties and responsibilities. Plans, as we 
know', are jmperson.al. Until people are committed to canj'ing out plans, 
and until steps are taken to determine to wb.it e.ttent and how well they 
are executed, and what can be done to improve their efFeetb'eness, the>‘ 
generally remain paper-bound, confined to the realm of unrealized in- 
tentions. 


Securing Volontarv Coopeiuhon 

Tile Iheme of Ibis chapter has been personnel planning concepts re- 
lated to organizational change. The observation has been made that 
personnel planning can be designed through a series of personnel proc- 
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esses. The overall intent of such processes is to improve organizatiOTal 
decisions relating to people so that the beha\nor of the individual position* 
holder will be directed \-olunlarily toward goal commitment and achio-e- 
menL The following are se^•erai behavior^ avenues that can enhance 
bnman acceptance of organizational personnel plans. 

Structure. The organization structure sets the conditions under which 
the sj’stem effects change, and under which the personnel processes oper- 
ate. Modifications of the bureaucratic, monocratic structure in the direc- 
tion of the collegial concept of organization enhances the possibility of 
organizational innoration and creatM^*. This entails less emphasis on the 
use of penver and authority' and stresses decisiem-mating that favors group 
in\T5V.-emect, freer communications, and decentralization. 

Penonnel Function. The organization structure is designed so that the 
personnel function pervades the entire organization. It is fashioned on 
the premise that ever}* individual who guides and directs the behavior 
of other adults in the sj-stem is involved in the personnel function. The 
penonnel function in the central administration is planned to cart)’ out 
the basic perso n nel process identified in Figure 33. The lotalilv' cf the 
perscmnel function involves such Icej’ activities as definition of personnel 
outcomes, persoimel-policv’ recommendations, advice and senice plan- 
ning to unit adaiinistraton, a personnel Information svstem, and roain- 
tenance of a peisomvel policv* and procedural control network. Ead» of 
these is undertaken to engender higher levels of perfonnance, individual 
satisfaction, and effective orgaiuzational use of human resources. 

Administrative Behavior. The behavior of individual administrators in 
the detign and implementalion of persoimel plans is directK’ related to 
voluntary cooperation of peisoiroeL first, the goal-setting svstem em- 
plov'ed bv- individual administrators has a strong potential for motivating 
the staff. Second, the plans emphjved bv' the unit administrator in matr- 
3^ng the work of individuals for whom he is responsible provides un- 
Kirufed oppoitumties for work improveroent and achievement- Third, 
organizational success comes ihroogh the voluntary cooperation of indi- 
vidi^ls who are nurtured bv' admi^stralrve behavior that focuses upon 
need satisfaction. 

I^vidual Behavior. The personnel processes can be designed to make 
irdhiduals more self -responsible and more self-actualizing. Each of diose 
proce^, as part of the larger sv-stem of plans, has the potential for 
rontrim^g in s-anous wav3 and degrees to getting work accomplished 
_ ''®*™tarv' cooperation, "rhs rest of this test, chapter bj‘ diapler, 

wi be devoted to delineating and discussing these processes in li^t of 
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their relation to organizational and individual beha\uor. Part III, which 
follows, treats the planning of the pritnarj’ process of the personnel func- 
tion (manpower planning, recruitment, selection, induction) as it relates 
to stafBng the system for \vork achievement. 


Summary 


Planning is the school system’s most effective way of projecting its in- 
tentions and the most reliable method of achieving its mission. 

Use of a planning process makes it possible to put means and ends 
into perspective, to identify alternative approaches to personnel problems, 
to choose appropriate strategics for problem resolution, and to revise 
plans when errors or failures ate detected. 

Acceptance of the idea of a single unit (personnel) that is concerned 
about all the needs of all the members of the organization puts a new 
perspective on personnel administration. Systemwide plans must be 
developed and coordinated to attract, develop, and rebin the staff 
needed by the school system in order to realize the intended results. 

Personnel planning in a school system can be enhanced if It draws 
upon the s)’stems approach, makes use of the variety of plans applicable 
to the personnel function, and utilizes some of (he planning tools now 
available to organizations. Tl»e use of a systems approach in planning 
the personnel function enables the administrator to understand how the 
total school system functions, the nature and purposes of the parts, the 
ways in which the parts are related to ead) other and to the total sj'stcm, 
and the ways in which the parts interact to facilitate the achievement of 
goals. 

There are a variety of standing and single-use plans (hat can be pre- 
pared to develop a competent, well-motivated staff. These include poli- 
cies, procedures, programs, and processes. An especially useful tool in 
personnel planning is the planning-prugramming-budgcting sj-stem 
(PPBS), the heart of which is o program budget developed on the basis 
of carefully conceived programs with obfcclives and subobj'ectives. 

Indispensable to personnel planning is the des’clopment and mainte- 
nance of an effective information ^•slem, which involves getting signifi- 
cant personnel facts from and for people who use them, as svcll as 
utilizing important nmv advances in data processing to facilitate the 
administration of the personnel function. 
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Manpower, Reo'uitnwnt, 
Selection, 

and Induction Processes 


CHAPTER 4 


Manpowo' Planning: 
Dimensions and Assumptions 


Operation of a Tnodern school system Involves employment of variously 
skilled individuals such as professional administrators, teachers, profes- 
sional specialists, paraprofessionals, and classified personnel to perform 
diverse roles at diiferent locations and organiaation levels. Activities con- 
cerned with the conrimiotw and c§cciit>e staffing of these positions with 
personnel having the skills, knowledge, experience, and related qualifica- 
tions are referred to as manpoicer planning. The manpower planning 
process fs sufficiently independent In contexture to warrant separate 
treatment in this and the fo{!o\ving chapter. The purpose of this chapter 
is to treat the concept of manpower planning as tlie first of eleven sub- 
processes comprising the personnel function (sec Figure 2.1). Tlie ma- 
terial dealt with herein is closely connected with three other personnel 
processes included in Part III, namely, recruitment, selection, and in- 
duction of personnel, each of which will be addressed in succeeding 
cliaplers. 

There are certain characteristics of manpower planning common to 
plarming of any kind. The intent of organizational planning is to decide in 
advance what is to be done, to clarify the organization’s expectations of 
what it wants the total system and its parts to be and to do. By developing 
systematic plans for manpower planning, random administrative be- 
havior is minimized and goal oriented, coordinated, rational, orderly 
organfzutfonal effort becomes possible. Oft the other hand, if tnanponer 
planning is neglected, schools will be plagued with problems of attracting 
and holding personnel essential to Us purposes. The consequences that 
every organization suffers when it does not have enough of the right 
people in the right places doing the right things, and not motivated to 
perform effectively, are so serious that the crucial importance of a man- 
power plan is readily apparent. 

The dimensions of manpow'er planning arc quite similar to those re- 
ferred to in Chapter 3, including time, structure, plans, and behavioral 
response to plans. Let us examine eadi of these dimensions briefiy, using 
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as our focal point tie perspective of multiyear plaiming for a school sys- 
tem illostrated in Figure 4.1. 


The Time Dimension 

Examination of Figure 4.1 indicates that there are tvvo hey elements 
in manpower planning — positions and people, both of which change over 
lime because of changes in the individual, and in the internal and external 
environments of the sj’stem. Also apparent in Figure 4.1 is the fact there 
are two phases to manpower planning — short- and long-span, each of 
which will be discussed in turn. 

Short-span manpower planning, as illustrated in Figure 42, is con- 
cerned vsnUi (1) eSecting a high degree of compatibility between the 
eiirtfng positions and people; and (2) filling current position openings 
with cxirting personnel. From an administrative standpoint, these short- 
span staffing problems involve changing the position, changing the 
position-holder, or remosang the position-holder. Modification of the 
position is usually undertaken when the position-holder does not possess 
the nccessai)' qualifications to perform up to position expectations. The 
application of this remedy Is possible to some extent in educational S)’S- 
term, especially in classified positions, and to a limited extent in teadihig 
posiliom (team leaching). Chan^ng the position-holder, which will be 
discussed at length in Chapters 9 and 10, is based upon the premise that 
addition.al preparation will enable the individual to perform satisfactorily 
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Figure 4.2. Focus of short- and long-run inanpovver planning. 
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the work for which the position exists. Removal of the individual from a 
position, either through transfer or dismissal, is a critical personnel prob- 
lem in short-mn manpower planning because of both individual and 
organizational considerations. The impact of removing an individual from 
a position, either through tr.ansfer or discharge, can be either positive 
or negative. Sometimes a personnel change is welcomed by system mem- 
bers. On other occasions it causes staff insecurity. Its emotional impact on 
the position-holder is usually severe. Personnel removal often provides 
opportunities to correct previous errors in personnel placement. Pro- 
crastination in justifiable personnel removal often Impedes effectiveness 
of an entire unit or a school system. Personnel removal will be discussed 
at length in Chapter 15. 

It is a common experience in every organization to have position 
vacancies suddenly that must be filled Immediately, frequently from 
among personnel within the system. One of the possibilities to be con- 
sidered if qualified personnel are available for promotion is to move 
incumbents upward from other positions.* The several ramifications of 
this approach wll also be treated In detail in Chapter 15. 

Long-span manpower planning, as depicted in Figure 4.2, differs from 
short-span planning in these ways; ( 1 ) the planning focus is on the more 
remote future, on the totality of positions in the future organizational 
structure, and on the personnel required to staff those positions; (2) the 
manpower planning process is inlerdependeot with other long-term 
functional planning, such as that required for nonhuman resources, in- 
structional programs, and instructional support programs; (3) present 
personnel must be evaluated and, when possible, placed in an ideal 
position; and (4) the gap between present and anticipated personnel 
must be realized through the recruitment process. Moreover, long-term 
manpower planning is also dilleroit from short-run planning in that in 

» For a detailed discussion of short-nin manpower planning, see William ff. New- 
man, et al; TIte Process of Management, 3fd ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Ha]]. Idc., 1972), 216. 
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*e fonner the organization tales the lime to des^e 

sehieh to seel congraencs- between the work ^lem and the ImmM 

wstem components of the school organization. This topic vnU be 

CTSsed later in this chapter in the section on manpower-planning 

premises. 


The Structural Dimension 

Beferring once more to Figure 4.1, it is manifest that the organization 
structure is an integral component of manpower planning. Chan^g 
from the present structure to an intended organization structure in> ob es 
an examination of the inSuences, both internal and external, that ^ect 
the nature of the organization structure. These are referred to in Figure 
4.1 as inienentiona or changes in the internal and external emaronments. 
The>‘ result from the influence of \‘ariabl« such as the school 5 )'stems 
rate of growth; sodal changes requiring changes in instructional prev 
grams; supply of and demand for personnel; quantity, qualit)*, and 
deploj-ment of easting manpower; turnover rates; introduction of te^* 
notogj' to the classroom; increased task spedalizatioD; impact of collective 
negotiations on personnel; and the extension of educational opportunity 
and services to e\'er increasing numbers of difldren, youth, and adults. 
The point to be stressed here is that intervening variables exert a power- 
ful influence upon the future organization structure, and are factors to 
be given extensive and intensive consideiaticm in its dev'clopment. 


The Behavioral Dimension 

The organization structure, it been noted, creates a framework 
wthin which positions are established, and throu^ which position-hold- 
ers perform their responsibilities and interact with other position-holders. 
Of peitmence at this point in the discusson of long-range manpower plan- 
ning are these premises: 

• The design of a position influences the behavior of the position- 
holder. 

• Positions have certain values (eamomic, social, psydiic) that are 
important to position-holdeis. 

• Positions place constraints on position-holders, defining to a certain 
extent what is to be done, where it is to be done, hosv, and with 
whom it is to be done. 
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\Vl)ereas evidence concerning the impact of organizational struettires 
on individual needs is conflicting, theorists and practitioners continue to 
point to the desirability of focusing position design on need satisfaction 
of individuals.* A major premise of the personnel processes presented in 
the text follo\ving is that position design influences personnel behavior 
in a positive way; that such organizational characteristics as rigid ad* 
lierence to hierarchy, precise specification of position activities, one-way 
communication, and undue constraints on abilities, energies, attitudes, 
and actions of the position-holder are unnecessary organizational ap- 
purtenances in educational institutions; that positive behaWoral responses 
to work can be engendered through creative position design. 


The Plans Dimension (Manpower^Planntng Process) 

A practical %vay to facilitate development of the system mission through 
manpower-planning is to utilize the planning tools most appropriate for 
this purpose. Let us look at one kind of planning tool, referred to herein 
as a process, and see how it can be employed in dealing with the com- 
plexities of personnel planning while the system is being guided from 
the present into the future. 

The manpower-planning process, as depicted In Figure 4.3, consists 
of n series of interrelated subprocesses or a systematic series of related 
actions taking place in a definite manner and directed toward achieving 
the puipo.ses for which it is initiated and maintained. 

As noted earlier, a process is a series of sequential and interdependent 
steps by which an end is achieved. The sequence of events and activities 
in the manpower-planning process as outlined in Figure 4.3 includes 


r~ " (Stepll (SwpZJ (Strp3i {SJep4| (Step6}‘ ^tSKpcTl 

■Manpower ^Prepare R-oiflct PtrMfa ^ Pret»re «.FOfec«« ^Iwclemcnt ~ Contra) ) 

Ipisnfiing Manpower ^ * O'sanJaeiiOrt Manpemer Chenje* Msnpe*wr Manpower 

1 Planning , Siructureand Iwreniory in Preterit Plan Plan , 

I ' Assumptions Manpower Manpower 

1 ' Demand • _ __ J 

Figure 4.3. Model of the manpower planning process. 


s A summary of research on the effect of organizational planning and need satis- 
faction is contained In Wendell French, Tfte PetsoniKf Management Procest: Human 
Resource 4 Administrofion. 2nd ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1970), 
153-175. Another useful summaty of the effect of stmetures on Individuals is con- 
tained in Dalton E. McFarland, Monagement: Prineiplei and Practices. 4Ui ed. (Mae- 
mlHan Publishing Co. Inc., 1974), 42'l. 
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• Development of manpower-planning assumptions. _ 

• Projection of the organization structure and manpower requirements. 

• Preparation of a manpower im’entot)'. 

• Forecast of changes in present manpower. 

• Implementation of manpower plans. 

• Control of manpcrwer plans. 

It is important to appreciate how the manpower-planning process 
operates, how the sequence of events comprising the pro^s is 
connected, and how each suhprocess stems from a preceding one. Bu 
it is equally essential to know that the manpower-planning process lin 
with other processes to form the personnel function, that the personne 
function is closely related to other broad administrative functions, and 
that the school sj'stem objectives determine the activities carried out 
through these fimctions. In brief, the manpovvcr-planning process is an 
important component of the total s)'stem. and the manner in which it is 
designed, implemented, controlled, and linked to other system com- 
ponents will has'e a decided impact upon the extent to which organiza- 
tional objectives are realized. 

Before proceeding u-ith a detailed discussion of each of the steps in 
the manpower-planning process, It should be noted that the organization 
needs to determine responsibilities for each of the sequential activities 
shown in Figure 4.3, as well as for administration of the total process. 
To a large extent, the manner In whidi manpower planning is dealt with 
in the school s)'stem uill depend upon the structure of the organization. 
In other words, every school system engages in some form of planning 
that is concerned svith both systeimvide and unit objectives, with edu- 
cational programs to achiei'e those objectives, and with actisalies involved 
in carrying out the programs. Also, a determination is made as to which 
activities will be carried on in each of the school attendance units and 
which in the central or regional administration. The preponderance of 
organizational planning In a school system takes place in the central 
administration. In many school ^•sterns such planning is the responsibility 
of the superintendent of schools and his immediate subordinates. Con- 
siderable responsibility for manpower planning is generally delegated to 
personnel at the lughest levels of the system. If the sj’stem emploj's a 
personnel director, vatjing aspects of the manpower-planning process 
often come under his jurisdiction. These include 

Clarifj-ing for the diief executis-e and his immediate subordinates 
the nature of the manpower-plaiming process and its subprocesses. 

establishment of effective manpower planning in all 
subdivisions of the school system. 

• Conducting anal)-$es of manpower requirements based on projection 
of the organization structure. 
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• Conducting a manpower inventory. 

• Assessing effectiveness of manpower plans. 

• Developing plans to minimize human problems growng out of 
Organizational changes. 

• Helping the central administration to link organizational objectives 
to position design. 

• Assisting the organization to develop plans for making position and 
persons compatible. 

• Developing personnel polides to carry out manpower plans. 

• Persuading the central administration of the significance of develop- 
ing and maintaining a competent st.aff. 

• Helping the central administration to realize that manpower planning 
is essential to organizational effectiveness. 

Although there are major aspects of planning in a school system that 
are not the responsibiUty of the personnel director, it is equally true that 
most long-range and many short-range pbns involve personnel consider- 
ations. As we shall see in subsequent sections of this chapter, organiza- 
tional planning and personnel administration are inseparable. Implemen- 
tation of organizational objectives generates a variety of personnel 
activities, each of which must be planned, organized, directed, and con- 
trolled If it is to serve properly the broader purpose to which it Is related. 


Developing Manpower-Planning Assumptions (Step 1) 

System Coals and Manpower Planninc 

We have observed that Uie personnel function, like all broad ad- 
ministrati^’c functions, is largely determined by the goals of the school 
system. As conceptualized in Figure 4.4. goals determine the program 
structure, and in turn the quality and quantity of manpower needed to 
implement the educational program, and the administralhv processes 
and relationships employed to maintain the system. Hence, determination 
of the educational aims .and c-spectalions of the school system is an im- 
perative administrative task, one whicli precedes all other organizational 
activities. That the abilities and values that cnrollees ore expected to 
acquire un<?er the guidance of the school affect the size and characteris- 
tics of the school staff is evident to even the most casual observer. Goals 
are the ends toward which the program stniclurc of a school system is 
directed. Tliev determine the educational opportunities the school pro- 
vides and, in turn, affect the size and composition of the school staff 
necessary for their implcment.ition. It is worth restating here that goals 
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Figure 4.4. Interrelationship among goal structure, organization structure, 
and positions. 


have little value unless they can be translated into attainable objectives. 
As understanding of school aims increases, it will be possible to maVe 
better decisions on what is to be taught, how it is to be taught, who is to 
be taught, who is to do the teaching, and how effective the instruction. 


Plakntnc AssuMmoNS 

After the overall goals of the sdiool s)'stem have been established, ad- 
ditional planning assumptions need to be made before the organization 
structure that will best meet the future needs of the institution can be 
>isualized. These are planning assumptions or premises that are derived 
from the broad goals, and they are essential to the preparation of specific 
forecasts, master plans, policies, programs, and budgets. Table 4.1 con- 
tains a scries of questions designed to illustrate salient elements to be 
considered in arriving at planning assumptions. That is, if the school 
system wishes to project an ideal form of organization to refiect its 
basic goals, answers to questions such as those posed in Table 4.1 are 
indispensable to the planning tasic. Planners need to know', for exam- 
ple, the bases on wliich pupil enrollment forecasts will be made, the 
number of schools needed to house the pupils, the nature of the edu- 
cational programs to be conducted within each sdiool, the kinds and 
extent of scrsiccs to be rendered, and the staffing arrangements, both 
professional and nonprofcssional, that are envisioned. The implication 
of this line of analysis is that the projection of an organization structure 
and the manpower needed to complement it begins not with available 
personnel, but with the basic goals of the system. Projecting the future 
structure and the manpower to operate it requires premises based upon 
evaluation of numerous elements that Impinge on educational planning. 
Reference to Figure 4.1 is useful, at thb point In the discussion, to point 
wt that planning assumptions are clearly concerned with changes in the 
interrul and external ensironment that affect the future organization 
itnirture. Some of these s'ariables are examined in the paragraphs which 
folbw. Tliej- Include the educational program, position design, instruc- 
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Table 4.1. Cnltcol Contiderationt Inttdeed in Developing 
MonpotrefTlanning Atsumpiions 


Wliat persona in wbat ago groups abeald be educated at public expense? Within what 

age limits should pupils be compelled toattend school? Wliatpre- and pcwt-compulsory 

age groups should be included in the educational program? 

What purposes are schools expected to neWeref What should be the range and nature 
of educational experiences provided by the school sj-stem to achieve Its purposes? 
How should the educational program be structured? Should it be similar to or different 
from the followmg pattern? 


PreWindergarten 
Kindergarten 
Elcmeot.aiy school 
Middle school 
Senior high school 
Junior college 
Adult education 


Age Groups 
3-5 
5-6 
0-12 
12-15 
15-18 
18-20 

10 years and more 


• What are the most effective ways of organixing instructional groups? 

• ^Vhat methods, materials, andservicesshouldbeused to make educational experiences 
meaningful to learners? 

• What should be the sire and rompoeilion of the professional instnirtiossl staff? The 
administrative staff? Tlie aoncertiSed staff? To what extent should IbsstafBng of each 
atteodance unit be decentralized? 

• Wh«t special services should be provided in each of the school attendance units? 7n the 
central admiaistrstion? 

• What systemwide services to tcachere— for example, continuing education, super- 
vision, professional (ibrar)*, curricular and instructional aids— should be provided? 

• ^Vhat centra! administrative services— for example, pupil personnel, staff penonnel, 
logistics, plant, research, planning, external relations, and coordination— are neces- 
sary? 

• What should be the sire and deployment of the classified staff— for example, custodial, 
maintenance, transportation, food, clerical, and eecurity eervices? 

• \Vhat positions should be retained in the future orgnnixation structure? Added? 
Dropped? Modified? 

• To what extent should existing personnel comprise the future organisation structure? 
Kew personnel? 

• How c.'rn the future structure be organrred to ealwfy member needs more effectively? 


tional and instructional support roles, staff size, staff deployment and 
balance, and staff utilization. 


Planning Assumptions: The Educational Program 

Nature and Scope of tlie Educalional Program. The nature and scope 
of the educational program constitute a major planning consideration in 
every school system. The size of the school staff, as well as its compo- 
sition, are derivatives of policies established to govern the educalional 
program. Examination of Table 4.1 lual^ it possible to understand the 
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close rektionsUp behveen todamental policy decisions concerning the 
educational program and rctinisitc staffing prosisions Dcterromation o 
the educational program structure, it should be noted, involves selc^on 
from a number of alternatives, because local school districts provide both 
mandated and discretionary educational opportunities, ranging irom in- 
fancy through adulthood. The nature and scope of the educational pr^ 
gram that the admmistration deddes to put into effect must M ma e 
against a background of existing plans, facilities, community character 
and composition, sodal and educational change, and size and P®* 
tential of the administrative unit These and other factors are conducise 
to wide variations in educational opportunities, staffing practices, an 
expenditure levels in school districts across the nation. Existing know - 
ed<^e indicates that as the level of educational ser\ices increases, there is 
a corresponding increase in expenditure level and staffing demand. The 
educational plan, then, greatly tnfiuences the size and composition of the 
school staff, which in turn conditions the kind and amount of educational 
ser\*ices available to pupils. 


Planning Assumptions: Position Design, 

Redesign, and Motivation 

It was noted earlier that the purpose of this chapter is to provide a 
framework in which to examine specific manpower plaiming and pro- 
cedural problems as the sdiool s)'stem evoWes into a future organization 
structure. It has been noted, al», that once the S)'stem goal structure 
has been established, the task of dividing and integrating the work 
es'oUing from the goal structure into units and positions can be under- 
taken. This process is referred to by Thompson as the “task-specialization 
process,” a diagram of which is inserted l«low for illustrative purposes.* 
This concept is further elaborated upon in Table 42 , which is designed 
to show the nature and scope of school system work, positions es’ohr'ing 
from the required work activities, and the structural settings in whi<h 
the work is performed. Ktamrnalion of the information contained in 
Table 42 leads to the following observations regarding long-run man- 
power planning: 

The work involved in operating a modem school sj'stem is extremely 
saned. The content of the work to be done, both in instructional 
and instructional support propams, requires a wide range of skilled 
personnel, from professional executives to uiukilled labor. 

^Thoffipsoa. llodgm Ofganfcation <New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Inc, 
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Syiiem 
Goaf ' 
Strutture 


Rofo 

Re/sffenshtps 

RequI^menfs 

Bountiariei 


• Wide variations in positions and jobs within a school system make the 
task of planning the future organization structure a complex and 
challenging endeavor. The task is made difficult not only because of 
tl»e need to project the requisite quality and quantity of personnel, 
but because of the need to design new jobs and to redesign existing 
jobs within the structure, positions that are conducive to personnel 
satisfaction and performance. 

• There is no single model that can be advocated as being more effec- 
tive than other models in allocating responsibilities to positions and 
in assigning personnel to positions. Sergiovanni and Carver, for ex- 
ample, suggest 

(a) the behavioral science model (responsibilities ore altocoted on the basis 
of motivational potential and commitment level of teachers). 

(b) the edncalhn model (dj0crcnt t)'pes of objeefives require different per- 
sonnel. The best-prepared teachers, hr ex.imple, are assigned the more 
sophisticated objectives). 

(c) the engineering model (allocation of work on the basis of detailed job 
analysis).^ 

The value of the foregoing models is that they provide alternative ways 
of designing positions and matcldng people with those positions. One 
limitation in implementing any of the models is that there are legal, union, 
organizational, and programmatic constraints which restrict the suggested 
approach to allocation of responsibilities and personnel. These are factors 
to be considered in any type of manpower planning. Because of variations 
in school system positions, as suggested in Table 4.2, as well as variations 
in tlie skills of existing personnel, each of the models must be considered 
situational, and should be used when conditions are appropriate. 

Work and Motivation. One of the advantages of thinking about die 
positions that will comprise the future organization structure is that their 
creation presents opportunities for designing new positions and redesign- 
ing existing ones so that personnel will make the kinds of decisions 
suggested earlier (Figure 1.6), such as; (1) join and stay in the or- 
ganization; (2) work independently; (3) exceed role expectations; (4) 
cooperate wth others; and (5) carry out self-training. Worl^ by modem 

* Thomas ]. Sergiovanni and Fred D. Ckrw, The New School Execuiice: A Theorij 
of AtlmMsiration (Ne\v York: Dodd, hfead & Co., 1873), 129-130. 
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definition, is an activity wbidi produce something of value for other 
people.* Its functions arc social, economic, and personal Position design 
in school s)’stems can be employed to motivate personnel to male the 
kinds of decisions just referred to by taking into consideration the fol- 
lowing factors, which are probable determinants of satisfacb'on and 
dissatisfaction at work: (I) occupational status, (2) job content, (3) 
supervision, (4) peer relationships, (5) wages, (6)' mobility. (7) work- 
ing conditions, and (8) job security.* From the standpoint of personnel 
administration, position design can serve several functions, one of which 
is to fashion positions in a way that they have an appeal to the able 
individual whom the system is seeking to attract. Second, enrichment and 
extension of c-xisting and new positions can influence personnel to decide 
to perform in ways conducive to organizational expectations. In a sense, 
the designirjg and redesigning of positions is one approach to making 
work meaningful This includes the personal function of work, which is 
to say that x^wk should contribute to the self-esteem of every position- 
holder, in the sense that the individual at work is contributing to a 
purpose, is engaging in an activity valued by others, and by gaining 
control over his work is mastering both himself and a key element in 
bis environment. In this review' of the means for enhancing position per- 
formance and minimizing, through position design, tlje economic, social, 
and personal consequences of work dissatisfaction, one of the assumptions 
that certainly warrants a place is this: not only is it feasible to redesi^ 
many positions and to restructure various plans of school systems, but 
the range of opportunities for work humanization is extensi\’e. We turn 
now to consider w’hat can be done about redesigning several key posi- 
tions, the purpose of which is to illustrate that modification of the 
future organization is siiaped to a considerable degree by the visions 
held of what a properly designed position means to the life of both the 
individual and the system. 

Position Redesign: The Classroom Teacher. The position of greatest 
significance in tlie school system, both numerically and educationally, is 
that of the chssroam teacher. Within recent years, the restricted role of 
the teacher, the manner in which hts or her activities ore organized, and 
the clients grouped for instruction have come under heavy fire from 
many quarters.' The professional isolation, the ill-defined roles, the in- 

* Report of & Speei.il Task Force lo the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Work In America I Cambridge, Mass.: The M.l.T. Press. 1973), 2. 

•Robert L. Kahn, *Tlie JfcaDing of Work; Interpretation and Proposab for Meas- 
urement," in A. A. Campbelt arej P. E. Converse, ed.. The Human hicaning of Social 
Change (New York: Basic Books, 1972), 193-103. 

^ Leslie A. Hart, ‘Tire Case Agairtst Organizing Schools into Classrooms,'* 
Amerieon School Board Journal, I6Is6 (June 1974), 33-34. 
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allenHon to conBicts bclwcen roles and ability levcU ot , 

to consider diBercnces in cspericncc in maldng assignmcnbi, in' btb™' 
in the time a teacher is able to give to instmction ami 
—all are factors to which critics point in suggesting that the lim 
arrived for redesigning the role of Uic classroom teacher. The emergent 
of new forms of instructional grouping, such as differentiated suiting, 
has pointed the \vav to position redesign in the classroom, but the gap 
beriveen the ideali'zed and actual activities of the classroom twcher 
continues to be considerable. The role of the classroom teacher in e 
future will be unlibe anything wc have ever Imown, if the reformers have 
thdr way.* The 12-month year, the teacher as a clinical specialist instea 
of a general practitioner, elimination of scheduled classes, SO-hour teac 
ing schedules, the extension of the nongraded school concept, wider use 
of educational technology' as an instructional supplement, multimedia 
centers, computer-assist^ instruction, simublion, behavioral objcctis'es. 
team teaching, programmed learning, vouchers, Montessori methods, and 
microteaching are among the current inventory ideas for improving 
teaching.* 


Position Redesign: The Princtpalship. The existing design of the prina* 
paUhip is another important matter in education about which the critics 
have had much to say. One intensive study of the principalship ques- 
tions whether this role, as presently designed, is one of top-role leader- 
ship, one of uniting a staff in a cooperative effort toward goals that will 
make the school a continuously improving institution.*'* Putting out fires, 
resolving minor conflicts, and constantly engaging in the antithetical 
roles of detective, prosecutor, vritness, judge, warden, and parole officer 
do not permit the principal, it is averred, to perform as a catalyst for 
change. The position as now designed, according to some, is manageriallv 
focused rather than professionally oriented, is untenable because of lack 
of clear role definition in relation to tlw central staff, and because prin- 
cipals are required to cany out negotiated contracts in which they had 
no part in formulating. In brief, restructuring of the principalship to 
focus upon both the leadership and the management functions is a design 
problem worthy of attention. 


•See Ok Saoa, "SUEng for Uw 1950*1." The School AdmInUUctor (Noember 
1971), 2. 

•Harold G. Shane. "Looking to Ihe Future: Reassessment of EducaHonal Issues 
of ^ 197Cr*,’ Pfa Delta Kappm, 55:5 (January 1973 ). SW. 

The Man in ihe PrincipoTj Office — An Ethnography 
(New YoA: Holt, Rinehart, £> WlnstOD. Inc.. 1373); also Daniel Griffiths, "VVhat 
lUpyw m the PriraapaTs Office?" Uniceniiy Council for Educational AdminUlra- 
e t fOrtoher 1974). 4-7; Keith Goldhammer. ct ah; Elcmerdary 

and Their School, (Eugene. Ore.; Unhersily of Oregon Press, 
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Position Redesign; Tlic Personnel Director. A third illustration of a key 
position that calls for redesign in the future organization structure is that 
of personnel director or its equivalent in the central administration. Al- 
though tlie case has been made countless times for the creation of a 
central staff position with primar)* responsibility for directing the sys- 
tem’s personnel function, the majority of school systems in the nation 
do not yet have one. As it comes into being in school systems of the 
future, the position design should be visualized as being responsible for 
developing and maintaining an integrated staffing process. That is, with 
directing several distinct flows of individuals into, within, and eventually 
out of the several administrative, teaching, and classified positions in 
the system. Tlic key position directing the personnel function would ako 
focus upon moving from a hurcaucracy to an "adhocracy,” support of 
continuing education, evcoxaagement of mobility, enhancement of the 
individual’s rights, freedom of access to information, objective determina- 
tion of compensation, participative management, fadlilative leadership, 
congruent physical and social contexts, autonomous work groups, and 
integrated support functions.” 

We have seen in (he foregoing discussion that the redesigning of 
positions in education awaits action by the school systems. Tlie precise 
nature of the redesign is a matter for experimentation within eacli system 
ns it plans for the future. 


Planning Assumptions: Instructional Roles and Settings 

Organization of Instruction. One of the dimensions inherent in tlie 
educational program is the manner in which educational experiences are 
organized to achieve the goals of the school system. It is not difficult to 
appreciate the fact that assumptions made about the manner in which 
pupils should be grouped for educational purposes affects the size and 
composition of the school staff- Tl>roughoiil the historj’ of American 
education, many plans have been employed for the formation of in- 
stmctional groups. Tliese include, particularly at the elementarj'-school 
level, the Departmental, Platoon, Winnetka, Dalton, and Cooperative 
Group plans. Other schemes for organizing instruction include flexible 
scheduling, ability grouping, dual progress, the self-contained classroom, 
team teaching, nongraded classes, graded classes, and special classes. 

” See John R. Hinrichs. “Rwlrifchiring Ibe O/ganizalfon for Tomorrow's Needs." 
PeTsouMl, 5I;2 (March-April 1974). 8-19; Beport of a Special Task Force to the 
Secrctar)' of Health. Education and Wrffaie, IFor* /ft America (Cambridge, Mass.; 
The hf.I.T. Press. 1973). 93-120. 
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Each reflects viewpoints on instractional mcnm for attaining educational 
objectives. 

Size ot Instructional Groups. Class or group size refers 
bership in a group organized for inslnictional purposes, 
bow many pupils should be assigned to an instructional 
and still remains the subject of serious concern by nil \vh 
in the nation’s schools. AssumpUons regarding class size, Jt should Dc 
noted, are of vital significance to manpower planning. Tlicrc are severa 
reasons why so much significance is attached to the question o c ass 
size. The first is the educators quest to provide pouping arrangemcn s 
most condudve to learning and study. Although it is clear that a 
class size is no absolute guarantee of the educational progress o a 
children, many educators are convinced that the grouping plan is an 
important contributor to educational attainment. 

A second reason is the matter of cost. There is considerable difference 
behveen the budgetary requirements of a school system that decides 
it needs one classroom teacher for every twenty pupils and one that sets 
the class size at forty pupils. 

As noted earlier, the major share of current expenditures in a school 
budget for any fiscal year is allocated to staffing requirements. In search- 
ing for the maximum return for every dollar invested, assumptions about 
class size are always open to question. If a class of twenty-five is as 
eSective for educational purposes as a class of twenty, is adherence to 
the latter figure educationally and fiscally defensible? 

The rapid gro\vth of collective negotiations in public education is 
another reason why planning assumptions must include consideration of 
class size. The matter of class size has become a negotiable item in many 
contracts between teachers and boards of education. This may prove to 
be an impediment to nesv forms of instructional grouping and staff 
utilization. 

Despite experimentation with new forms of instructional grouping, 
educational technology, and staff utilization and deployment, the ques- 
tion of class size cannot be dismissed as irrelevant when developing man- 
power-planning assumptions. In malcing the assumptions, consideration 
must be given to the purpose for which instructional groups are formed 
(the type of learning desired), the intellectual and emotional needs of 
pupils, the sldlls of the teacher, and the nature of the subject matter. 

It is dear that grouping schemes are no substitute for excellence in 
teaching, for adjusting methods and materials of instruction to the indi- 
vidual pupils, and for malcing provisions for those children whose adjust- 
ment will be difficult under any organized plan of instruction. It is 
plain tliat regardless of the grouping plan, every school system 
needs a staff that is adequate in size and composition, one that is deployed 


to pupil mem- 
Hie question of 
group has been 
0 are interested 
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and balanced properly, to provide all pupils -with essential instructional 
services. Allhougli class size is Important, tbe ke}’ aincept in developing 
manpower-planning assumptions is staiF size. 


Planning Assumptions: StafF Size 

The Professional Staff. An index of staff size is the number of profes- 
sional staff members per 1,000 students. This index is preferable to class 
size or to pupil-teacher ratio statistics, because its meaning is straight- 
forsvard.” Average class size fails to reveal the diversity of class sizes, 
and pupil-teacher ratios never make it clear whether the ratio iricludes 
only classroom teachers or all professional, licensed staff members. 

An illustration of the manner in ss'liich staff size is computed is pro- 
vided in Table 4.3. In the particular school system under consideration, 


Table 4.3. Melbod for Computing Sta^g Ratio* 


A. Goodville School District tioa the foUowinK pupil membership: 

IletidentPujiUi 
for U’Aom 

ruitton/sPeid StaHing 


Grades 

Resident 

ilfetnbersAip 

f^onresident 

Membership 

Total 

AfewliersAip 

t’n Another 
Disfnet 

Pupsl 

VniU 

K 

939 

t 

010 

0 

470 0 

1-6 

4,063 

39 

4,1(M 

0 

4,104.0 

7-12 

3,307 

23 

3,422 

1 

3,764.2 

Total 

8,401 

65 

8,466 

1 

8,333.2 


D. The district has 392 professional employees, including superintendent, principals, 
teachers, administrative assistants, special teachers, peychologuts, nurses, teachers 
of specid subjects (who are not rounted os regular teachers), and librarians. 

C. To compute the number of stalling units in thesj-stem, use the average daily niem- 
bership, which includes pupilseentbyolher district#; exclude resident pupilssent to 
other districts. 

1. Divide total (half-day) kindergarten membership by 2 (WO/2 » 470). 

2v Multiply total secondary membersfiip by J.J to account for the difference to 
secomfary-over clcmentaiy-school staffing <3,422 X 1.1 = 3764.2). 

3. Compute total staff units (470.0 + 4,104.0 -f 3764.2 = S, 338.2). 

D. Professional Staff Size: 

Professional employees X 1/WO 392 X 1,000 4T professional staff members 

Staffing pupil units ° 8,333.2 " for every 1,000 pupils 

•Staffing ratio U defined as the number of staff members per 1,000 students. 

Class size refers to the number of pupds enrolled fn a class or fasCructional 
group. Average cLiss size is the average number of pupils enrolled In sll classes fn a 
school attendance or administrative unit Teacher-pupil ratio is the number of pupils 
enrolled per full-time teacher. Staff ratio Is the number of staff members per 1000 
students (see Table 4 3). 
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■he size of the professional staff is 47 tnembers for eve^ WW P 
Goidelines in literature, statute, and looal poltcv- 

ratios indicate that distiictsvide ratios of total professiOTal staff *“ Jhrto 
range from 47 to 63 professionaU per 1.000 students. This extensive report 
prepared bv the NEA Eeseareh Dh-ision notes that . . onr se^eh has 
not tumed'np a tested model which has received general acceptanre in 
the educational communit)-." The report also notes; (1) that a stainng 
model to fit all situations, when the various factors that ran allett tn 
number and tj-pe of personnel a school system should employ are a 'C 
into consideration, poses numerous problems; (2) no t . 

into account the sldlls and experience of personnel used to rum a 
ratio, i.e., teadiers piched at random xvnU fulfill a staffing ratio o - 
teachers to 400 pupils, but may not provide the exact mix of s ^ 
necessan' to provide a good education program for those 400 pupi • 
Needless to say, planning aimed at developing the optimum pro es 
sional staffing ratio of the school sj-stem (that ratio which alloNvs it to 
accomplish its goals most effectively) must malce certain assumption 
about the number of personnel needed for that purpose. As will be 
pointed out in the following sections, planning assumptions about profes- 
sional staffing ratio take into consideration relative numbers of classroom 
teachers, specialists, and admimstrators. The size of the service staff 
needed to support the professionals should be included in developing the 
total school staffing ratio-size estimates. 


Planning Assumptions: Instructional 
Support Roles and Settings 

Professional Specialists. Most school systems employ, in addition to 
classroom teachers, professional personnel classified as specialists. In- 
cluded in this group arc professional personnel, usually defined as those 
uho spend at least part of their time in instruction in such areas as 
guidance, art, health, library, music, physical education, ps)'chologj’, 
reading, speech correction, teacher aid, and home and school visitation. 
Criteria usually employed to classify instructional specialists are that 
they luve professional certificates, that they render speciabzed services 
not confined to a single classroom, and that the service rendered is 
primarily to children rather than to adults. Given the premise that school 
swlems need botii classroom teachers and specialists, the question of 


’>E4lua!ioTuI Rrvarcl. Service. Staging Patios: Guidelines in Litcratuft. 

SWafe. ewd l^el rolicy. ERS Creubr No. 3. 1972 (Washington. D.C.: National 
Awjcuiion. 1972). I. 
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personnel priorities tltcn arises. Having established the total number of 
professionals to be employed, and assuming that funds have been budg- 
eted for improving classroom imlruction. decisions need to be made on 
the relative number of classroom teachers and specialists and para- 
professionals. The alternatives open to school officials include 

• Maintaining present staffing ratios. 

• Adding more professional specialists. 

• Adding more teachers, thus lowering class size. 

• Employing paraprofessionaU to assist classroom teachers. 

• Purchasing equipment and materials to alter existing instructional 
procedures. 

• Hiring more classroom teachers, more spcdalists, and a few para- 
professionals. 

The foregoing list brings into focus the alternatives to be considered 
in making assumptions about staffing ratios, not only for the annual 
budget but for the future manpower requirenjents of the organization. 

Pnrnprofessional Personnel. Throughout the nation, various experiments 
continue to be made in alternative patterns of school organization and 
staff deployment in order to create new and difTerent roles for classroom 
teachers and to bring about staffing arrangements quite different from 
the majority of those presently in operation. Consider, for example, a 
staffing pattern in which there arc differentiated assignments for the pro- 
fessional members of the instruction team and for the paraprofessionals, 
^vho form a supportive .staff to assist in cariying out instructional plans. 
Tlie paraprofessionals referred to are full- or part-time members of the 
staff who might perform tasks such os supervising the movement of 
children, taking attendance, preparing instructional materials, and assist- 
ing in the \itnization of cducation.al technology in the learning process. 
Typical of paraprofessionals are student teachers, parents who work as 
volunteers in service capacities and individuals placed on the payToll 
and trained to render support service to the instructional process. As will 
be noted subsequently, the purpose of a wried staff is to make maximum 
use of teacher talent. The matter has been brought into locus at this 
point in the discussion of manposver planning to show that the use of 
paraprofessionals for staffing schools is an essential consideration in 
determining the future manpower requirements of the system.” 

leRul lag in pasHlon design for teacher aides is summarized by states in 
Charles Tollett and Dan ToJIett, 'Teacher Aide Laws ate a Mesv- and an Invitation 
to Legal TrotiHes for School Districts” AmcHean School Board Journal, 161i6 (June 
J074). 29-32. 
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Professional Adminisirolors. An administrator may be “ 

member of the professional school staff s.ho has been f 
(mitten) to organize, direct, and control the norh of su 
who renders staff assistance to other administrators.” 

The problem of administrative staff size is one that continual y engages 
the attention of students of school administration. It has „ 

argued, and with complete justification, that most school systems suiter 

from administrative deprivation. _ «• v u loi. is 

The task of defining how large an administrative staff snou 
complicated by many factors. There is great diversity among sc 
systems— in size, educational programs, financial ability, loca^n, an 
community aspirations for education, all of which make for di ®tenK 
in administrative personnel provisions. Although there arc various in t 
cators to measure the size of a school administrative staff, none is con 
sidered a precise yardstick to determine what the optimum administratis e 
staff should be.” That there arc differences in the way schools are sla e 
administratively is shoum by the data in Table 4.4, It is interesting to 
note that the range in percentage of personnel allocated to administration 
is considerably smaller than the range cited for any of the other personne 
categories. 

The problem of determining for a school system of a given size the 
optimum number, tj-pes, and competence of administrative personnel 
involves a variet)’ of considerations. In undertaking this task, perhaps 
the most important question at the outset is what the school system is 
expected to accomplish. \\Tien the school system has clearly identified 
its objectives, which are reSected in polides and programs, it can con- 
centrate on the administrative functions to be performed, the specific 
tasks related to each function, and the number and types of personnel 
needed to perform the functions. 

Careful analysis of the current organization structure svill help to 
determine its suitability for accomplbhing established goals. Among the 
questions to be asked in appraising the current administrative structure 
are the following; 

• WTiat is the present administrative staffing pattern? 

• ^Vhat ts’pes of administrative positions now exist? 

What are the functions of the various administrative positions? 

• How are activities of the various positions coordinated? 

Are relationships among adnunistrative positions daiified so that 


” Superifltendwits, assistants, principals, business managers, coordinators, direc- 
lon^ supersi^, and assistants to adnumstrators are included in this category. 

A usetol indicator of professional administrative staff size is the number of ?«>• 
lessional administrators per 1,000 pu^. 
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Tabic 4.4. Or^onfzoUonol Size anrf renonnel Components 


5irc 0/ 

A’urnhrr 

Per Pent 
of dost- 

Percent 
of Inslrw- 

Per Cent 
of 

Per Cent 

Total 

I)itlricl 

of 

room 

tiona' 

Adntinis- 

of Service 


(AD^n 

Distnefs 

Teachers 

SprtMisls 

iraiian 

Personnel 

INtmher) 

Over 11,090 

5 

57.02 

11.72 

4.26 

20.34 

5473 8 

11,500-11,990 

I 

G7.3I 

7.04 

3.41 

22.2.'> 

8S1.0 

11.000-11.4-lf) 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 



10,500-10,900 

5 

57.01 

n.!9 

4.82 

26.10 

4008 0 

10,000-10,490 

1 

61.05 

13.18 

5.56 

20.06 

683.0 

9,500- 0,909 

5 

59.7X 

11.55 

4.02 

25.15 

3455.0 

9,000- 9.499 

2 

C4.49 

S.S7 

4.6.5 

22.08 

1376.1 

8,500- 8,090 

2 

61.58 

13.06 

4.44 

19.40 

1103.0 

8,000- 8.490 

3 

59.77 

11.17 

4.27 

24.56 

1781.8 

7,500- 7,993 

6 

5.5..77 

I3.«J 

4.6! 

2G.SS 

3542.2 

7,000- 7,49.0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0,500- 0,099 

2 

59 90 

13 30 

3.92 

23,87 

070.0 

fi.OflO- 6.409 

7 

56.70 

1363 

4.41 

25.71 

3220.6 

5,500- .5,999 

4 

56.75 

14.91 

3.76 

21.S0 

1589.3 

5.(Xlt>- 5,499 
4,500- 4,099 

6 

59.60 

)2.0S 

4.47 

23.9S 

2134.3 

11 

5955 

12.38 

4.23 

24 32 

3780.0 

4.000- 4,409 
8,500- 3,009 

10 

57.22 

12 15 

3.87 

20.01 

3217.1 

7 

Cl.(H 

13.93 

3.6S 

21.6S 

1739.0 

3,000- 3,400 

0 

5.5.47 

16.63 

3.88 

25.19 

2163.2 

2,600- 2,000 

16 

C2.16 

14.23 

4.10 

26.43 

2016.4 

2,000- 2.409 

6 

01.29 

14.74 

3.S7 

22.53 

00S.5 

1,500- 1.009 

16 

.5.8 06 

13.76 

3.87 

24.33 

1055.0 

1,000- 1,490 

4 

55.0$ 

1806 

3.06 

23 62 

403.7 

600- 990 

4 

5S.85 

15 75 

4.07 

21.67 

241.3 

High 

_ 

04,49 

18.00 

5.56 

2931 

— 

Low 

— 

5.5.37 

7.04 

3.41 

10.49 

— 


Source; Data from acliool diatricu in meUopohtan Philadelphia area, Filea of Center 
for FieM Sliidiea, Graduate Scliool of Education, University of Pennsylvania. 


duplicatidn of effort and neglect of essential responsibilities are 
minimized? 

• Are administrative resources sufficient to carry' out immediate and 
projected responsibilities? 

» Does the administrative staff have enough time to develop and to 
initiate new plans? 

• ^\'bat organization of administrative personnel will most help them 
to do their work? 

Although it wuld be presumptuous to identify here a single adminis- 
trative structure to serve any and all stdiool systems, some gutdeb'nes can 
be suggested to serve as a basis for developing planmng assumptions. 
Tliese include 

• t/iiif control Appointment of a diief executive who serves as execu- 
tive officer to the board of education; whose reporting relationship is 
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erfusively to ,h.t board; rvho ac« os poliq- 

and who is responsible tor nommatmg to the board a p 

be employed in the system. „ rn rbe epntral ad- 

• Siijlcient manpoucr to odminister the njstem. I _i)er of 

nriSstration there should be prorusiorr for a 

assistant superintendents to perform functions such as logistics, per 

sonneh instruction, pbnning, and eitemal relations. 

• Full-time niiminislrolors for etxnj sc/iool ollendnncc unit. g^ 
modem secondary schools need, in addition to deparlmmt hea^ 
and roordinalors, several full-time administrators in the Knlral oinre. 
a principal, and assistant principals for funds and facilities, s 

behawor, and Student activities. 

• Emphosii upon administraUce teamKorlc. Planning wnat, ^ 
much, organizing, leading, and controlling should be clone y supe 
riors, and how much and what should be done by subordinates. 

• Clari/iMfion of work responsibilities, and reporting relationships y 
tneom of position guides, organization charts, and the organizattona 
manual. There should be meaninglul objectives for each position. 

• Emphorij upon the instruction function. Consideration of vvajs o 
malong the instruction function the central concern of the s)’Sten>— 
by designing the administrative structure to that end. 


Service Personnel Senicc or classified personnel are school systetn 
employees who perform woii* for which no educational certification is 
required and who do not participate directly in the instructional process. 
Clerical, maintenance, operation, food service, security, and transporta- 
tion employees are usually grouped in this categor}*. As iDustrated in 
Table 4.4, the number of classified employees in relation to tbe total 
sta5 varies considerably. Determining the size and deplojinent of the 
supporting stafi may be as fornudable as determining aininistrative and 
instructional personnel needs. 

The extent of supporting service, in the final analysis, is a matter or 
judgment for individual ssstems. Some major factors that affect deter- 
mination of staff need, and which must be weighed in mating decisions 
on this matter, include 


• Standards of service established for secretarial, clerical operation 
and maintenance, food service, transportation, and safety personnel 

• Plans for utilization of personnel 

• Competence of personnel 

• Extent to which certain services are performed on a contractual basis 
by nonsdjool agencies, such as catering of food service, cleaning, 
security, and srwvv removal 

• Availability of labor-saving devices. 
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• Union relationships. 

• Numl>er, size, and function of units in the scliool plant. 

• Use of community agents for school functions ( safety personnel lu 
control traffic). 

• Use of p.'iit-timc and temporaiy personnel. 

• Differences in building design. 

The size of (ho site, variations in the foregoing topography factors, and 
unique characteristics of buildings and grounds, make it improbable that 
sound decisions concerning the size of the logistical support staff can be 
arrived at through the use of arbitrary ratios or formulas. Some school 
districts need extensive transportation scrsices; others require none. Some 
have a compirliensivc support program for every attendance unit; others 
may e.ttend .services to some units and not to others. Additional ilhistra- 
tions could be cited to indicate variations among school districts in all 
kinds of supporting services. But the point is that only by careful analysis 
of the key factors (hat affect the number of personnel needed can reason- 
able (udgments be reached. 

There are at least two premises that enter into decisions on support 
service. The first is that expenditures for support personnel should not be 
increased at the expense of the educational program. Every dollar so 
expended Ls diverted from instruction— the reason for the school's exist- 
ence. The second i.s that logistical service should meet the requirements 
of the educational program artd pro\a’de for the health, comfort, and 
safety of pupil and staff personnel. Essentially, (he problem is one of 
maintaining a defensible balance beti^rcn necessary service and eco- 
nomical use of the operating force. 

Tire logistics problem thus involves a critical examination by ad- 
ministration of the essential amount and kinds of service necessary to 
support the educational program. This means that there must be a defini- 
tion of what maintenance, operation, transportation, secretarial, clerical, 
food, security, and safetv services are to be prorided, as well as what 
st.and.ards of service are to be maintained. 


Planning Assumptions: Staff Deployment 

Staff size is not the only consideration in developing nranpower- 
planning assumptions. An equally important consideration is the alloca- 
tion of personnel to organizational tasks, "nie underlying concept is 
referred to as staff deployment and involves effecti^■e and economical 
arrangement of appropriate numbers of personnel within and among the 
four major personnel categories (professional teachers, professional 
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specialists, protessiocal atomistraton. and 

• iSE?rs:Ss^.— Si" 

room teachers and specialists? Ke 

• In deplo)ing professional specialists, wliat assumptions 
made about the self-sufficiency of atlendancc units? 

• Because of cunent tnowledge on early childhood education, 
are the implications for staff-deplojinent? 

• How can staffing imbalances among the four personnel categon 
be minimized when decisions relating to the foregoing quesUons ar 
made? 


The following text analj'zes some of the problems and issues involved in 
making assumptions about sta0 dep^Tnent. 


DeplojTnent of the Professional Instructional Stall. Accordi^ 
McKenna, once a decision Is made about emplopng a given number o 
professional staC members, there are two major choices in staff allocabon 
open to school offidals.” 

• Hire many teachers (to keep classes small) and few specialists. 

• Hire fewer teachen (larger classes) and more specialists. 

It appean reasonable to assume that whatever decision is made b)' a 
school s)'stem about the number of classroom teachers it will employ, it 
will also need to give consideration to the number and tj’pe of speaalists 
needed, and to the priority of each need.” 


Decentralized Organization and Staff Deployment. The present trend 
toward dccentraliang school organizations has implications for the de- 
ploNTnent of professional personnel. Ideally, school attendance units 
should have a high degree of self-sufficiencj’ and should depend upon the 
central administration for the performance of those services that the 
units cannot undertake effectively. Under this arrangement, guidance, 
psychological, library, and other specialized services would be attached 
to the attendance unit 


•'iWnaT-d 11. McKenn*. Sfaffing the Schoolt (New York: Bnfcau ot Publication*. 
Trtcbm Columbia Uoiveni^, 1965). 51. 

of prufea^lonal staS dcplojineiit identified by McKenna are 
unfform tUEng, unifonn cla« size, small class size, large class size, small elemen- 
Ury tU« lii^, hrge elementary dass size, small secondary class size, and Urge 
sewnlary class rtze. 
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Without going into an extensive analysis of the merits and demerits 
of a decentralized school organization, let us remarlc that if decentraliza- 
tion of specialized sen'ices is accepted as a planning assumption, staff 
deploj-ment will bo different from when such services are hichly cen- 
tralized.’* 

Staff Deployment and Early Childhood Education. Distribution of staff 
members to pro\’ide instruction and special services, and the priorities to 
be established for allocating staff among these functions, are ine.\tricably 
related to educational goals. In comidering staff deployment, the Endings 
of Bloom are significant.** The increasing evidence summarized by Bloom, 
to the effect that “early childhood education is the key to insuring that 
tlie following ten or rirelve years of required pubh'c education are not 
wasted” has implications for staff allocation. If the early years of edu- 
cation are fundamental to ali that follows, different approaches to staff 
allocation — those that would focus on better teaching and special services 
in the earlier years of school— are In order. Bloom suggests, for example, 
Uiat because of the vital role of individualization of learning and instruc- 
tion in early childhood, a ratio of one adult to fifteen children might be 
regarded as minimum for the first grade, with slightly higher ratios for 
the next two grades. 

One aspect of staff allocation in special services is the need for more 
guidance and psychological service personnel to deal with such matters 
as the prediction of academic achievement of individual children, identi- 
fication of talent, improvement of the sequence of learning, and impro^'e- 
ment of the cumulative record as an instrument in planning child 
development. At this juncture we should mention the key role of the 
attendance unit in providing for continuity in furthering the maximum 
development of each child in its jurisdiction. It Is precisely for this reason 
— the concern for the overall development of each child— that the idea 
of self-sufficiency for each attendance unit has been stressed. The main 
function of the principal and his staff is to facilitate the development of 
individual children over a given }KTiod of time. This requires personnel 
who are in residence, so to speak, at the attendance unit. Periodic visits 
by central office personnel cannot solve the problems related to child 
development. A more intimate and prolonged association is needed. Al- 
though centra! instructional personnel are undeniabl)’ essential if the 
school system is to accomplish its aims, it is equally important that the 

«See Albert H. Shuster and Don Stewart. The Principal and the Aatonomout 
Elementary School (Columbus. Ohio: Charles E. Xtemll Publishers. 1973). 

Beniamin S. Bloom. “Stability and Oiange In Human Characteristics: Implica- 
lions for School Reorganization.** EducaftoiwI ArfmlnWrafion Querteriy, 2:1 (Winter 
19661.34-49. 
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self-contained attendance unit be provided wtb administrative, instruc- 
tional, and specialized personnel who will work as a team to plan for c 
comprehensive development of each child, _ 

The foregoing emphasis on child development as a determioant o 
staff deplo)'Tnent leads to a reconsideration of the traditional practice of 
allotting available specialized services, such as guidance, to the secondary 
rather than to the elementary school. 

Staff^ Category Balance. Another consideration in deploying personnel 
involves the establishment of a reasonable balance among major staff 
categories. The data shown in Table 45 illustrate the problem rather 
striking})'. In some of the school sj'slems included in the sample, the 
relatively large number of service personnel employed creates an obvious 
staffing imbalance. As noted earlier, the educational program suffers when 
staffing unbalances are created and permitted to continue. Planning to 
avoid such imbalances among all categories of personnel is basic to 
staff dq>loj7nent decisions. 


Tsbt« 45. R^io ©/ Pnfettiottal to SertUe 
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Planning Assumptions: Staff Utilization 

Staflf utilization encompasses many things. It involves; 

• Des’ising t\’ays whereby the ablest teachers can be made available to 
more students. 

• Assessing staff abilities and maximizing them for instructional 
purposes. 

• Conserving the energies and talents of the staff for genuine edu- 
cational tasks. 

• Recognizing staff differences and maldng leaching assignments ac- 
cordingly. 

• Relieving the instructional staff of routine work that can be per- 
formed effectively by personnel, such as clerical and instructional 
assistants cmplo) ed for this purpose. 

• Supporting the professional functioning of teachers through greater 
and more imaginative use of modem technological aids to instruction. 

Staff utilization Involves all of these things and, at its best, represents a 
sy.stemalic effort to utilize fully and economically the abilities, time, and 
energies of personnel to maximum advantage. One method of improving 
staff utilization, referred to herein as di/ferenlifl/cd staffing, is discussed 
next. 

Differentiated Staffing. The individualization of programs for pupils, 
based upon tlfcir needs and interests, has Jong been a cardinal concern 
in American education. It has become increasingly clear in recent years 
that in order to realize tliis aim the basic role of the teacher will have to 
change drastically. As noted earlier, the traditional concept of a school 
staff consisting of classroom teachers who are generalists is coming under 
careful scrutiny. Many practitioners contend that the role of classroom 
teacher ns jack-of-all-trades is impracticable; that teaching a ^vide range 
of subjects effectively, besides taking care of a variety of nonteaching 
tasks, does not permit direct and intensiw interaction with pupils. Conse- 
quentl)’, the concept of differentiated staff has emerged as one method 
of coping with the growth of knowledge. Deployment of differentiated 
instructional personnel h.as potential for broadening and deepening the 
educational program as well ns for employing most effectively the in- 
terests, skills, and special knowledge of staff members. The National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards describes 
its position and tlie concept of differentiated staffing in this statement: 

The definition implies that under a diBerentiatcd staffing arni/»grmenr educa- 
tion personnel would be selected, educated, and deployed in ways that would 
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maVe optin.™ me of m.ereiU, abililiea. and commitmenti and afford then, 
greater antonomy in detennining their o.™ service 

^ A differentiated .tall nonld inelude teachers and a -^an^ of 
personnel, snhiec. matte, sperialnts, adminnhato^, ries 

persons from other professions, craftsnren. volunteers and S 

Tt pmaprofessionals and teacher aides. Widun the cimsroon. 
some professionals might serve as leaders, responsihle tor 
teachen, coordination of teaim of assoaates and assutants, and S'" 
agement of the learning setting. Others might Innction inainly as ^ gn 
dans of learning ddhenlties, constructors d individualized program 
pupils, developers of inlerpersonal attitudes and behaviors, and the i • 
Status and financial reward would be based on the complexity and m e 
of the taslc the teacher chose to prepare for and assume. The ^di^na m 
pay issue would be as’oided in that the teachers would be paid diSeren y 
assuming diSerent responsibilities, as compared to being paid differxml y 
cause the)' were judged to be performing stmfljr tasks at different esc 
quality.” 


It is assumed, then, that size and composition of the school staS ^ 
affected by staff utilization. But the whole problem of staff utiliMtion is 
$0 intenelated with the organization of instruction that it is difficuU o 
determine categorically what optimal staff utilization should be. Tha 
concepts and practices relative to staff composition and utilization are 
undergoing significant changes is evident from current innovations m 
the organization of instruction. In addition, new and changing roles or 
schools and teachen, as illustrated, will have considerable impact on 
staff deplo)’ment and utilization. 

School planners need to give careful consideration to the utilization o 
available manpower in maldng estimates of the size and composition or 
school staffs. In increasing numbers, school systems throughout the 
country conceive classes to be of varying size; leadiing assigrunents are 
varied, and much of the routine work b assigned to personnel below the 
professional level. The key idea b to enable the professionally trained 
teaching staff to render more professional service more effectively to 
more students. 


Continued experimentation with different versions of a variable class- 
size plan, cspedaHy at the secondary level, to test the assumption that 
the nature of the subject should dictate the size of class and length of 
period, win involve assumptions about staff utilization. Different models 
of class size, for example funftnitted »tse; moderate size; ccticity size; 
small groupt; independent study"), will undoubtedly call for ingenuity in 
bringing the right kind of staff to meet the individual needs of all pupib. 


” NaUooU CoretnivsuTn on Teadier Education and Prof«tior»l Standards, A Tosi- 
iVm Stetfment on tho Conerpt of Differentiated Slaffine (Wasliiagttm, D-C.: N»' 
tjcmal Education Anodatkm, 1963), 6 
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Schedules and Work Load, The school schedule is an administrative 
device for realizing the aims of the educational program. Its construction 
inr-oK-es decisions governing the kinds of instructional activities provided, 
number of personnel needed, sizes of instruclion.il groups, length of in- 
structional periods, staff work load, and assignment of duties appropriate 
to staff interests, training, and ability. Unfortunately, its significance is 
not alu’ays fully appreciated. Unless there is effective scheduling of 
pupils, plant, staff, and programs, much of the effort that goes into 
budgeting, reemiring, se]cct}ng, ami tJevehping school staffs will be 
wasted. 

It must be recognized th.il scherluling, especially at the secondary 
level, is an important determinant of staff size. If the work load of 
each individual staff member is not carefully planned, both in terms of 
equity and utility, there is waste. If instructional activities of dubious 
vtilue arc scheduled, it is questionable whether this is the wisest use of 
staff time and tax funds. A high incidence of small classes or an ex- 
ceedingly small pupil-teacher ratio increases school staff and expendi- 
tures. In short, the sclicdule involves a review of so many factors affecting 
educational progress— grouping, staff utilization, program breadth and 
depth, cost, staff size and deployment — that careful appraisal of Its ef- 
fects is decidedly one of administration’s primary and continuous con- 
cerns." 

The work load of each staff member has been the subject of discussion 
and research for many years. Its measurement is extremely difficult be- 
cause of the intangibles tfiat must be taken into account, including out- 
of-school activities, community demands, curriculum-related differences 
in the number of class preparations, and school-related duties beyond 
the normal assignment. The list of solutions for making each teachers 
work load reasonably equitable is a long one, ranging from the centraliza- 
tion of such clerical work as the recording of attendance data to the use 
of teacher aides for grading themes and reports and supervising study 
halls and cafeterias. So variable are the factors affecting the teachers 
work within a single school, or from one school to another, that In- 
corporating them into a general load formula presents numerous com- 
plexities. Tile core problem to he dealt with in making work loads 
reasonably equitable is staff size. If the staff is not sizable enough to 
can)' out the educational program, a work overload cannot be resolved 
by manipulating a formula. A formula developed cooperatively by the 
administration and professional staff, however, can be a useful device in 
studying ways to maintain balance and equity in staff load. Systematic 


”See Anthony Saville, Instructim Programming; Itsuj?* ond tnnocaJiont in 
School Scheduling (Columbus. Ohio; Charles E. PoWisliers. 1973). 
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analyses wiU help to identify load imbalance and its causes, and to pro 

vide a basis for planning solutions to the problem. nhnning. 

This completes the analysis of factors important to P 2 

enabling us to move to a discussion, in the next chapter. P 

through 6 (see Figure 4.3) of the manpowcr-planning 
The primary focus of Chapter 5 is the transformation of 
sumptions into a future organization structure and the con 
personnel requirements. 


Summary 

In tins chapter, examination of personnel administration moved from 
fundamental concepts to manpower planning, the fint and perhaps or 
most of 11 subproccsses included in the personnel function. Major s ep^ 
in the manpower-planning process include development of manpouc 
assumptions, preparation of the organization structure, preparation o 
manpower inventory, implementation of manpower plans, and con 
of manpower plans. Planning assumptions are derived from the broa 
goals established for the school system and are essential to the develop* 
ment of specific manpower forecasts, master plans, policies, programs, 
and budgets. Once the planning assumptions are agreed upon, the or- 
ganization structure and the manpower required to operate it are 
projected. PosiUon guides are then developed for each position in the 
structure, projected manpower requirements are matched with present 
personnel, and plans are made for the individual development of stao 
members to quahfy for new or unfilled positions. The ultimate aim of the 
manpower-planning process is to resolve hey personnel decisions, in- 
cluding the types and number of people needed by the organization now 
and in the futine, the standards to be established for the employTuent of 
all categories of personnel, and the kinds of plans needed to ensure that 
the school sj’stem attracts the variety of competent personnel needed to 
fulfill its mission. 



CHAPTER 5 


Manpozver Planning: Structure 
and Staff Projections 


Projecting the Organization Structure 
and Manpower Requirements (Step 2) 

From preparing ntanpower-plaimmg assumptions we turn now to ana- 
lyze the second step in the manpower-planning process— projecting the 
organization structure ( Figure 4.3, p. 95). Two major tasVs arc Involved. 
The first fs to forecast the ty|)c of structure that uill best meet future 
needs of the school s)'stem. This involves forecasting for the planning 
period under consideration, for the numbers and t>pcs of personnel 
needed at the lop, the middle, and the bottom of the org.mizatfon, and for 
linking people and positions to purposes. Tlie second task is to create 
position designs; this involves the preparation of position guides that 
establish objectives, roles, and relationships of each position in the or- 
ganization, and the qualifies needed by individuals to fill the positions. 
The intent of tlie following is to portray the manner in which manpower- 
planning assumptions can be quantified and used as the planning base 
to project staff size and composition. 


Determination of Monpower Requirements 

Let us assume at this point that hypothetical (Clouderoft) school 
system planners have thoroughly rcvfmved tlie goals of U>c school sj stem 
for the years ahead: ha\’e anticipated the changing social, economic, 
political, and educational enWronment in which the school system will 
operate; and ha\ e identified the specific objectives inherent in the go.ils, 
the educational experiences needed to accomplish the ohjcctu’cs, the 
quality and quantity of personnel needed, and the funds and facilities 
essential to the pbns. Let us further assume the planners have examined 
and developed carefuity the manpower-planning assumptions alluded to 

m 
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in Chapter 4 . The school system is now in a position to P ) 
number of positions in the future organization structure Ta 
illustrates one of seseral methods that can be used to I" J , 
pmver.plauuing assumptions. Using the set of numerical 
proposed, staffing assumptions can be employed to develop an \ 
kind of organization structure that needs to be planned over a pen 
time under a given set of conditions. , , 

The basic idea underlying Table 5.1 is quite simple. Any sc 
district can use it to undertake an analysis of staffing objective an 
policies needed for their attainment Numerous advantages can C" 
rived from the tj’pe of personnel forecast illustrated. These inclu e 


• Extending the range of planning activities in a school administrative 

unit bej'ond a single year. . 

• Identif)Tng future trends in enrollments on which to base personne 


needs. 

Developing an inventoiy of present personnel components. 

Projecting the present numerical stafi adequac)' into the staff size 
ultimately desired in each of the system’s structural units. 

' Quantifjnng personnel needs for budgelarj' purposes. 

' Translating manpower-planning assumptions into a future organi- 
zation structure. 

‘ Linking perscmnel planning with other sj-stemwide planning efforts. 

• Determining the priority order of penonnel needs. 

• identifj-ing obstacles to the realization of the total personnel plan, 
and methods for surmounting them. 


In preparing the projections of professional positions it is important to 
note that effective results depend on both the accuracy' of enrollment 
projections and the proper representation of the desired ratio between 
pupils and professional personneL As noted earlier, there is no standard 
ratio applicable to all districts. Each district, through careful examination 
of relevant internal and external variables, must determine the ratio that 
will work most effectively. This involves consideration of the various 
economic, political, and social concerns that influence such a policy de- 
cision. Once established, this ratio is then used to ascertain methodically 
the professional personnel requirements of the individual sy'stem. 

It may very well be that some systems facing a period of declining 
enrollments may not choose to permit the number of pupils per member 
of the professional staff to decline, but would rather hold the ratio 
constant through staff attrition. Regardless of which decision is made 
r^arding the desired staffing ratio, care must be taken to ensure that 
me intended change is gradual, and attainable over the proposed period 
of time. In assessing the level of the overall professional staffing ratio, 
attention should also be focused on the existing ratios among teaching 
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penonnel, mstmcaonal n,.cial.ies, and 

be that in many cases such mleraal raUos MC pure > 

lences and that ncsv ratio objectives tsnold more properly 

educational mission. , i 5 1 

The reader should recognize that the approach suggested in Ta • 
is not offered as the ultimate solution to long-term manpower torccasn g. 
For example, the technique einplo)-cd to project professional nianpoxNe 
requirements could be broadened to include data on service pers 
so as to maVe the planning more comprehensive. %foreov'er, the 
niques can be refined to quantify manpower-planning requiremen 
each school attendance unit prior to consolidating the data for^s e 
wide forecasts. Planning tools for this purpose will be illustrate m 
forthcoming section on manpmver inventory. 


Projecting the Organization Structure 

Completion of the forecast of the long-term manpower requirements 
for the school s)'stem maVes it possible to project the organization 
ture in detail The model structure is projected in terms of redefine 
objectives, including the positions, functions, and reporting relationships 
best calculated to achieve them. Existing organization functions, func- 
tionaries, and methods of operation are ignored in developing the model 
structure. Several t)*pcs of planning tools that can be of assistance to 
school officiab in r^esigning the organization structure should be men- 
tioned. These include 

Tlie Position Guide. The position guide, an example of which is shos'Ti 
in Figure 7.2, can be used to specify the work or expectations of each 
position in the organization, relationships of the position, and qualifica- 
tions needed to perform the work allocated to the position. It is also use- 
ful in the reenutment, compensation, development, position analysis, and 
control processes. 

The Organization Chart. .Although it is perfectly clear that an organiza- 
tion chart, such as the one shown in Figure 12.2, has limitations in 
portraving the realities of an organization structure, it is an extremely 
useful planning tool for cstablbhing and appraising formal relationships- 
It helps to establish the organization’s views as to the functions, relation- 
ships, and levels of various poritions in the administrative hierarchy. It 
provides a skeletal \ie%v of the total organization, its position composition, 
and a general picture of the relative importance and status of the several 
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positions comprising the structure. It can be used, too, as a worhng hy- 
pothesis to test position guides and position-responsibility charts. 

Organization Manual. An organization manual is a document which 
describes the formal organization structure. It contains charts and state- 
ments relating to position authority and responsibility. The advantages of 
an organization manual are numerous. Most important, however, is that 
the manual represents a formal commitment by the organization to a 
structure. In addition, the organization manu.il helps to identify line and 
staff responsibilities, to communicate to all members of the organization 
tile nature of the structure, to minimize the overlapping of functions, 
to enable the organization to allocate responsibilities, and to improve 
personnel administration. 

The planning activity involved in developing the foregoing tools is of 
considerable importance in that it can be conducive to enhanced role ful- 
fillment by personnel, to better tmderslanding of roles, to wiser use of the 
stnictural tools, and to more effective organization. 


Preparing the Manpower Inventory (Step 3) 

The next step in the manpower-planning process (as portrayed in 
Figure 4.3), after the manpower requirements and organization structure 
have been projected, is the preparation of an inventory of current man- 
power resources. The chief purpose of this activity in the total process 
is to determine (he extent to which existing personnel in the school sj's- 
tem can be matched with the manpower requirements anticipated in the 
projected organiziition stnicture. This includes analysis of size, composi- 
tion, characteristics, and deployment of the e.xisting school staff. The 
primary purpose of this data-gathcring step in the manpower-planning 
process is to identifj- the numbers and deplo)’ment of the present man- 
power resources in the scliool system. This information can then be used 
to assess the present manpou’er resources relative to the projected posi- 
tions in the future organization structure (see Table 5.3). 

The personnel inventory can be initiated by an audit of the current 
school system according to physical location, such as (he school at- 
tendance unit, or central or regional offices. Tu-o types of personnel data 
are needed in completing the information to determine the status of the 
present attendance unit staff. These are data relating to total staff char- 
acteristics and data rebating to inrfioidiwf members comprising the staff, 

Attendance Unit General Staff Data. School attendance units are the 
major operational units of public sdiool organizations. As decentralized 
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uniti within tiie school system, they are administered by the principal and 
his staff. The prijicipalship is the level at whicJi most of the operating 
decisions will be made and primary organizational plans for instruction 
activated. It should he noted here tlwt a significant trend in school organi- 
zation is to give each school allendance unit more autonomy and to mate 
it self-contained. This represents an effort to make each attendance unit 
large enough to provide an enriched educational program and a staff of 
adequate size and siifRcient quality to render those services required by 
the program without heaw dependence on (he instructional personnel 
attached to t}>e central office. The jyoifit should be made here that the 
personnel audit of the school attendance unit should be finked to system- 
wide planning. Some attendance units, for example, may not have (he 
physical facilities to house the instructional programs envisioned in the 
systemwide plan. The long-term educational plan should make it possible 
to establish attendance units of optimum size, to eliminate very small 
units, and to modify those which may be larger than desirable for opti- 
mum teaching-learning conditions. In short, the scliool attendance person- 
nel audit should make it possible not only to determine the size, composi- 
tion, anddeplojancfit of (he exisring staff, but (o provide information as to 
the destiny of each attendance unit in the proposed organization stntc- 
turc. Basic to such decisions is information similar to that illustrated in 
Table 5.2 on the ov'crall personnel characteristics for each of the at- 
tendance units in llie Cloudcroft school S)'Stem. These data make it pos- 
sible to assess more readily staff ratios, deployment, and composition in 
each attendance unit, as well as in the total system. The infonnalion from 
this analysis, used in conjunction with plans for organizing instruction in 
each unit and ultimate pupil enrollment planned for eacli unit, wall im- 
prove tjie validity of forecasts relating to unit manpower requirements. 
Table 5.2, it should be noted, is applicable to a long-term forecast of 
personnel needs by otleiulance units when appropriate data are inserted. 

Data on Individual Staff Members. Collection and analysis of informa- 
tion on individual staff members (an extended discussion of which is 
contained in Cliapter 16} is an essential element of (be maiipow'er in- 
ventor)’. Data are needed which pertain to age distribution, sex, unit 
affiliation, minority-group membership, educational levels, and skills. To 
provide this information, data on each individual staff member are es- 
sential to assess the potential of the existing staff in order to meet pro- 
jected needs. Both assets and liabiUdes should be revealed by the analysis 
in terms of such characteristics as abilities, experience, skills, present and 
potential assignment, preparation, andpiomotability. 

Figures 5.1, 5.2, and 5.3 have been included to illustrate hrws Jesigned 
to facilitate data-gafhering in connection with the inventory phase (step 
S) of the manpower-planning process. The data to he derived from the 
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rise of the aforementioned figures highlight those factors essentia! to 
controlling the development of the manpott-er plan. The forms are most 
useful in linking present manptnver to existing positions, to promotions, 
or to new positions in the future organization structure. It goes without 
saying that tliis phase of personnel administration is closely integrated 
with other personnel processes such as recruitment, appraisal, and de- 
velopment. 


Forecasting Changes in Manpower Resources 
and Demands (Step 4) 

This step in the manpower planning process, as illustrated in Chapter 
4, Figure 4.3, involves analyses and forecasts of the changes likely to 
occur over the planning period relative to manpower resources and de- 
mands. First, permanent and temporary personnel losses must be antici- 
pated. These include retirements, resignations, deaths, disabilities, dis- 
missals, and leaves of absence. Second, personnel intrasystem movements 
such as transfers and promotions must be considered. Finally, these 
separations and intrasystem personnel movements must be related to the 
positions required for the school district’s future organization structure. 

Prediction of the number of personnel losses and movements is com- 
bined with tjie forecast of professional personnel needs in Table 5.3. In 
analyzing the data contained in the fable it is important to 

• Bemember that the percentages used are merely hypothetical, and 
that the most accurate percentages will be those calculated by the 
individual school district on the basis of past experience. 

• Healize that eacli district must anolj'ze its internal manpower re- 
sources and identify tbrwe individoals to be promoted or transferred 
before final manpower needs arc considered. 

• Specify the types of positions required in order that personnel are 
placed so as to meet requirements the organiz.ation structure. 

As plans to impfement the long-range plan are initiated, it is possible to 
predict from information in Table 5.3 the number of positions to be filled 
annually. With such information, position guides may be carefully revised 
and suitable personnel more professionally recruited. 


Manpower Programming (Step 5) 

The fifth step in the manpower planning process (Figure 43) is re- 
ferred to as programming. More sp«ifically, manpower programming en- 
compasses an interrelated system of activities designed to satisfy unit 
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npower objectives. As sudi, manpower programming is in- 
translating the manpower-needs forecast, developed from 
and 5.3, iolo a feasible, Hme-pbased underfafciog. 
ingure 5.4 has been included to round out our understanding of the 
aspect of time in manpower programming. Following are several points 
with reference to Figure 5.4 and its rehtionship to the manpower re- 
quirements for the Cloudcroft school system as illustrated in Table 5.3. 

‘ In order to satisfy manpower requirements of the school system, 
specific programs will need to be developed to recruit penonnel 
from external sources, and other means employed to generate human 
resources from within the sj'stem. Possible procedures include trans-. 
fers, promotions, staff development, and improved utilization of 
existing manpower. 

• The programming of manpower-planning activities, especially those 
shown in Figure 5.4. is subject to the influence of time. In the design 
portrayed in Figure 5.4, for example, there is short-run emphasis on 
recruitment and placement from external sources; short-run emphasis 
upon internal transfer, promotion, and compensation of personnel. 
Manpower inventory, appraisal, development, and utilization are 
activities within the system xvhich are relatively certain to be the 
focus of continuing emphasis throughout the planning period. It must 
be realized that, although all planning activities must to some extent 
be continuous, what is portrayed is that differences in emphasis on 
specific manpower activities are appropriate at different stages in the 
implementation of the long-range plan. 
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Figure 5.4. Manpower planning activities and time emphasis. 
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• Manpower planning assumes that unknown factors 
forecasts that some uncertainty in programming “ la 

granted. Long-range plans are smlnerahle to many vanable , 
tog decline in population enrollments, changing j , , 

nologv, changes in economic conditions, in policy, and in lead P- 
Consequently, differences between forecasts and actual even 
be anticipated. . , . .« 

• Manpower forecasts cannot predict precisely ichich positions w 
vacated nor a’fien they wll be vacated owing to promotion, ea 
retirement, disability, resignation, or dismissal. 

When the long-term manpower forecast is analyzed it wU yield in 
fonnation on the categories of personnel required in each of the organ » 
tion units. This means that the forecast should provide estimates or 
number and lands of teachers, specialists, administrators, paraprofessiona 
personnel, and service employees in each of the attendance units an ii' 
the central administration. 

This information, coupled with the position guides and the talent m- 
ventot)', makes it possible to proceed with the task of matching positions 
and individuals. Because the complete long-range plan cannot be pul mto 
operation immediately, initiation of a short-range manpower plan involves 
matching, where possible, current personnel wth current positions. This 
phase of plan implementation entails numerous difficulties. The following 
are atypical problems: 


WTiat should be done about incumbents who do not meet the qualifi* 
cations established for their positions? 

To what extent should the position be modified so that the incumbent 
can perform satisfactorily? 

■ If temporary placements are made for personnel who do not fully 
meet established staffing standards, what should be done to prevent 
their assignments from becoming permanent? 

• To what extent snll development programs be needed to permit un- 
qualified incumbents to qualif)* for positions? 

• To what extent will the projected organization structure have to be 
modified before the s^'stem can acquire and develop necessary man- 
power and skills? 


As the short-term plan for matching people and positions is implc* 
mented, the shortages of personnel with specified abilities should be re- 
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vealed by vacancies in new positions created in the projected organiza- 
tion structure, and by positions vacant for other reasons. 

The real significance of continuing analysis of disjiarities between the 
manpower forecast and the manpower inventory is that it enables plan- 
ners to foresee the number of personnel needed and the qualifications 
they should possess in terms of the established position guides. 

In contrast to the short-term plan, the long-term manpower plan con- 
centrates upon S)'Stematic plans for meeting on schedule the number and 
skills deficiencies in the school system. Heavy emphasis is placed upon 
the long-term development of people to fill the positions projected in the 
organization structure. This involves upgrading the present staff as much 
as possible, transfering staff within and behveen attendance units, ^vhere 
desirable, and recruiting personnel from e.xtemal sources. 

Experience has shown repeatedly that o long-term plan of any kind w'll 
never become a rcalll)’ unless subsidiary plans are formulated and imple- 
mented. So it is with manpou'er planning. A design, such as the one out- 
lined in Figure 5.4, will be needed to determine which phases of the 
manpower plan wilt be put into effect during each of the years for which 
It is devised. If staff development programs are essential to the design, or 
if recruitment from external sources is required, plans must be made. Con- 
tinuous updating of position guides, organization charts, organization 
manuals, and manpower im'entories requires derivative plans. In short, 
development and maintenance of numerous supporting pl.ms are essen- 
tial to realizing the master plan.* 

One type of supporting plan just referred to is sho^vn in Tabic 5.4, 
wherein manpower is programmed, in accordance with current deploy- 
ment patterns, by organizational units and position categories for the first 
two years of the long-range manpower plan. These data are designed to 
relate organizational manpoxver requirements by units and positions to 
S}’stemwide manpoxver needs such as those derived in Table 5.3. They 
are used also in developing plans for the various operating units to 
identify patterns of internal personnel movement; to accumulate knowl- 
edge of people and positions that can contribute to personnel develop- 
ment; to program ejqicricnces for individuals who are selected to occupy 
specific positions; and to formulate the near-future recruitment needs. 

In utilizing the data presented in Table S.4, the individual district 
needs to be careful to dotenninc that the percentages expressed between 
the personnel categories and org.anizational units are conducive to estab- 
lishing or maintaining the desired staffing ratios, mere they do not con- 
tinue to fit the long-range needs of the school district, the ratios should be 

* For a more extended disciissinn d roanpwer picgnunminR, see Elmer H. Burack, 
Strategies for Manpoucr Planning and Ptogrammlng (MonMov^-n, S.J.: General 
Learning Corporation, 1972), Part Four. 
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adjusted in accordance widt prewously determined educational policies, 
Acraralely expressed, the desired ratios will provide the long-range plan 
Nvitb a base iiom wlddi to forecast the personnel to be recruited for each 
organizational unit. 


Confrolling Manpower Plans (Step 6) 

The final step in the manpower-planning process (Figure 4.3) is to 
determine the appropriateness of plans to meet projected conditions and 
the extent to which performance conforms to plans. InJierent in the con- 
trol function are three closely related steps which form the basis for the 
following discussion on the control of manpower plans. These are 

• Itevie\vmg plans— including goals, policies, objectives, programs, and 
standards. 

• Checking results against desired performance. 

• Adjusting to correct deviations from plans. 

In the cyclic activity of the administrative process, plans are developed 
and put into operation. Tlie control function is concerned with the effects 
of plans and procedures in relation to the attainment of organizational 
purpose. 

Each major component of the educational operation — plaits, programs, 
personnel, facilities— is a means for attainment of purpose. Eadi has 
an objective subordinate to realization of the school’s purposes but that 
contributes to that realization. Hence, each component of the administra* 
tivo process should be appraised continually in terms of its operational 
effectiveness and its contribution to the larger aims of the enterprise. 
Ideally, every plan th.at tlie sdrool system puls into operation should have 
built-in means for judging its effectiveness. Viewed in this manner, ap- 
praisal is an omnipresent function of school administration, an aspect of 
the administrative process designed to keep means and ends in balance. 

It is concerned with how extensively and how ^vell each operational 
activity contributes to organizational purposes. It is a useful tool, too, in 
analyzing the problems of and planning solutions for both individual and 
total operations. 

Although it is beyond the scope of ibis text to pursue in any detail the 
specific controls needed in various operational activities, the role of ad- 
ministration in developing a scheme for judging the performance of the 
manpower plan can be delineated. Tlie object of the text following is to 
illustrate the meaning of control as it appli« to the personnel function. 
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• Are the numbers and qualit)' of ssstetn per^nel satUfacton'. 

• a\re personnel depbj ed and utilized efiectis'cly? 

Good ccmtrol techniques pro\-ide the organization with inform^*™ 
about gaps betss-een plans and performances and about the 
the disparities. Numerous variabl« aflect the best manpower pl^tis. 
casts may be inaccurate, unforeseen events may occur, human prob 
engendered by structural changes may be greater than 
chan^ng concepts may lead to modification of the j^jected organiza ^ 
structure, changes may occur in perceptions of indi%idual stafi members 
concerning their roles, attrition rates ma\' be lower or hi^er thM^ a^ 
tidpated, and rale of structural change may be unsatisfactois'. This is 
S3S- that the control concept involves the assumption that things rMJ 
wrong, that plans may not have the intended effect Reme^al action is, 
of course, essential to keeping the manpower plan on course. Infonn^cra 
derived through appraisal of the plan should contribute to the sv'st«n s 
ability to find the causes for devnatioss fr om the plans, as well as reasons 
for anv' diSculties encountered in implementing the plans. 

The value of getting information about faults of the plan, deviations 
from erpectancj’, and reasons for performance that does not conform to 
Qpectanf^, is that it enables the sj'stem to initiate corrections immedi- 
ately. Plans or perfonnance hardh’ ever fail or succeed instantly in schoo 
sj-stems. A go^ control ss'stein helps to bead off trouble before it be- 
comes serious and to moify plans so that ultimateh* they will become 
effective. 

Although it is apparent that in a soundly conceived manpower plan 
the personnel imentoij’ ^-ill have to be up^ted continuously, it is also 
clear that authorization of the pro j ected structural plan calls for changes 
in records relating to assignments, and additions and deletions of posi- 
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CHAPTER 6 


Recruitment of Personnel 


The ten. «aui.m.nt a. medhere refers to those a.*v,t,es 

administraaon designed to altiact the numbets and " P 

needed to carey on the svorV of the school 
ment facet of the personnel function has both short- and 
Implicatioav The short-range pUn involves those a^nbes f 

meet current demands for personnel, such as that which contmu y 

In every organization when positions ate vacated and canno 
from internal manposver sources. The long-terrn plan inc u | 

actis’ilics designed to assure a continuous supply of qualified pro! 
and service personnel. The theme of this chapter is that an - 

aggressive program of recruitment, directed toward placing and 'eep 6 
a qualified and satisfied Individual in cv’cr)' position in the school sys e » 
is critical to organizational effectiveness. With this in mind, we wil 
cuss fint the integration oi manpower planning with recruitrnent proc> 
esses, especially the manner in which the sj'stem goes about deve oping 
specific recruitment plans to close the gap between the positions ® 
flut'd in the fulurc orgonirafion structure and the projected profile or e 
ciijfin" pcnonncl force. Then we will turn to a discussion of the co 
ordination of public cmploj'ment policy, union policj’, system policy, nn 
recruitment. The intent is to stress the point that modem recruitmen 
docs not taVc place in a social or organizational vacuum. Discussion o 
poliev integration leads to a description of the recruitment process itse 
It Is through the actirities that comprise this process that the system 
actually goes about the business of attracting external candidates 
various sources to fill anticipated position vacancies. Each of these ®ctiyi* 
tics or subproccsses is examined as an interdependent element along 'vi 
others In the planning system. Emphasis is ^ven to the proposition that 
effective direction of the recruitment function will minimize problems that 
ensue in the leiecti'on of penonnel; in placemenf, so that they can per- 
form effectively; and In their career decelopmenf as they arc assimilated, 
osenttuTly, Into the system. The recruitment process in a school s)’stcm, 
tlien. is viewed ns a unified staffing effort involring an infernal dimension 
(nwNlng qualified indiriduals up from within), an crtemal dimension 
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These arc among the premises upon ivhich an effective recimtment 
plan rests. 


Actisities in the recruitment process are guided by and 
%%-ith previously established manposver, personnel developmen , 

selection plans. The manpower plan establishes the number o p 

tions to be filled throughout the planning period; the dweiopm^^ 
plan indicates the potential of current Tnanpo%ver to fin ce 
vacancies in the ss’stem; the selection process eliminates those s' 
do not meet position and organizational requirements. ^ 

• The recruitment process is conceived as an essential but no a 

isolated aspect of the total personnel function. _ , 

• The recruitment process is '•ic'ved as a carefully planned, organizca, 
directed, and controlled operation. 

• Stall participation is ctreouraged in formulating and implementing 
recruitment plans. 

• The board of education is the prime mover in the local rccruitmen 
process. Tins implies a complex of positive altitudes and actions oii 
the part o! this body, leading to the des'clopment of emplo>'men 
conditions calculated to attract and retain qualified personnel- 

• Tlie board of education delegates responsibility for implementation 
of recniitmcnt polics- to its executive officer. 

• Specific duties of the board’s executive officer in the lecruitmcn 
process include determination of immediate and long-term quanlita 
ti\p and quahtathe personnel needs; establishment of qualification 
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standards tor all pcrsonnaU 

budgetary plans which embrace p . I ^ and attract 

sonnet n/eds; development o a system 
qualified persons for service in the system, 

tectiveness of recruitment plans. emnloyment in the system 

• ■ ’“ibllUy ^rthe^h^Tseeutlve offieen the hoard mahes all 

. r:rchtr ,ualir.ed pcr»nncl is^tn^d-based, and not restricted 

U maslmized. recruitment condi- 

It the school system is to employment policy, 

tions just stated, it “ntt first give »m'd system 

which is constantly developed, This prehmt- 

to cope with continuing social an g „ descrip- 

naq. (though vital) topic wall be discusseu 
tion of the recrviitment process. 


Public Entploymun. Policy ond Recruitment 

1, has been said that au 

So ”is^bomc ouf b^t^e hownn 

^nes the relationships between publm p i„fonnat.on shown m 

lel function in a school sys ’ ' j protection of the indm ‘ 

that covemmentai pro , legislation 


,e relationships between , 5 of the information 

action in .a school =‘P^^'"-'"Xyoiection of the i^^mdual ^ 

:i„ns. In effect, res°br«;™J? federal s.al ,^and lo«^ 

system involves not onl) ... for new strategi , 

employment policies; sue po opplication of prowss got 

teclinicfues in the deve opm observation on pu c p and 

prise the personnel function. ^g^yitnient process. 

policy is especially per Bussell L- 

rLegal aspects of 
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procedures, attitudes, and behavior which is generally accepted in the 
culture and in the world of work. With this as our premise, let us ex- 
amine next the nature of school system employment policies and pro- 
cedures. 


Sysfem Reeruitmenl Policy 

Personnel policj-, as noted in Chapter S, is a statement of the system’s 
intent with regard to the treatment of the people in its employ. Figure 
6.2 illustrates an employment polic>' and procedures for its implementa- 


/fO^CnOfTCJTySCWDOLSySTTM ; 

I I. ErnpIov>''«^tPol‘ev*n<tPn>ce<tur« ; 

1 It Is the PO*iev of the Foctoft City School System to j 

} recruit end maintain the hij^t caliber of siaf I possible > 

1 W(ilI*!fposItioos?nibeorjan«atjon»iru«ufe,aodwU) J 
' do » by; • . ] 

f ». Setectlns the best gualided applicant for any potitien j 
' vacancy.basedwponihepersoflandposrf/e/jipeclfi- ( 

I catlonslnthepos»f*oppo»«ede*cfibinBthaposltton ' 

1 to be filled, and tvitbovt niertnta to aga. aex. net, l 

I creed, or national origin. | 

b. PiMingvscancietbyupgradingorpromotingfrom i 

within the synem»><>enevcr present c*rsonn»t are ■ 1 
qualified, and without reference to race, religion, or i 

»«. ; 

c Encouraging changes in posltlorisvvher'evef' they are I 

in the Imerestof the individual and of the school : 
system. • j 

II. Procedures lor Implemeniitta Employment Policy I 

a. All lystem personnel respwibie for tecruIlTng. , 

selecting, piecing, supervising, promoting, and trans- ; 

ferringpewrmel shall be governed by these ^ j 

requliement*. 

b. Natic«»eenif^forththee«ip!oywentooHeYOftfie i 

systemtheilbeCDmrriunicatedtoapplicants.iouTxet | 
of applicant*, all eystem personnel, end Included In j 
all communications designed (O attract nevr personnel 

C ThosystemsMllpedodiC8Myrt''iewallopportunities \ 
for iransfrraod promotion to matte certain that all , 
member* of the tystem rweivs equal cofwideration 
at all levels , 

d. Pespcruibnitv for initiating and maintaining employ- , 

) ment policy bdelegated lothediieP executiveoffico ' 

j of the system. The A*sr*tant Superintendent for J 

I Personnel HresponslWe forcoordinatirjg the admiri- ‘ 

! istration. inwlcmentatien. and evaluation ol 

t employmenipoll^iridprocKfure*. 

Figure C.2. Illustration of empltgrmcnt policy and procedures. 
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Uoo. Anah sis of the content of Figure 63. indicates that the polic)' con- 
tains at least three components: (1) ^'stem intent; (2) procedures for 
implemenUngpolic)-; and (3) aulhorit)- to implement polic>-. Tlic reasons 
for establishing and maintaining polics' on personnel matters are not dif- 
ficult to discern. First, there arc numerous and continuing personnel deci- 
sions made in a school sj'stem by a variety of administrators. Without 
polic)' guidelines for decisions and actions on personnel mailers, the in- 
consistendes that des elop would generate dissatisfaction and defeat the 
aims of the personnel function. Moreover, consistent action is impossible 
unless personnel decisions are made within a polics' context. Finally, 
policj' guidelines provide for continuilv’ of the personnel process despite 
the mobility of administrators and school board members. In short, policv* 
is essential to system stahilit)', groutli, and survival. 

Table 6.2 illustrates the relationship between recruitment policies and 
procedures in tlie Fotcroft school svsfcm. The example brings into iocxjs 
the natxirc of recruitment policies, the need for procedures to implement 
them, and the variety of factors that must be taVen into account in their 
development It should bo apparent that the Dumcrous recruitment- 
related decisions suggested in Tabic 63 must flow* from policj’, so that 
consistenev’ and common purposes arc enhanced. It is also manifest 
from examination of the polides enumerated In Table 6.2 that lecruit- 
tnent policj* 1$ influeoced by a host of internal and external factors, in- 
cluding the public emploj-ment policj- referred to previously, imion 

Table 6.2. Outline ef FolicieM and Procedum of the Fotcroft 5fbool Syrfem 
Related to the Recruitment Procett 


Polieitt Procedure! 

NoDdiswimiaation (race, creed. relidoD, natwoal haclgronnil, ape, «x, 
physical handicaps, previous arreste, inilitaiy Service and, 'dr draft 

flatus). 

Special pereor.nel (relath es of board members or staff, veterans, minors, 
part-time and temporary personnel, working wires and mothers, etrikl 

era, rehire*). 

Position guides (preparation and adherence to rrAn and position renuire- 

menta in position guides), 

Probalionarj- employment (profesional and elassiEed personnel). 

Prwelyting and/or pirating (r*-cniitment from other evstems). " 

Outside emplov-ment (emploj-tnenl in n second pcaition or job). 

Personnel residency (reside with-in district). 

Gifts and favors (related to recTnitment of personne]). 

P.eeruitn^t budget (candidate travel, agency fees, et^ travel, printing, 

advertising, relocation, travel), ' 

Candidate information (reference cbeeka; credit, seccritv, character, 
prior Work performance, scsdemic records; interview^ application 

blanks, rfeumf reriew artd acknowledgment). 

Testing CpreciRplo)-ment physical, mental, etc.). 

Temporary emplo>inent (snbetitulc eerviee). 
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policy, community mores, board and administrative values, general cul- 
tural values, and the economic condition of the school system. 

Anal)'sis of the environmental factors that influence policy becomes a 
major activity of the personnel function in developing general employ- 
ment as well as recruitment policy. It is also worth repeating at this point 
(hat each of the policies (Table 6.2) adopted by a board of education is 
usuall)- accompanied by a set of procedures which give explicit directions 
for poltw implementation. All three parts of a policy (intent, procedure, 
and responsibility) interact with and are interdependent upon each 
other. Conscqucnllj-, a Icey activity of the |)ersoDnel function is to main- 
tain an audit of personnel policies and procedures to ensure that they 
are not only adhered to throughout the system but that they are inte- 
grated wth systemwide goals and objecti\'es. 


The Recruitment Process 

Figure 6.3 summarizes the key activities involved in the recruitment 
process, each of whicls will be analped in subsequent sections of this 
chapter. The composite (hat emerges from the theoretical flow of re- 
cruitment activities ( as shown in Figure 6.3) is that the recruitment proc- 
ess Is a systematic method of dcx'cloping a pool of qualified persons «'ill- 
ing to work in the school system. The process of recruiting involves the 
definition of anticipated results, development of practices and procedures 
to achieve expectations, and the appraisal of progress in the recruitment 
effort. 

Before proceeding ^nth a detailed analysis of the recruitment process, 
it should be pointed out that Figure 6.3 is an ideaUzed representation 
of the steps ijivolved. Its primary purpose is to demonstrate that the re- 
cruitment function can and should be planned; that decisions need to be 
made about recruitment goals— who is to do the recruiting and how it is 
to be done. Another purpose of the figure is to demonstrate linkage of the 
recruitment process with other processes and subprocesses in the person- 
nel function. 

There are also personnel development tasks to be performed that are 


> (Stepi) (Step!} 

I Develop f Program 

; ReefUitmant Rgeruifmenf 

PoKev Aetivifie* 


(Sin) 31 
. Onetop ^ 
PMennal 
Pmmnel 


(Step 4> 

^PenonivJ 

Sesrth 


(Step 5J 
Confro/ 
*Beenjitr«Enr 


Figure 6.3. Model of the recniitment process. 
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zational aimlcssnes?. Tlie point of concern here is that policies can be 
translated into action in an orderly way only if organizational planning 
for recruitment precedes indnidual planning by those responsible for 
recruitment operations. Individual administrators or recruiters within the 
organization simply cannot decide for themselves the answers to the 
numerous decision problems they M'ill encounter during recruitment. If 
the school system does not decide in advance what courses of action will 
be pursued throughout all phases of recruitment, it is doubtful thai any 
individual member involved in recruiting can act consistently or provide 
ready answers to questions posed by applicants. 

It goes without saying that if personnel policies are to be meaningful, 
they should be written. Clear-cut ufitten statements on recruitment, for 
example, will indicate to applicants the intent and altitudes of the system 
with regard to emplo)^nent. Written policies also make it possible to 
inform every individual and agency concerned with the recruitment 
process of system standards, to give the administrative staff guidelines to 
work with in making recruitment decisions, to provide a means of 
standardizing certain recruitment procedures, and to minimize uncer- 
tainties in the recruitment process for those responsible for its imple- 
mentation. 

Tlie nature of recruitment policies will certainly have a profound effect 
on planning. For example, if greater stress is to be placed upon recruiting 
only personnel who can meet high standards, Increases in budgets may 
havo to be projected, different recruitment tec^miques may be needed, 
and the sources for locating such personnel may be quite different from 
those used if qualifications for personnel are loivered. Because unit plans 
and individual plans stem from those of the organization, recruitment 
plans and individual plans stem from those of the organization, recruit- 
ment plans and procedures adopted by a school organization have system- 
wide ramifications. It is primarily for this reason that recruitment is not 
exclusively a personnel function. Although the major responsibility for 
the informational and operational aspects of recruitment is usually as- 
signed to the individual in the central administration charged with per- 
formance of the personnel function, other administrators in the organiza- 
tion, both lino and staff, frequently have important roles to play in the 
recruitment planning process. 

As noted elsewhere, the school system's manpower plan is developed 
on the basis of information gathered from a variety of sources, including 
administrators of individual attendance units, as well as central office 
personnel responsible for the logistics, instructional personnel, and plan- 
nine functions. Manpower forecasts will reveal needs that require co- 
operation among various segments of the school system. Need for ad- 
ministrative personnel, for example, may be anticipated at least five years 
in advance of position vacancies. To provide the lead time for induction 
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of competent personnel into these positions, and to ensure their develop- 
ment, coordinated planning is required. 

The recruitment function should be considered a centralized opera- 
tion, usually under the general direction of an assistant superintendent 
for personnel or an equivalent administrator. During the past few years, 
the concept of centralized recruitment and screening and decentralized 
selection has gained acceptance as a procedure for giving unit administra- 
tion a voice in the selection of the personnel for whose direction they will 
be responsible. This is to say that the basic task of recommending recruit- 
ment policies and plans to the board of education belongs primarily to the 
central administration, which includes the chief executive and his staff. 
The execution of recruitment plans and policies is delegated to the in- 
dividual in the central administration in charge of the personnel func- 
tion. This individual sets in motion the recruitment operation, a feature 
of which is that the central office is responsible for much of the detailed 
work connected with locating and initial screening of all candidates. 
Candidates who meet initial screening tests are referred to the ad- 
ministrator to whom the position-holder reports. The final decision to 
reject or accept a given applicant, then, is decent'rolizecl. The discussion 
of who does what in the recruitment process takes us directly to the con- 
cept of programming for recruitment, the subject of the following section. 


Programming Recruitment Activities (Step 2) 

It is generally acknowledged that when a school system attempts to 
provide qualified personnel in all positions, various administrators from 
different levels of the system are involved. After manpower plans have 
been prepared and the essential policies developed to carry them out, 
considerable thought must be given to the task of organizing recruitment 
actiritics. Once the work of recruitment goes beyond what a single per- 
son assigned to the task can do, organization becomes necessary. The re- 
cruitment tasks must be identified, assigned to different people at various 
levels of the organization, and coordinated. This section will be devoted 
to an analysis of the responsibilities of key positions in the recruitment 
process. By examining the organization of the recruitment function in the 
school system, the totality of the process can be brought into focus. 


The Boaiu) or Education* 


In matters pertaining to lecniiUnent, as well as in other educational 
matter, Innctions o! the board of education are those involving policy 
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development find the evaluation of results. The hypothesis advanced here 
is tliat allhonglj recruitment wH go on in some fashion in every school 
system, it will go on belter, and with more lasting results, if the baird 
of education’s viewpoint is positis'e and forsvard-looking. Tiiis is not 
mentioned to repeat the well-hnowm principle that policy making is the 
board’s function. Tlie broader implication is that unless the board takes 
the initiative to establish conditions and a climate favorable to adminis- 
trative action on a sound recruitment program, the chances are good that 
the best of intentions and plans will be abandoned subsequently. 

The board and its chief executive are confronted \rith questions such 
as, “What types of personnel do we need to accomplish the aims of the 
system?” "IVhat special abilities sliould they possess?” "What conditions 
of employment are necessary to attract personnel ivith these special 
abilities?" “Where can candidates wnth these abilities be located?” These 
concerns, it will be noted, must be translated by the board into policies 
governing (he recruitment program. It is important that these issues be 
resolved well in advance of the time the chief e.xeoutive begins to formu- 
late specific plans putting policies into operation. 

Bccatjse of the magnitude and complexity of tlje foregoing problems, 
extensive analysis is needed before recruitment policies can be stipulated. 
Size and quality of the e.xistmg staff, staff load and deployment, need for 
additional personnel, and the budget implications of staff improvement 
arc illustrative of conditions that require assessment when formulating 
go,als and in determining the means by which the)' can be realized. 

By clarifying its intent toward the recruitment program, by delegating 
in full its administration to the chief executive, and holding him ac- 
countable for rc.sults, and by providing means to attain ends, the board 
of education will have taken major steps to define and to give direction 
to recruitment plan.s and procedures, as well os minimizing the uncer- 
tainty of its intent. The board of education, by virtue of the poivers vested 
in it, is the kc)' agent of the system for interpreting and implementing the 
social values of American democratic society through recruitment policy. 
T)je preeminent place which ivorlcing people are accorded in the United 
States can be ensured in their place of svorh only if emploj'ers make this 
condition possible tlirougb their personnel policies. Tliis is why the role 
of the board of education in recruitment policy is of such critical im- 
portance. 


Tire Chief Executh-e 

When vre turn mir altuntfon to problems involved in recruiting school 
personnel, we are led quieliy to an appreeiation of their important. It 
is not difficult to rcrlfee th.it the investment made m every school em- 
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ployee is considerable; that the success of the local school system depends 
upon a continuous flow of qualified pcisonnel; that future educational 
leadership is related to present recniitment policies; that the potential 
lor waste of every Mnd is enormous if recruitment programs arc inelfec- 
tive- and that solutions to today’s recruitment prohlcms arc not un- 


changingly val5d. 

It is for these and other reasons that rfie Icaderehip role of tlio rfiicf 
executive in the recniitment program is cruciah Tlic following are repre- 
sentative of his many obligations in tccniilmcnt planning. He; 


• Provides the board with relevant data, counsel, and recommenda- 
tions for shaping recruitment policies. 

• Initiates studies of immediate and long-term personnel needs. 

• Formulates, wnth the help of the staff and with board approval, 
qualification standards for professional and noninstnictional per- 
sonnel. 

• Focuses plans, staff, and funds on the task of locating candidates 
capable of meeting qualification standards. 

• Explores, continually, various avenues for bringing the s\'stem*s per- 
sonnel needs to the attention of potential candidates. 

• Recognizes the importance of sound budgetary procedures through 
whlclt the objecth'es of the penonnel funrton are realized. 

• Makes plans to meet the continuing need for properly qualified pro- 
fessional personnel. 

• Cooperates with teacher education institutions in helping them 'to 
prepare personnel with the abilities (he system seeks. 

• Studies developments in the manpower field and their impact upon 
reerrutment. 


• Phans einplo)Tnent conditions conducive to effective recruitment 

• Employs a variety of communications media to develop an under- 
standing of recruitment program objectives. 

• Initiates an information system to proside feedback on staffing needs. 


Hmv the superintendent of schools carries out his responsibilitj- for 
staffing the administrative unit for effective recruitment depends to a 
large extent upon the administrative organization. If the si stem is small, 
this responsibility is generally administered personallv bv the chief execu- 
tive; if it is large, it is probable that responribilit)' «iil be delegated to an 
agent or division in the central administrative office. Regardles° of s>-stem 
size, a new concept of the role of the chief cxecutii^ in fulfilling person- 
nel requirements of (he school system is emerging. Briefly stated, ibis 
notion views personnel admimslmfioo as a strategic task It embraces the 
idea that if schools of modest size and means can afford an assistant to 
the superintendent for lo^Bcs and another for instruction they should 
also proride assistance to enny out the personnel function. The argument 
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has force svlien one considers (he impottance of personnel to the opera- 
tjon ol the enterprise. ^ 


The Personnel Administtwtoh 

We shall assume, for the sake of illustration, that the chief executive 
has assigned the personnel function, including central responsibility for 
recruitment, to an assistant superintendent of schools. Tljis staff member 
is then responsible for developing an organization structure within his 
owTi unit in keeping with the overall system plan of organization.* 
Central responsibilily for overall direction of the recruitment process 
suggests that numerous activities need to be carefully coordinated. 

Table 6.3 illustrates the nature and scope of such activities in o school 
system. Responsibility for (he several tasks inwlved in the recruitment 
process will depend in part upon the nature of the organization structure. 
Regardless of how and to wliom the work is allocated, we can identify 
several features that characterize the organization of almost all successful 
recniitment efforts: 

• Recruitment plans for all personnel arc developed and coordinated 
by tl»e central administration. This phase of the process involves ad* 
hercnce to the manpower plan~deciding what positions are vacant 
and what standards are to be employed in selecting personnel to fill 
them- Principals, directors, and other key administrators affected 
by the recruitment decisions participate in the planning. 

• Central recruitment planning claries and formalizes the tj’pes of 
communications that will be initiated between the sj-stem and appli- 
cants. Standardized forms for getting information from and trans- 
mitting information to applicants are developed by the central ad- 
ministration. These include position guides, application blanks, 
medical forms, questionnaires, brochures, fact sheets, manuals, and 
related literature. 

• The recruitment record system is designed to facilitate and to con- 
trol the candidate flow. This is to say that this system is completely 
developed prior to contacting candidates about position openings. 
Decisions will have been made as to the location at which incoming 
applications are received, recorded, and acknowledged. In addition, 
some arrangement is necessary to keep trade of each applicant from 
the period of Initial contact until a decision on the application is 
reached and records to close the case are completed. 

• See Figure 2.3 for an iliustraHon of the mainier fn which the personnel function 
is orginiz^ in the central aJniinistraUon. 
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TaWe 0.3. T}»e Nature and Scope of Recruftw^nf Act(eiV«rt in the 
Cloudcmft School System 

Central planning for recruitmem of both profefSJona! and eorvice pereonncl. 

Coo rdination of information and decMHaraon Dumber asd types of personncUo be 

recruited. 

Establishment of emplo^TnentWandards. , 

Development of position guides toclarifyemploymentetondardsfor each position. 
Preparation ol forms for giving inlonnalion to prospective candidatw about 
openings m the system and for obtaining needed infoftnntion afiout t fic candi- 
dates. 

Development of recruitment record ayctem. 

Preparation n1 recruitment acVivkica eciicduie. 

Preparation of recruitment budget. 

Orientation of recniitera. 

Man.agement of recruitment correspondence. 

SystematiraVwn of Ecreeoing procedures. 

Advertisement of vacancies in system. 

Development of plan to check on the progresa of each candidate. 

Appraisal of recruitment proceea. 


Scheduling of bodi the annual and day-to-day recruitment activities 
should also be controlled at a central location, preferably Cn the office 
of the personnel administrator. A recruitment calendar U indis- 
pensable to the task. The basis of this suggestion is that recruitment 
is conceived as a year-round effort, despite the fact that there will be 
times svithin the school year when recruilment will reach both high 
and low levels of activi^*. Questions that illustrate the need for 
organizing recruitment procedures are, “Who mil travel on rvhat 
day to sec what applicants?" and *^Vho will arrange for interviewing 
candidates rvbo sasit the system, and on what day and hour?" 

* A good recruitment plan will take into consideration ways of proc- 
essing efficiently the usual volume of coirespondence. For every in- 
quiry' from an applicant there must be a response. In addition, letters 
will go to potential candidates who have not applied. For every in- 
terested appL’cant there swll be appointments, schedules, forms, 
records, and related activities that add to the correspondence burden. 
The real challenge of recruitment correspondence lies in developing 
ways by which it can be handled actarrately and on time. Many 
good candidates are lost to organizadons because of correspondence 
problems. 

• Recruitment action control (about which more will be said in the 
discussion on the processing of individual candidates) is another 
matter that must be carefully organized. Action control simply means 
that once the school s)-stein adi'ertises for applicants to fill positions, 
a s^eme must be devised to check on the progress of each candidate 
as he lakes the various steps in applying. Applicants lose interest. 
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fail to supply certain information and arc rejoclcd, fail to appear for 
in(er%'iews, or decline to accept the position wlicn it is offered. Cur- 
rent information on the stains of each candidate is essential to (he 
conduct of reemijment. 

School officials recognize that budgeting is an importajjt eJement in 
the recruitment process. If recruitment is seriously pursued in a school 
system, it usually calls for expenditures of one kind or another. It 
may involve, for example, fm«ls for publications describing e.xisttng 
vacancies and position qualifications; for visits to observe candidates 
in other organizations; for consultant services in developing posltina 
guides; for tra'd, entertainment, development of standardired fonns. 
printing of brochures; for payment of appJic.int e.\{>enscs, advertising, 
and for the extensive amount of correspondence to be handled. It 
may xvell involve relatively large sums if (he hoard of education 
decides to extend the search lo geographic areas hcj’ond the normal 
suppl}' sources. Staff-building is so impniiant to the svelhrc of any 
organization that it calU for systematic planning. Bcca\isc the budget 
is a powerful planning device of the administrative staff, ft sliould l)e 
utilized to define recruitment plans .and to translate these needs Into 
fur»ds necessar)' for their support. It has been said ni.an>' times that 
outstanding personnel are not necessarily seeling a change of posi- 
tions. Tliev must he sought out and induced to change their place of 
omploymcnf. CJearh-, the more tnlcnsU'c and exfenrive the «*cnrit- 
mcnl effort of a local school ju'stem, the higher the cost and. hope- 
fully, tlie greater the expenditure rctaim. 


The Indimduai. ReenurrEn 

Regardless of the manner In avliich the rerruitmeut efforts is orgiUilziHl 
in a school s)-stem. it is likely that seacra! persons a\nll be assigned to the 
very important role of making initial contacts and negotiating with ap- 
plicants. Tlie significance of the indir'idjwJ recruiter to the success of the 
operation is not nbvays understood or appreciated. Sevet.al steps need (o 
be taken by the scho<d system with respect to indMdttal recruiters. These 
include 

• Identifying (hose persons wlm xs-tll be responsible for eontaefing and 
discussing with applicants the x-acancict to be fillesl 

• Making evm- effort to ensure that the indbidiwl recruiter 
knosvWge and judgment to discuss not only the pr>silio» to I**" f‘ 
but has the inteqsersonal competence and verbal skiffs rssentuf to 
his role. 
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• Clarifying the role of the indiwdual recruiter. (Does he appraise tlie 
candidate’s qualifications for the position? To what extent is he ex- 
pected to negotiate with the candidate for the position? ) 

• Deciding on the role the recruiter plays following the initial contact. 
(Does he file a report, mahe an offer, or follow up? ) 

• Standardizing the role of the indisidual recruiter so that he will fol- 
low definite procedures, sucdi as the lands of information he will give 
to each candidate about the organization; and at what point he svill 
begin selection actmties. (A manual for recruiters can improve the 
effectiveness of the indiWdual recruiter.) 

To sum up, cwr)' school system needs to give careful consideration to 
the selection and special orientation of individual recruiters who malce 
personal contacts with applicants. Moreover, steps should be taken by 
the organization to structure the role of this agent, to the e.xtent that he 
is fully aware of what he is expected to do. how he is expected to per- 
form hiy role, and the relationships to be maintained in carrj-ing out his 
tasks. 

In this section, e.xamination of the xurious recruitment activities has 
Indicated the diversity of contributions that can be made by the recruit- 
ment process to the personnel function. 

We shall now turn from a discussion of the roles of Individuals in the 
recruitment effort to the dcx-elopmcnl of sources from which prospective 
pcnonnel may be obtained 


Developing Applicant Sources (Sfep 3) 

We have just examined the manner in which a school system organizes 
the work wliich comprises the recruitment process. Specific tasks are to 
be performed and there arc individuab in the system to whom re- 
sponsibility for performing the tasks ssill be delegated in order to get 
speedier and more efficient action. The ne.xt related step in the sequence 
of recruitment activities is to identify all known sources of manpower 
from which nccdeil personnel can Ijc selected. For purposes of disctission, 
the sources of personnel will be diWded into txvo categories, internal and 
extemak 


IrcfTR-SAt. roisovxix Socnexs 

A major objecthc of personnel recruitment is impro\-ed stall qualil)’. 
Its attainment will Im-olvc several kinds of analyses of existing staff 
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resources prior to recruitment. The purpose of these analyses I's to disclose 
imbalances in the makeup of the total staff, current manpower potential 
for filling openings, and number and tyj>es of openings available on a 
short- and long-term basis. For example, staff sborlages may exist in 
certain areas; in the number of oul-of-district or out-of-state personnel, 
and in the number of ethnically, culturally, and philosophically diverse 
personnel. There is a need for a wholesome variation in traits, skills, 
qualities, points of view, and backgrounds among staff members. Tire 
recruitment process should be aimed also at providing a balance in the 
number and kinds of staff generalists, specialists, and administrators. This 
will involve a continuous sun’ey of personnel requirements to assure 
adequacy and diversity of Ituman resources in the staff ns a whole, as 
well as in e.aeb operating unit of the school system. In brief, the man- 
power plan, and the staff development plan to support it, will provide 
clues to manpower potential within the organization wth which to fill 
some of the position opening. 

Intrasystem Transfers and Promotions. Although it is generally con- 
ceded that a school system will need to recruit some of its personnel from 
outside sources, especivilly for A-acnncies at the lower le\’el of the struc- 
ture, it is also considered sound poh'c)’ to promote and to transfer currenf 
staff monjbers. It must be clc.arly understood that there are certain types 
of positions from which (here is no advancement, and that there are 
certain individuab wlio are s.ntbfied to remain indefinitely in the same 
position. But the general policy of promotion to better and to more 
attractive positions from within is to be encouraged. Becruillng from 
the outside should be undertaken when existing personnel cannot meet 
the necessary requirements. 

Personnel transfer may be used effectively, under certain circum- 
stances, to fill openings in the system. \Vlten carried oxit in accordance 
witli union contracts, transfers can be used to reward personnel who 
want a change but who are not promotable to higher position classifica- 
tions. Transfers can also deal with problems of staff members in relation 
to position or person.ility compaiability, morale, phj'sical disability, or 
organizational needs. 

The manner in xvhich positions are filled from the inside depends 
upon personnel procedures in the school system. Txx'O methods are 
generally in operation: selection by the system, and position posting. 
Under the first method, personnel within the system xvho are capable of 
advancing to belter positions within the organization are identified 
through the organization’s personnel-opprabal S)’stem. In this approach, 
personnel record systems arc designed to store information, including 
biographical, skills, and perfOTmance data. These can be retrieved in- 
stantly when candidates for transfer or promotion are considered. In 
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some instances, personnel wilt have been singled out and provided \vith 
career developmental experiences before vacancies develop. 

Position posting means that certain t>-pes of vacancies are advertised 
throughout the school system. Induing the position guides which 
govern the selection process. This approach encourages personnel within 
the system to take advantage of the opportunity to obtain a better posi- 
tion. Union contracts, especially those relating to ser\'ice personnel, some- 
times contain clauses requiring that the opening be filled on the basis 
of seniorit)’. The disad\’antage of this approach is that qualified personnel 
are frequently passed over in favor of mediocre staff members with 
seniority. 


E.VTEn.VAi. Persovsel Soubces 

The e.xtemal personnel sources available to a school system are numer- 
ous and varied. The extent to which these sources can be cultivated to 
locate potential recruits depends to a considerable degree on the re- 
cruitment policy and the plans of the district. If the recruitment effort 
Is to succeed, it must produce a pool of applicants well in excess of the 
number of openings; otherwise a selection process exists in name only'. 
This implies that a x-ariety of personnel sources should be utilized and 
that contact uith these sources should be constantly maintained. The 
major external sources of supply include the follow-ing; some pertain to 
professional personnel and others to servi« personnel: 

• Placement bureaus of colleges, universities, technical schools, and 
other institutions whose mission is primarily edacatianal. 

• Employment agencies, both public and private. These include stale 
employment serx’ices, commercial teacher placement agencies, slate 
education agencies, state teachers’ association placement bureaus, 
and privatel)’ operated employment finns. 

• Unions or professional associations. 

• Unsolicited applications (walk-ins, write-ins). 

• Referrals from intrasystem personnel. 

• Consulting and recruiting firms. 

• Advertising (nexx-spapers, technical and trade journals, radio and 
television, outdoor). 

• Campus and field recruiting. 

• Other school sx stems. 

• Commiinityorganizatfons. 

• Military services. 

• Org.-mizations for disadx-atitagcd groups. 

• Temporary-help service organizations. 
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DeVELOPIXC PerSO.VN’EI. Soi-RttS 

If the school system fs to attract a pool of qualified candidates from 
the several personnel sources listed, the details of developing each source 
must be worked out. Schools with large numbers of vacancies to fill each 
year will utilize different sources and employ techniques different from 
those preferred by small districts. Those charged wth operating the 
recruitment program must anticipate which sources will yield the greatest 
number of qualified applicants, how much time and money shoxild be 
invested, and what methods should he employed to encourage competent 
indisiduals to want to work in the school system. Several of the sources 
mentioned will be analyzed in this section to illustrate tl)e nature of 
decisions to be made and (he methods to be employed in (heir develop- 
ment. Every' recruitment transaction has a price tag that may escccd the 
cost some schools are willing or nWe to afford iij time, money, and 
people. Before any decisions arc made aliout which sources should !« 
used, each needs to be e.samined In terms of past productivity, cost, 
speed of return, and present prospects for yielding the types of applicants 
envisioned In the position guides. 

Campus and Field Hecnjiting. School systems have occasion to send 
representatives to college campuses to contact professional personnel 
such as classroom teachers, instnictional specialists, and administrators. 
This effort requires careful planning If It Is to be successful. Generally 
speaking, more recruitment time is esscnti.il to de\’e!op this source. In- 
cluding candidate contacts and Interviews, than almost any on the list. 

Field recruiting may be undcii.iken periwlically’ by the .system in need 
of large numbers of applicants. The gist of this .approach is to establish 
a team of recruiters in a central headquarters. usu.illy in a major urban 
area where a reservoir of professional personnel e.sists. Advertising in 
newspapers or on radio or Iclcsision programs is initiated before the 
field trip so that applicants will know of the apprcwching interi'lew.^. TJie 
decision to utilize Geld interviews or other intensive proct^urcs to recruit 
pTofcssional penonnel will depend upon a number of factors, including 
cost, availability' of applicants, and cfTcctivcncss of yield. 

Recruitment Advertising and Literature. The use of advertising to re- 
cruit school personnel is generally considered to be an approach with 
considerable merit, especially with regard to senice personnel. Bnt It 
is fairU- evident lliat cstensivc advertWog can Iw expensive, and a mim- 
l>er of decisions relatcrl to Its use often require expert counsel. Questions 
as to the meilia in which to .idvcttise and the frequency of advertising 
emphasize the point that phniiing is important Mo<lcm advertising 
techniques have gone well beyond tire help-wanted ad, and the s-ariety 
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of media available for recruitment should not be overlooked. Newspapers, 
brochures, radio and tclevirion, tedinical journals, and direct-mail ad- 
t'ertising can be used tWth effectiveness to communicate employment 
needs to wide audiences or to selected groups, quickly and relatively 
economically. 

The act of attracting applicants to fill positions in a given school system 
involves considerable communication beNveen the organization and the 
individual candidate. The individual needs information about the nature 
of the position, the community', and the system itself. He has questions 
about salarv, benefits, working conditions, and reporting relationships. 
Tlie organization, on the other hand, needs information about the candi- 
date regarding such matters as education, work history', family’ back- 
ground, health, personality, and economic and social adjustmenL Further- 
more, the system needs to transmit information about vacancies so that it 
wll come to the attention of prospective candidates. As can be seen from 
the following list, the iofomutional aspect of recruitment is a two-way 
proposition. Both the candidate and the school system need information 
about one another. For the informational requirements of both parties to 
be sstisHcd, the school s^'stem needs to s}'stomat3ze its plans hr giving 
and getting information to facilitate the recrxiitment process. More 
specifically, standardized forms are designed to secure information about 


the Sehoei Sy*?m Jnfarmaiian Schott Sytlem 

FurnUhtt Can/iidale ll'ant* Abo\{i Candidate 


P(«itkia gnide 

Education 

C<5mnmnity data (brotbore) 

Health 

School ay*>m data Cbrochure) 

Family backitround 

Fbysical location of position 

Work history 

Pefioaoel polices and procedures 

Social adjustenent 


Personality 


candidates; these might consist of brochures, manuals, fact sheets, and 
other means of organizing information for the candidate about the 
position and the ensironmenl in which it is located. Administering this 
pliase of recmftmcnt means that the personnel director carefuHy plans 
communications so that the candidate is fully informed about the position 
and its relationships; at the same lime, he takes steps to get whales'cr 
information is needed to assess the suitability of the candidate for the 
position. 

Plac^ent and Employment Agencies. Public, private, and institutional 
employment agencies arc important resources for locating personnel to 
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f511 various kinds of openings in the sdiool s^'stctn* If the personnel ad* 
mmislratoi vs to inake effective use of the services of employment and 
placement agencies, it is essentia) that he become fainiliar with the 
nature of services rendered by each orpmization. There are public and 
private employment agencies that have developed nationundc arrange* 
ments to assist them in satjsf)'ing the needs of their clients. In obtaining 
service personnel— who include food services, transportation, mainte- 
nance, operation, security, derical, and seo-etarial staff— public and 
private agencies can be helpful. Private agencies are increasingly con- 
cerned with employment for professional and technical personnel. It is 
worth noting, loo, that the local sdiool ^’stem can facilitate cooperation 
with employment agencies through the careful preparation of position 
guides which contain complete infonnatiotv concerning the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, qualifications, and relationships of each position opening, 
so that preliminary screening can be ondertaken effectively. Quite obvi- 
ously, agencies in possession of such position guides are capable of pro- 
viding assistance to both the candidate and the school system. The candi- 
date can quickly determine whether he has the general qual/ficatfons 
needed and whether the position Is of Interest to him or her. Tlie scliool 
system benefits both from the initial screening and from the responses 
that can usually be generated through employment agencies. 

Employment of the Disadvantaged. For reasons that have deep and 
enduring cultural roots, there are special groups of people In every 
society who bear or suffer from some social stigma, to the extent that 
they are at a disacli’antage in competing for various types of employ- 
ment. A profile of special groups with employment disadvantages is 


Table 6.4. Prafilf of Special Groapt tcith Etaplo^enl DUedcaniag,^^ 


1. Minority Groups: Negroes, Anwricaij Indisos, Japanese, CWnese, F/J/ptoos, 
Koreans, Polynesians, liKtooesioiis. Itawniiai^ Aleuts, EaVltnos, Meiiean 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and otlier people »tth Ppanish aumames- 

2. Women. 

3. Pocial-atitcma groups’ Ex-criminsls, alcoholics. iKCBltoaa or diMoJute persons. 
•(. ficfioiil dropouts: Nongradustss of high gchoal. 

5. Under 22 year* ot a(tc: tyouth). 

6. Forty-Cve years of ag:e and older. 

7. Jlandicopped (ptiysicsl, menf.ol, emolioaal). 

S. Unskilled, uncftiployed, un<iefemplo)*wl. 


»The Wsgner-Peyser Act of 1933 created the United Siatts Employment Senice 
sod faedka^d ccoperalivr p^tablisbnwnt of state etnpJoyment services thnmgbout 
the nation. 
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shcnv-n in Table 6.4. The eroplo)mcnt and assimilation of minority or 
special groups in the field of ^ucalion create human problems both for 
the sysiem and for the indiridual possessing one or more special group 
characteristics, e.g., race, relipon, color, age, ancestry, phj-sical handicaps, 
sex. Both need special organizational consideration. In addition to the 
{)pical processes applicable to all personnel, there are complex problems 
involved in emplo\ing people from special groups. These include ways 
of increasing emplosTnent opportunities of these groups, improving their 
skills, attitudes, and abilities through continuing education and develop- 
ment, providing upward mobility into positions of status and responsi- 
bilit)', integrating the interests of the individual with tbe organization 
and with the work of other groups within the sj'stem to which they relate. 
Balancing recruitment cSorts so as not to treat any segment of the popu- 
lation unjustly, and using criteria for selection, promotion, and separation 
svhich do not violate the ciiil rights of individuals are also complex 
personnel matters which constantly confront school officials. Moreover, 
the educational institution as emploj'er has moral, legal, and social re- 
sponsibOities which must be considered in emplo)ing members of special 
groups (included in Tabic 6.4), in assimilating them into other groups, 
and in integrating them into the total sv-stem. The social ideals of the 
United States embrace equitable treatment of all human beings. Title VII 
of the Cisil Rights Act of 1964 is designed to assure all Americans that 
emploj'abilit)' is not based on ncc, color, religion, sex, or national origin, 
but rather on abilit)’ and qualifications.* Beyond the moral, social, legal, 
and ethical considerations of emplovinent, discrimination impairs the 
qualitv' of the manpower-planning process became it diminishes the pool 
of human talent from which personnel can be recruited. 

Resolution of the >'arious sensitive issues involved in the employment 
of special groups vvill require more than the unsystematic and crisis- 
oriented approaches to which many organizations have resorted since 
the passage of the Cisil Rights Act in 1961. UTiat is needed is a 
manpo\ver-plannmg approach to staffing, sucli as the sv’stcms described 
in Chapters 4 and 5. hlanpower planning, it will be recalled, focuses 
upon ds^erentia} approaches to recniihnent, selection, placement, devel- 
opment, and utihzation of personnel. Further, it is increasingly viewed 
as Unking the various personnel processes into a coherent sv'Stem whereby 
position incumbents and potential incumbents can perform effectively; 
but thej' arc also reaffied by the sj'stem to assume increasingly greater 
pontion resporrsibilities. Suggestions for relating manpower plarming to 
the empIojTTient of spedal ^oups include 


‘Selection on ite basis of atwbty, stall, and atutude is ccnsideretl to be a legallv 
acceptable peTsomsel procedare. 
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Emplotjmenl policy. The wide \'ariety of professional and sendee 
positions in a school system calls for the adoption and adhercncJe to 
emplojTinent policies consistent with the spirit and letter of federal, 
state, and local antidiscriimnafion laws. 

• Manpoicer planning. Projection of the future organization structure 
and the stalling needs essential to system viability and effectiveness, 
as outlined in Chapters 4 and 5, will l)ring into focus both position 
openings within the system as wcU as recruitment needs from 
external sources. It is through this long-range approach that t?>e 
promotahility of individii.'ils from special groups can be planned; 
and the manpower pool from which individuals will be recruited can 
be identified and assessed, 

• Rccruilmcnt process. An effectlse manpo\ver plan will direct efforts 
to recruit professional and classified personnel in special groups 
from sources, in both the public and private sectors, which heretofore 
have been ignored. 

• Selection process. Tlie .selection process ( to be e.vamined in detail in 
the ensuing chapter) is planned so that the potential of individuah 
from special groups can be linked to positions and to plans for de- 
velopment needs, enabling them to perform cffcctivelj- tJiereln. One 
of the functions of the selection process is to screen out those who 
are not likely to succeed in the system, but it is also incumbent upon 
that function to search for, identify, and employ personnel from 
various sources with potential for career de>’elopment in the sj’sleni, 

‘ Development process. The day has not yet arrived when the majority 
of school systems in the nation view the development of all personnel 
as both a fundamental obligation and an economical approach to 
more effective staffing. This is especially true of employees who often 
differ from the norm in motix'ation. needs, ability, education, and 
potential. This is to say that development programs need to pa)' 
more attention to indlvidualily, to meeting individual needs to 
achieve position effectiveness, and to providing feedback mechanisms 
to and from personnel who need special assistance. 

Thus, the employment of the disadvantaged is now a matter of social 
polic)', and it behooves all educational institutions to desclop longer- 
range, more s}Stem.itic plans for its implementation. AlUmiigh the issues 
im-olved in employing the disadvantaged arc complex and sensitis’c, their 
resolution depends upon both sj'stwn conJinitment to soci.il ideals and to 
linking tJjc personnel processes Into a coherent system which accepts 
and is geared to dealing with the challenge of improsdng opporfunitfes 
for them. 
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Coordinating the Applicant Search (Step 4) 

Attracting the best applicants available to fill vacancies in the system 
is a major concern of the personnel function. The recruitment activity 
moves from the planning stages into goal-realization when the individual 
responsible for recruiting receives authorization to proceed with the 
activities involved in the process. Such authorization entails permission 
to spend budgeted recruitment funds and to add personnel to the payroll. 
The authorization also legitimizes the be^nning of the applicant search, 
and necessitates what has been referred to earlier as recruitment action 
control. Action control is a term which refers to activities involved in 
monitoring the progress of each candidate as he takes various steps in 
applying for a position. 

Let us concern ourselves then with a critical step in the recruiting 
process — processing the individual who may be a drop-in, wnte-in, 
referdn, in\ite*in, or go-to prospect. It is quite apparent that the process- 
ing sj'stem must be systematized prior to the announcement of vacancies. 
For our purposes, wc may categorize the processing system as consisting 
of both internal and estemal activities. 


hSTERNAL PrOCESSINC 

.At some point in the recruitment process there is an initial contact be- 
tween the candidate and the school sj’stem. The prospective applicant 
may drop in to the central office of the school s)’stem, ma}’ make an 
unsolicited application by letter, may be refened by an interested part)’ 
or agency, or may be contacted by a recruiter in the field. Administrative 
arrangements must be established to accommodate all of these recruit- 
ment eventualities. 


Central Office. The nerve center of recruitment activities is a designated 
office in the central adndnistration, with responsibility for processing 
individual applicants for positions in the sj’stem. It is to this office that 
all solicited and unsolicited applications are referred. The receptionist in 
this office p-eets individual candidates and puts them at ease; provides 
them with information concerning the application process; sees that 
candidates are Interviewed on schedule; and sees that they complete 
whatever steps are involved in the total selection process. Another func- 
tion of the receptionist is to discourage unsolicited applicants who are 
cl^rly unqualified. This saves time for personnel actual!)’ conducUng the 
selection process. 
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The central office staff also handles recruitment correspondence, ar> 
ranges interview schedtiles In advance, makes hotel reservations when 
necessary', completes expense voiidiers, schedules luncheons, and ar- 
ranges visits. Tliis staff also maintains a central recruitment file so that 
folders of each applicant can be directed to the proper locations as the 
candidate progresses from one phase of rccnulment to another. 


External Processing 

Wien the recruiter goes Into the field, cither to contact a known candi- 
date or to locate aualified candidates and encourage them to apply for 
current vacancies in the system, the plan of action should be determined 
in advance. The field prospect must be given tlie essential information 
about the vacancy ond told of the steps involved in applying. GencraUy, 
the individual recniifer is supplied with a kit containing application 
blanks, brochures, and complete Instructions for Individuals to file Uictr 
applications. Prcliminar)* interview's are conducted b)’ the recruiter and, 
on occasion, hiring decisions are made on the spot. In ibis case, hiring 
decisions are guided by standards formulated in the central administra- 
tion. If further interviews arc necessary, visits to the school system are 
arranged by the recruiter. Tlic plan described, or one similar to it, may 
be used to de.al with individuals who take ibe inilk-itive in applying for 
position openings. 

Tire aim of the recruitment process is to locate qualified individuals and 
to arrange a contractual agreement behveen them and the organisation. 
^Vhether or not this agreement Is reached depends to a considerable 
e.'rtent on the manner in which Ibe prospective camlid.'ite is treated be- 
hveen the point of initial contact and the completion of the selection 
process. Careful planning of the recruitment procedures can contribute 
considerably to a favorable image of the organization. If they are de- 
signed to minimize .anxieties that usually attend application for employ- 
ment, to move the c.'indidatc as quickly as possible through the proce- 
dure, and to develop a feeling of security about the school sjTtem as a 
place to work, the chances arc good that the lime, effort, and money 
invested will yield high returns. 


Controlling the Recruitment Process (Step 5) 

If there is any validity to tlje ctwtention that each component of a 
school system sliouM lie appraised in terms of Its operational e/fectis-e- 
ness and its contribution to the larger airtts of Hie enterprise. It follotvt 
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that tiie results of tbe recruitment process should be continuously cx- 
amioed. Questions such as the following need to be posed to dclerniine 
whether recruitment operations are realizing the expectations tbe system 
holds for them; 

• What services are expected to be performed in the recruitment 
process? 

• Are the costs incurred in conducting the recruitment program rea- 
sonable in terms of the anUcipated results? 

• Is recruitment yielding the number of applicants essential to an ef- 
fective selection process? 

• Arc recruitment.efforts securing the quality of personnel needed in 
the organization? 

• Are the indirect costs of recruitment defensible, such as stall time 
that could be utilized in other ways? 

The foregoing questions ^ve some idea about how the school sj’stem 
can go about setting standards for the recniitmcnt of personnel. Wise 
adminbtration wH insist on analyzing the following characteristics of 
the recniitment program in terms of standards and results. 


Control of ‘RECRimtENT Costs 

A careful accounting of recruitment expenditures is essential not only 
to prepare the budget but to provide administration with information as 
to whether or not the expenditures are yielding results. In addition to 
recruitment expenditures allocated to personnel (professional and secre- 
tarial), there are operational expenditures: advertising, communications 
(correspondence, telephone, telegraph), travel and living expenses, 
medical fees (physical examinations), printing, supplies, and equipment. 
After total recruitment costs Have been calculated, unit costs such as 
cost per applicant employed, cost per applicant by source, cost b)' 
recruiter, cost per contact, and cost per professional versus cost of 
service employee hired are examples of indicators that should be 
analj-zed to get a clear view of the cost of recruitment. 


Control of Recruttment Sources 

Some sources of personnel are more productive than others. The 
school system is interested in Icnowing what personnel sources yield the 
best quality, and at w’hat cost. It is quite undentandable, for example. 
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cniitment poliries and proccduiw, allocating recruitment acti^ties to 
individual positiom, adopting means to locate and persuade individuals 
to apply for position vacancies, systemaUzing internal and external con- 
tacts with applicants, and appraising the results of recruitment activities. 

Activities in the recruitment process are guided by and coordinated 
with previously established manpower, personnel development, and se- 
lection plans. The manpower plan determines the number of positions to 
be filled throughout the planning period; the development plan indicates 
the potential of current manpower to fill certain vacancies in the system; 
and the selection process focuses upon eliminating applicants who do not 
meet position requirements. 

Recruitment is viewed as a centralized operation, usually under the 
general direction of an assistant superintendent for personnel or an 
equivalent administrator. In order to coordinate recruitment planning 
and operations efiectively, consideration should be given to centralizing 
the recruitment, screening, and decentralizing selections. ^Vhen decen- 
tralized plans are put into action, however, all phases of reenutment and 
selection must be tied together bj’ consistent executive action- 
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Selcctio7i of Personnel 


As the process of securing competent personnel mo\'es from the re- 
cruitinent to the selection phase, a niimber of formltlahle problems 
confront the personnel administrator. Tliese include establishing role 
requirements; deterniiniiig the klmls of data needed to select competent 
individuals from the poo! of applicants; deciding what dc\aces and 
procedures ore to be emplo)ed in gathering the data; securing sriifF 
participation In appraising the data and the applicants; relating the 
qualifications of the applicants to the position sjwdfications; screening 
tho qualified from the unqualified applicants; preparing an eligibility 
list? and selecting suitable candidates for appointment by the board of 
education. In brief, one of the vital activities of the personnel function 
is designing, initiating, ami maintaining an effective selection proem. It 
is axiomatic that selection docs not ojjcrale Independent!)' of the recniit- 
ment process. Unless the number of applicants exceeds the number of 
placements to bo made, a selection process becomes unproductive. Re- 
cruitment, selection, and ntlter procewes of the personnel funclion are 
conditioned, of course, by general personnel policies. The iiumlM'r and 
qualilj' of porsomiol th.it the recruitment process attracts, for cx.implc, 
xvill depend tqion the design of policies goserning the entire personnel 
function. 

Figtire 7.1 has been included to enable the reader to snsuallre the 
personnel selection process ns n wlwlc. It inostrates (he sequential n.aturc 
of the activities an;! sers-cs ns an outline for disoKsing each of the steps 
involved. 

The primarj' aim of selection b to fill rsisting vacancies wth pcnonncl 
ulio meet established qualifications. s»l«> appear b’lely to suett^ on the 
job, who snll find sufficient jKisition satisfaction to remain in the sj'stcm. 
who will be effective contributors to unit and s«tem goals, and uho svlll 
be sufficiently moti\-.i(cd to aebietr a high les'cl of sclf-desflopment. 
Wicn the selection process is properly phtnned. sxdditlonal licnefits are 
tJcrivctl. The sx-stem is able to exercise an Important responsibility on 
bclwlf of the eommiiuily ami llw profession: the elimination of candi- 
dates unblccl)* to sufceed Tropt'r selection lielps also to minimfee the 
dissipation of time, effort, and funds that must !>e Invested in dcvetojiing 
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Fi'oiTe 7.1. Model rf the selectioo process. 


a sdiool staff. Moieover, a raUonal anil imifoim basis is pros-ided k< 
personnel selection which, when comislenlly applied, pro^idw e a^ 
plicant, the cornrntmitv*, and the school staff with assurance 
is the Vev' factcrr determining acceptance or rejection. Thus, the board o 
education is provided with an instrument oJ control to maintain and to 
impTos-e staff qualit)', and the chief executive, who is ultimately responn- 
ble for the selection of all personnel, is given a basis for justifjing his 
selections. 


UmUatlons of the Selection Process 

Before considering the various steps in the selection process as outlined 
in Figure 7.1, the reader should be cautioned against presuming that good 
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scientific basis for teacher educatjon and ibe improvement of teacher 
effectiveness is reaching solid ground, but more significant knowledge 
is needed. He notes: 

Whzl knowledge, understanding, and wa>$ of beiiaving should feach^ 
possets? During most of the histtwy of education, tlie answer has been based 
cpjj raw erperience, tradition, common sense, and aulhoritv'. Philosophers an 
theologians have applied their modes of truth-seeking to the problems of 
education, including the rjuestion of how* teachers should behave. Then, with 
the emergence of the behas-ioral sciences m the twentieth century, attempts 
were made to appi)' the scientific method to the problems of school learning, 
teacher behaxior, and teacher education. 

Research on teaching has come a long way. From the naive effort of the 
1920’s and 1930's to the more sophisticated work of the 1970 s. we can see 
genuine progress. Where lite earlier effort sought welJ-tugh mfraculous pre* 
dictions of overall teacher effectiveness on the basis of a few test scores, the 
later work aims to improN-e such eSeclK-eness in specific skills on the basis of 
intensive and s-alidated training procedures Where the earlier effort made 
much use cf ^ohal ratings, the present-day work relies much more on reliable 
eounts of specific behaWors. Where the eartier work foeured on weralJ com- 
parisons of extremely complex and vaguely defined "teaching methods,'’ the 
more recent work focuses on evaluations of much more modest but also much 
more thoroughly controlled and described sequences of instructional acts 
evaluated on the basis of specific and reliably measured effects on students. 
^^'bt7e the earlier work svas bard ro apply Ixouse the independent and de- 
pendent variables could seldom be pinned dirw-n or transported from one sit- 
uation to another, the more recent work uses packages and products that can 
have the same form and meaning regardless of the situation or the user. Where 
the earlier work failed to differentiate among teacher roles, types of students, 
and s-arieties of educational ohjeclis'es. the more recent work is much more 
modest and recognizes the need for specificity in these respects.* 

In addition to the stated limitations of goal ambiguity and the lack of 
reliable predicton of performance, there are other limitations associated 
with selection procedures, the more important of which are touched 
upon here. 

* constraints limit the use of tests for selection purposes. Title 

VH of the Civil Ri^ts Act of 1964 and the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Act of 1972 make it unlawful for an employer to use the 
results of a test to discriminate because of race, color, religion, sex. 


»N. L. Gtzf, Tracher Egediewu end Ttaclter Edueolioti: The Search for o Sci- 
enu^j; Borfj (Palo Alto, CaL; FaciSe Bocks, PubJishen, 1972), 16, 2CS-206 Other 
TO-rwTMrie* on whal tweaiA reveals ahoul teacher eSectivenesj include 
of EdueoixorusI Reiearch, 4ih ed. (Sew York: 
M^eailkn Puhlishing Co, Ibc., IS69), 1423-1437. 
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What all of the foregoing ccwnrncntan- on the limitations of the selec- 
tion process adds up to is that although considerable progress 
made in developing knowledge about personnel selection, the fallibibty 
of the process should be recognized. On the other hand, it is genera j 
acknowledged (hat many sc)>ool systems have not made effective use of 
existing knowledge about personnel selection in making decisions about 
which people shall be accepted or rejected for employment. It is to thu 
topic that we will devote the remainder of this chapter, beginning m'th 
the first step in the selection process as outlined in Figure 7.1— develop- 
ing selection policies and processes — and focusing throughout the dis- 
cussion on ways by which the limitations of selection technifjues referred 
to earlier can be niinimized. 


Selection Policies and Process 

^^'hethe^ a school s)'rtem is small or brge. a considerable amount of 
sj'stemwide and unit planning is neoessarj* if the thrust of the personnel 
selection process is to achieve congruency between people and positions. 
Tlje case with which the selection process is designed and implemented 
depends to a considcrabfc e.xtent on the importance school officials at- 
tach to attracting and retaining compclenl personnel for employment in 
the s)'stcm. It is not difficult to make a case for a thorough selectton 
procedure, regardless of s\-stcm size. The expenditure of time, money, 
and effort is svasted >vhen people selected for positions fail to meet 
organizational expectations. Furthermore, the impact of poor leaching 
on children is so serious that the selection process in education is a 
matter of critical concern. 

Although the selection process must be varied to meet the special 
problems, needs, and characteristics of esery' system, there are numerous 
preselection decisiorrs that are universally applicable. As indicated in the 
selection process model (Figure 7.1 ), the first step (ward effective per- 
sonnel selection is employment policy. Although this matter has been 
considered in detail in Chapter 6, it is wTjrth repeating: the basis for de- 
veloping a unified system of plans for selecting penonnel originates m'th 
the l>oard of education. Board policy. In the form of a written statement, 
indicates to tlie community, the school staff, and to all who apply for 
employment in (he ss’stem the intent of the board regarding personnel 
selection, and it sers'es as a guide in ti>c selection process. The purpose 
of the policy fa to set forth the board's commitment as to personnel selec- 
tion. and to establish guidelines ss-ithin which administrators responsible 
for the selection ptocess will operate. 

It is more than likely, in view of the composite character of the process. 
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the selection process has a good deal to do with the was’ thej’ pcrccjs'c the 
ssstem and intcrpiet these perceptions to others, whether or not th^‘ 
are accepted or rejected for emplojTnent. The techniques cmplos'cd in 
conducting the intenaete. the mean* of asoiding inferruplions or delays 
in individual processing, and the procedures for conliolling conditions 
under which tests are administered are tvpical of the details that slwuld 
be given consideration in organizing the selection process. 

S\-ste?natic selection is facilitated bv a variclv of reliable infomution. 
People who administer the selection process should be intimately familiar 
with the means for gatherinj. recording, storing, retrieving, and in- 
terpreting information about ihe ondidale. For the personnel involved 
in selection, their abilitv* to appK' evaJoation tools eff^ectiveh- of course 
affects the nature, quality, and quantity of information avaibble for 
making a judgment regarding each candidate. 

A good deal of ffctibilitv* must be built into the selection process in 
order to make it effective. Candidates with good potential but who are 
unsuitable for one position may well meet the qualifications for other 
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apparent that the selection process is a control of primary imporfan^ 
in determining wHch people who enter the system will be hkely to 
contribute most full)’ to the unit and to the organizational expertaKons. 

Consequently, the second step in the selection process as outhned m 
Fi«rure 7.1 is to establish role prescriptions for each position in the 
organization structure. This step, which also precedes the actual selection 
of personnel, is based on the assumption that until there are clear} 
delineated reqairements for each position, the selection of personnel is 
difEcuIt to conduct in systematic fashion. If the selection process is to 
focus upon emplovTnenl of people who can perform effectively in a 
position, then the requirements of that position need to be prescribed 
in advance. Moreover, judgments about whether an individual performs 
effectively in a position should he based upon the degree to which his 
position behavior conforms to position requirements. 


PosmoN* Guides in Roue PnEsaoFnos' 

A.M> Pebsonntx Snxenos- 

One of the tools In the selection process that can be very useful in 
prescribing individual roles in the school S)-slem is the position guide. 
An illustration of one is shown in Figure 7.2, Parts A and B {p. 1T7). 
The position guide is a tool for formalizing the position characteristics 
governing the selection of personnel in a school s)'stem. It is designed 
prior to seeking available applicants so as to facilitate the matching of 
people and position requirements. Position guides direct attention to 
school purposes. WTiat the school intends to achieve will affect the kinds 
of personnel selected. Because diversity of purpose calls for spedaliza* 
tion, the school organization needs to deEue those teaching and service 
functions for which personnel are recruited. System purposes need to be 
translated into position specifications so that, on the one hand, the in- 
dividual responsible for personnel selection knows what to look for and, 
on the other hand, the applicant knows what the sdiool ^’stem is seeking. 

Tlie me of position guides "ill help to strengthen the administration s 
efforts to resist pressures to emplcn* unqualified persoimel. Their use also 
makes it possible to adtnimster the selection process objectively and 
openly. Position guides also provide applicants and personnel agencies 
with a clearer understan^og of school personnel requirements and 
qualifications. Placement, compensation, development, and union rela* 
lionships arc additional facets of the personnel function in which position 
guides are utilized. In the final analy’sU, any device that helps the ad- 
ministration to define its aims and to relate those aims to position 
specifications Is worthy of attention. 
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PosmON Requirements 

The posiUcm guide, as iUustralcd in Figure 7.2 (Parts A and B, p. 177), 
enables the sciool system to provide one oJ two major 
duded in the information system for personnel selection. TTte Bnt ol 
these is infomafion ebovi the position, including responsibilities, rela- 
tionships, position standards, special /ealures, and beha\'ioral charac- 
teristics needed b)’ the position-holder to perform eSectively (Part A). 
The second element is information about the appiicant, whi^ is needed 
to determine how well the candidate’s qualifications match the position 
requirement (Part B ), 

Position guides specifj* the minimum requirements of the position and 
the requirements of persons to qualify for appointment to the position. 
Figure 7.2, Part A, referred to earlier, t$ designed to Illustrate the manner 
in which position requirement* are described, including the foUoning 
components: position title, position code, primary' function, major re- 
sponsibilities, key duties, spedal conditions, organizational relationships, 
and pcifonnance standards. 

It is worth noting that the position requirements (specified in Figure 
72, Part A), which focus upon change* in pupil behotior as the erf- 
terion for fudging teacher effectiveness, shift from studying primarily 
■what a teacher does (means of mstrudion) to examining changes in 
learner behanor as a result of instruction (outcomes of instruction). 

Elxaitdnation of Figure 72, Part A, indicates that there is no simple 
solution to the thorny problem of de\'eloping position requirements in a 
school, or in any other type of organization. Different positions have quite 
diff^erent characteristics and it is erroneous lo assume that a position 
guide for one particular situation will El all others within that category. 

The unresolved questions involved in preparing position guides for 
teaching and adirunistrative positions are anwng the most difficult and 
persistent organizational problems, and yet, considerable progress has 
been made in utilizing tius tool for the resolution of numerous personnel 
problems. These are some of the more important observations that should 
be made about position guides. 

* The concept of des'eloping position guides for teachers is not with- 
out controversy. There are those who argue that all teaching posi- 
tions are alike, therefore development of different position guides 
for similar posiUora is a waste of organizational time and effort- 
Arguments have also centered on the assumption that role prescrip- 

*^Be»e»rcii ais6 trends in predictive meastnes of teacher eSecUs-eiess are nnn- 
Eitired in XUiUiam R. tacio, "Pqpl Achie^-cinent As an Index of Teacher Per- 
fornmice.’’ Eiuceihnal Ue^entap. 31: <Octcber 1973). 61-71. 
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»» Peter F. Drucker. Monagemenr: Ta»k». Re*ptm«Wili«», Pr<icn«* i- 
Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc., 1973), 5>l. 
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particular position, the degree to which each characteristic is needed, 
and the degree to which individual applicants possess them. 


Candidate Background. It is generally assumed that the best indaca o 
of what an individual will do »n the future is what he has done in I n 
past. Thus, one of the essential elements in the process of selecting 
sonnel is comprehensive knowledge about the candidates backgrouo 
The s)'stem wants to know, for example, what the applicant's work hislor) 
and performance have been, how others view the actual or potcn la 
performance, whether the work has been routine or innovative, and t e 
pattern of his employment compensation. In addition, facts relating to 
age, family background, marital status, and educational preparation are 
useful in developing patterns of past performance. One reason for examin- 
ing the candidate’s background is to predict w'hether the previous wor 
and personal history will lead to success in the specific position under 
consideration. Academic acluevemcnt is of particular interest in selecting 
professional personnel. The sj'stem needs to be informed about what 
knowledge the applicant possesses and its relationship to effective per* 
formance in the position. 
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anecdotal records, Irce association and projective methods, antoln'ogra- 
phies, sociomctric techniques, inlen-iews, and situational tests. 

Despite the variciv of instruments of e\’a!uation used to study personal 
and social adjustment, appraisal of these characteristics is not easy. Con- 
siderable training and shill are needed to apply the aforementioned tec t- 
niques and to Interpret their results. For a majority of .school systems, a 
comprehensive surs'cy of the personal and social adjvjstment of each 
candidate creates practical problems that arc difilcuU to surmount. Tlic 
time required to mahe a careful appraisal, and the specialized staff ncccs- 
sar)’ to undertaVe this phase of personnel selection, illustrate the point. 
Despite these and other obstacles which enter into appraisal of personal 
and social adjustment, there is reason to bclies'e tlial information yielded 
by such analysis can contribute to a more effective selection process. 

Unfortunate as it is that the desaces for measuring personal and social 
adjustment are not fully reliable, the importance of selecting personnel 
who are adequate in this respect cannot be overlooked. Tl»e limitations of 
subjective evaluation do not preclude the gathering and use of compre- 
hensive selection data for use in malang judgments about keeping 
individuals out of the classroom or the s)‘slem whose personal or social 
maladjustment will have a negative effect on the growth and develop- 
ment of children. 

Teaching Performance. Appraising the professional qualifications of a 
candidate-teaching skills, style of instruction, .ind understanding of 
the teaching-learning process— involves decisions as to which of ses’cral 
alternative techniques and procedures should be used to secure this 
information. The possibilities include observation report from presious 
position, obsers'Ution in present position, paper-and-pencil tests, opinions 
of previous employers, academic record, and published material and 
other achievements that give evidence of professional qualifications. 
Observation of teadung for purposes of pCRonnel selection requires a 
sv'stematie approach, including a definition of the purposes of observ'a* 
tioa; assignment of observers wlh proper qualifications for instruction 
analysis; and use of instruments that facifitate observation, recording, 
and analj-sis of the teaching potential of the candidate under considera- 
tion. Observation may be made in person or by tape recorder, motion 
picture camera, or television cameras nith live or Wdeotape vie%ring. 
Some of the obstacles to securing information on the professional quali- 
fications of potential staff members by means of obsers’ation include the 
e.xpense, in time and travel, of observing personnel who reside in an- 
other district or state, the difficalties in arranging to obsers'e individuals 
currently emploj'ed in another s^tem, and the numerous problems 
assodated with arranging for members of the selection team to obsers’e 
candidates in actual classroom settings. Popham suggests the application 
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of a teaching performance lest to assess one of the critical competencies 
needed by a teacher — the ability to adiieve prespecified objectives.’* 
Characteristics of a competent teacher include, of course, a thorough 
Icnou'ledge of that phase of citiid development for which he will be 
responsible. In addition, teaclien need a broad cultural background to 
supplement the technical skills and kntnvledge that the position requires. 
Comprehension of the purposes of education in a democratic society, of 
the relationship of the teachers area of interest to fiie culture, of the 
implications of cultural change for education, and of the applications of 
technology to teaching and learning are among the attributes needed. 


Attitudes, Interests, Needs. The attitudes, interests, and needs of np. 
plicants are also important considerations in deciding to employ an indi- 
vidual for a particular position in the school system. The applicant's 
attitude toward teaching as a career, tow'ard the requirements of the 
position, toward the reuard stnjctuxiv and toward involvement with 
the grosvth and development of children and youth are riemrnts which, 
when they can be propcriv assessed, are iisehil when used along uiUi 
Other information in predicting those candidates most likely to fit the 
position requirements. , 

From the standpoint of srircting .applicants tor teaching positions, the 
general assumption is that tvlien a person is interested in Ills svork lie 
will exert more effort to succeed, and still tvork harder at self-inipmve. 
ment. A high level of inlerest is often associ.ited with high work- 
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help in judging whether there is a reasonable congruence bebveen his 
value sy'stem and that of the position for ss’hich he is being considerei 
With the completion of the person requirements of the position guide 
(Figure 13^ Part B), the school s)‘stem will have developed an instru- 
ment to record, in ss^CTnatic fashion, infonnation conceming three im- 
portant questions pertaining to the flection of personnel; In what ac- 
tivities does the individual engage in performing the role; what results 
is he expected to achieve; and what behavioral diaracteristics should he 
possess in order to perform succesfuUy in the role? Each role in the sj's- 
tern, it should be noted, is a group of activities allocated to and unique 
to a given position. Further, each position has certain rights, duties, and 
obligations which the position guide should clarifj'.“ These thoughts 
lead us to a consideration of means by which the school sy’stem secures 
information about the behavioral characteristics of people vvho apply 
for position vacancies. 


CoUecting Applicant Information 

In appraising the various behavioral characteristics discussed in the 
preceding section, the information-gathering tools applied in the selec- 
tion of personnel are those calculated to jield tangible data about the 
applicant in each of the categories in which he is to be judged. Such 
information, when viewed in terms of the total profile of the candidate, 
win male possible a more intelligent and reliable hiring decision. This 
is (be fourth step in the selection process as shown in Figure 7.1. It 
results in bringing together information about what an applicant knows, 
what he has done, what he is like personally, what he wants to do in the 
sj'stem, how well he matches the spedfications in the position guide, and 
how’ he is likely to perform if selected for the position. The task of 
matching individuals and positions, then, can be divided into the fol- 
lowing subproblems: 

Positiem sperificufion: What are the purposes, duties, and relation- 
ships of the position, and what results arc exacted from the person 
who functions in the position? 

Person tpeciftcation: What specific behavioral characteristics should 
the holder of the position have? 

• Selection detices: Which sources of information can be utiliaed 
effectively to predict candidate performance? 

^ JKOWWW. Me VV-ffliam C. S«rtt and Terence 
K Mitcben TJu-ory: A StmetuTB} end Bthaci^rrtd AndSuttt. rev. ed- 

( lIonwn-ofKi. in.: Rjcbard D. Irwin, loc., and Tlie Dorsey Press, 1972). Chap. U- 
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blank is that in the case of the fonncr the value or significance of the 
items of information furnished by the applicant U knowr. . . , , . 

Another option to be considered in the design of the applitation blank 
is the possibility of using two forms: (1) a short or preliminary’ app i* 
cation form, used for the initial screening, in order to make tentative 
judgments as to whether the candidate has employment qualifications 
which merit further analysis; and (2) a full application blank for those 
who appear to have the employment characteristics svhich merit furlher 
consideration. 


emplos’ed. Such statements include authorization to s’erif)’ information, 
or to undergo physical or other eiaminations; liability release for those 
supplying information-, agreement to probationary appointment; condi- 
tions relating to misinformation; declarations as to presious arrests or 
subs'erstse actisities; and certification of the truth of the application 
information. 

Instead of limiting the employment application to its traditional pur- 
pose of a factual summation, Hershey urges that this selection device 
be designed to provide attitudinal information lljat can he explored 
during the intcn'iev\-. His study reveals that 2-i per cent of the factual 
data on the employment applications were inaccurate, and only 11 pef 
cent of the attitudinal data were incorrect. This leads to the suggestiort 
that, if a batten’ of subjective questions were included in employment 
applications, they would be answered with a higher degree of accuracy 
than the usual objective factual questions,** 


An emerging issue in the design of application blanks is the inelusim 
of items designed to elicit from the applicant cither personal information 
authorization to verify information, or agreement to certain conditions i 


I-VTtKvnrsvs 


The interview remains one of the most important selection tools for 
securing information and impressions about applicants. Despite its 
linutations, the interview can yield data and observations about candi- 
dates that other methods are incapable of providing. In no other selection 


^ ioiTsived in developing the weighted application blank are decussed in 

H. Xovact, “Developing an Effective Applicatioti Blank," Penonml JouttuiI, 
49i5 (May 1970), 419-423. Anceber isefu] reference on the need to adapt applica- 
tion blanks to dsan^g social cooditions is Oemm C. KesjleT. HI atd Ce^e J. 
Cibbs, "Getting the Most frotn Applicatioo Blacls and Referraces." Pertonncl. 52:1 
(Januarv-Febrnaiy 1975 J, 53-^ 

Robert Hmhej-, “The Appheatain Fona." Fenonnet, 48:1 (taanaTV-Febraafy 
1971), 36-39. * 
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summary document, no masting of information, and interviews that 
include cisual as well as audio stimulL” 

• Critidsms of the interview as a selection device have centered prin- 
cipally on the interviewer rather than the technique. Lopez notes 
that research by investigators has produced little evidence to tesUfj' 
to the validitj- of employment interviews. On the other hand, prob- 
lenw, such as the foDovving concerning the use of the interview, have 
been brought into focus; untrained interviewers, variability of inter- 
view content, question variability, uneven interprelab'on, premature 
decisions, negative approach, and unreliable and inconsistent de- 
cisions made as a result of the interview'.** 

• Despite the Umilalions of the interview just noted, the indispensa- 
biL'lv' of this tool in the selection process should be recognized- It is 
the prindpal means by which the school sv'stem links the idendtj' 
of the individual with the application blank; it is also an important 
means for brining into focus the human aspects of employment. 
Both parties are able to communicate face-to-face, to exc^nge in- 
formation, views, and to identify' applicant and sy'stem needs. The 
interview is a vvav' of personalizing what has often been described as 
a “most impersonal" process. 


Tesrs aso McnrcAC. EsASriNATTOSs 

Numerous tests can be used in the selection of personnel, including 
intcUigence, aptitude, interest, achievement, and personalitv' tests. Their 
primary use in the selection process 1$ to predict the ability of applicants 
to perform effectively in relation to a given position. WTiether or not 
tests should be used in the selection process is a questioQ that cannot be 
anwered categorically. They' are useful under certain circumstances, but 
because of the costs, the specialized personnel needed, variations in 
predictive validity and relJabnity, aj^licant acceptance of test require- 
ments, diarges of discrimination when tests are required, possibilities of 
htigoijarr, aad oavw, as ireJ? as other pressures to efmtnafe testing; the 
addition of tests to the selection process becomes a matter for careful 

L. BoJUm, “The ££ect ot Variiws information Formats oa Teacher Selec- 
tion Deebiom.” American FducafioncI Reaeorch Joumel, 6:3 (May 1969), 32^-047. 

‘■Felit 3L Lopez, "The EsaployineTd Intmiew," in Jo*^ J. Famalaro. FA, 
Jlandbook of Modem Penonnet Adminiftreikm (N'ew YotL: hfcCraw-HJl Booi 
Cwnpajjy, 1^2), 13-1- See also Bjchard A. Fear, The EcelacOon Intercierc, Sod ed. 
(.Vew York; -McCraw-IlJl BoeV Coti^y, 19T.3). This text featnres an interview 
gside iocJydmg these osajponcflU; (1> wTjrk hiitorj-; (2) edocatwti and traiaing, 
(3) early hotne IttckgrooDd; (4) |>i«ect social adjuilmeot. and (5) personality, 
^Antban, and character. 
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that encourage consistency in the interpretation of standards by 
medical examiners. 

• Issuance of detailed instructions to medical examiners, indicating 
the purposes and the nature of the examination specified by the 
school district 

Few school organizations now question the need to obtain a medical 
report on each applicant. The school system is vitally interested in re- 
jecting. for example, bus drivers ss-ho are color blind, food*serx‘ice person- 
nel with contagious diseases, custodians who cannot perform because of 
physical impairments, and teachers who are emotionally unstable. The 
medical examination, like any other selection device, is designed to 
determine whether the qualifications match the requirements of the work 
for which the applicant is being considered. Grimaldi suggests that the 
ph\-sical examination should be viewed as a prcplacement examination, 
die aims of xvhieh are to 

• Evaluate the physical and emotional status of the prospective employee 
to a degree compatible with the demands o( the job for which he is be- 
ing considered. 

• i^ovide needed information on indtvidua! capabilities that wilt facilitate 
correct job assignment. 

• Assist the prospective employee to maintain his health by counseling him 
on his physical defects, if any, and referring him to his personal physician 
for treatment. 

• Protect existing employees by assuring that an iftccmlng employee has no 
disease or disability that may threaten their health or safety'.** 

Viewed in light of the foregoing aims, the preplacemeot physical 
examination can be viewed as a selection tool applicable to both initial 
screening and placement activities. 


ApWJCAST ReFEHE-VCE AfiD Backcround Lvvesticattov 

The employment of school penonnel is a very significant organizational 
activity not only because of the need to secure properly qualified indi- 
viduals but because of the cost per hire in salaries, collateral benefits, 
recruitment, selection, appraisal, and development, and because of the 
difficulty of dismissing tenured staff members who are marginal per- 
formers. Consequently, investigation of the references and the back- 
ground of those who survive the initial screening process is essential. 

"John V. Grimaldi, “TTie U»e and Sigtdficance of the Pre-Placemciit Examina- 
tion, in Elimheth >l»rting, Ed^ AMA Book of Employment Form* (New Yorks 
American Management Association, 1967), 479-4S7. 
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of a candidate is illustrated in Table 7.4.** Tbe underlying idea is to 
place a numerical value on information from each of the ses'cral in- 
formation sources as it relates to the v'aiious position requirements. One 
of the implications of Table 7.4 is that before data can be utilized by 
persons charged with responsibility for the selection of school personnel, 
they must be evaluated and organized in order to facilitate analysis. Data 
relating to impact of the applicant on the behasioral characteristics of 
pupils are worthy of special attention because they are readily quantified 
and are related to instructional goals and objcctisxs. 

One important task in dealing with applicant data is to summarize 
them so that thej’ are meaningful to selectors. Raw scores from tests can 
be converted into percentile ranks or standard scores so as to be com- 
parable with normative information. Graphic profiles may also be used 
to portray the results of es-aluation. ^\^lcne^•ef possible, information 
should be expressed in quantitative terms. Wben descriptive data can- 
not be quantified readily, judgments of responsible individuals will have 
to be relied upon to order the rankings. By treating data from applica- 
tion blanks, interNiew guide sheets, reference and background check 
forms, tests, and other sources so that th^' can be capsulized into a 
profile of the divenc dimensions of a candidate, the task of relating 
characteristics of applicants to the specifications in the position guides 
can be accomplished more effectively. 

An important task confronting selectors Is to find meaning in the many 
bits and pieces of information gathered for each applicant \\'hen all the 
information about a candidate is juxtaposed with the requirements of the 
ptsitions and those of the school sj'slem, the selector must compare the 
two sets of facts and then predict whether the applicant will perform 
according to expectations. But out of the considerable pool of informa- 
tion, what facts, information, impressions, and incidents arc predictive 
of performance? 

Beharioral consistencies and inconsistencies, if they can be identified 
and documented, provide certain clues. Similarly, the critical-incident 
technique, or variations of it, can be used to probe for further information 
or to verify impressions about candidate potential. The critical incident 
is a significant incident, es ent, or happening in the life of an indiridual 
which indicates highly effective or ineffective beharior. Incidents are 
examined in terms of whether responses to problems encountered in 
prerious positions are predictive of success or failure in the position for 
which application has been made. Tbe selector s role in es’aluating critical 

“The format etnplojed in TabJe 7.4 is based upon an iHustration by Paul Mali, 
Testing and the Emplo>meot Procedure.” in J. Famularo. Ed, Handbook 

of Hodem Personnel Adminisiratlon (Kew Yori: McCraw-HiH Book Company. 
1972^ la-*: ■' 
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incidents Is to draw inferences from lire facts and predict 'vhcll.er tl>e 
applicant ss-ill perform satisfactorily. The danger of tins method is that 
certain incidents mav be over- or under-emphasized, or that improper 
inferences may be drawn. One means designed to minimize |udgmenlal 
errors about the meaning of information is to involve all members of the 
selection team when analyzing the significance of applicant information 
in relation to the position lie seeks. 

In making the decision about a candidate for a given position, Meyer 
su^ests that the data may contain clues, as is evident in these questions: 


• Does the applicant show a goo<l record of achiesement? 

» Has he held responsible posilhins In grovhth situations? 

• Are there sudden shifts in careers? 

• Is he a transient? 

• Does the resume clearly indicate whether the candidate Is currently cm- 
ploj ed? 

• Does the title fully describe the applicant's role? 

• Is the resumi* clear about education? 

• Does the candidate suffer from a seUdmprovement syndrome? 

• Does he give a tme picture of his marital history? 

• What salary does he command? 

■ Is the Tcsum^ canned? 

• Why does he want the job?® 


The selection decision, It should be noted, is influenced to a consider- 
able extent by the assumptions selectors hold. This includes assumptions 
about achieving perfection in matching persons and positions, about the 
possibilities of people and positions changing after the selection process 
has been completed, and about the validity and reliability of the initial 
information gathered about a member of the system who is being con- 
sidered for a change in position. 


Employment Decisions and Offers 


After canidates for a position in the school system have been evalu- 
ated, indiiidual decisions must be made regarding each applicant The 


2?«n» Buriwst Becieui, 96:4 {October 
sugS«Uom on «pp«isii,g the applicant, see Charles E. 
if Selection.- Clccring Howe. (Januao- 1974). 2S5- 

The Relationship of Preparadem and Experieiw to Teacher 
A&nrorff Interne, Umol, 1970. SO { 10-A). 4185; Lance N. 
*” Immanent to Aid in the Selection of Effectii^ 

Elmentaij Pnno.pJ.. 
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the chief executive should have the exdusive responsibility for malang 
all recommendations for appointment to positions or jobs in the school 
system. Final approval or rejection of recommendations made by the 
chief executive is a responsibility of the board of education. 

One of the very real difficulties in the selection process is that posed 
by the time factor. Many desirable candidates are lost to competing 
sj'stcms because of the time lag between the initial interview and the 
official election by the board of education. Eveij' effort should be made 
to keep to a minimum the amount of time involved in selecting a candi- 
date-, it is especially important that there is no delay in nolifjing candi- 
dates of official appointment. 

In the selection process, it is not unusual for situations to develop 
where the applicants considered do not meet current position require- 
ments. A range of alternatives (which can be explored in lliis connection 
before a decision is made to offer emploj-mcnl or (o place an individual 
on the cligibilil)' list) has been identified in a research report by the 
Conference Board, These iodude: tapping other manpower sources; 
using different remiiting methods to locate additional prospects from 
the same source; hiring the applicant, but for a different job opening; 
rearranging other people’s duties and responsibilities so as to eliminate 
the job either temporarily or peTmancnlly; modifying the position re- 
quirements; and providing, when necessarj*, spedfic development ex- 
periences for both mioorit)' and nonminoritj’ group members, women, 
and the physically handicapped, to enable them to acquire the skills to 
fulfill the work requirements.^* 


CojfTlUCTS 

A contractual agreement is essential before hiring is completed. By 
definition, a contract is an agreement between two or more people to 
do or not to do certain things. A teaching contract, for example, is an 
agreement between the board of education and the tezdier that 
specifies the nature of the personal services that the board intends to 
purchase in exchange for a specified sum of monev. The general elements 
of a contract include: (1) mutual assent (that is, offer and acceptance); 
(2) consideration; (3) legal})’ competent parties; (4) subject matter not 
prohibited b>’ law; (5) agreement in form required by law.** 


Conference Board. Sl«^ng Syffemtr iranageruJ end ProfewW Jobs (New 
York: The Conference Board, 1972), 29. 
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quality of the administration of the seven preceding steps in the process 
will influence to a considerable extent whether a good match has been 
obtained between the person and the position. Tlirough the discussion 
on the selection process it has been emphasized that information is the 
key to making judgments about the placement of an individual in the 
position. This includes learning as much as possible about the applicant 
and the specific position in which he will be working so that a careful 
judgment can be made as to their compatability. Placing an ineffective 
indhadual in any position, or a competent person in the svrong position, 
often leads to years of administrath'e grief, low individual productivity, 
and interference with sj'slem goal attainment. 

Tagliere states that the selection process frequently overlooks these 
important placement elements: The leadership and folloiccrsliip styles 
of the applicant; the style of the person he icill report to; the styles of 
those ivho tciU report to him {if the position is administrative); and 
the structure of the job situation. These three elements arc illustrated in 
Figure 7.3, which contains a composite set of scales on which the follow- 
ing discussion is focused. 

Examination of Figure 7.3 Indicates that the leadership style, follower- 
ship style, and the job situation arc each placed on a continuum. The 
leadership continuum, for example, represents all leadership styles, rang- 
ing from those who are Inclined to retain all their power, and to structure 
all their foUou’ers’ activities, to those who tend to share their power and 
impose little if any structure on their followers. 

The Org pattern shown in Figure 7.4 illustrates its application to per- 
sonnel placement, “ Numerically, the Org pattern would be expressed as 

Uont/ MoOeritel/ Slimmall/ 

(Powef JPowsr (Power 

Leadwhip Style i ^tonopoHw) , Keeper) , Shargr) , C.ver> , 

St ruclurc- 1 mpo P ng 

IPowef (Powtr (Power (Power 

FolO«rt..pS»t I, "'IWgl , AwJri , P„lm»| , , 

Structure Dependent 


JobS.tualwn t- t t i i 

Inherenttv Stiuctured 

0 25 50 75 100 

Figure 7.3. Interaction of Org elements in the placement process. Reprinted 
by permission of the publisher from People, Power, and Organization by 
Daniel A. Tagliere. © 1973 by AMACOM, a division of American Management 
Associations. 

Organalv'sis® referj lo the reading of a paltem, such as the one iliustrated in 
Figure 7.4. 
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Confrol of the Selection Process 


The selection Tpwcess, like any olher subsystem of the organization, is 
designed to achieve certain important aims of the school system. Like 
any other subsystem, the selection process should be evaluated periodi- 
cally to determine whether it is accomplishing its purposes. The appraisal 
should be focused upon such matters as determining whether personnel 
perform effectively; to what e^rtent the organization accep^^ rejects 
applicants; how well appraisals made of candidates and predictions of 
performance prior to selection agree svith subsequent experience; «’hat 
the school's success is with probalioriers; whether exit interviews or olher 
data reveal anjihing about the strengths or weaknesses of the selection 
process; and what the evidence is with regard to the sufficiency of each 
of the several tools used in the selection of personnel The ultimate pur- 
pose of making an intensive analj-sis of the selection process is to deter- 
mine how well the school sj'stem is succeeding in attracting and holding 
a competent staff. The oraluation should reveal ivhat adjustments smut 
be made in the process to make it realize organizational expectations. 

Figure 75 illustrates a model based on an approach suggested by 
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the sjstem, the central administration must give careful attention to 
the design and operation of the process. In doing so, it must free itself 
of certain illusions, including the belief that a good selection process will 
eliminate personnel selection errors; that selection of people is an e.tact 
science; and that position guides and selection ratings are infallible tech- 
niques for matching people and positions. 
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school system. The in\-estment in recniiting. selerfing, inducting, and 
snpersTsmg new personnel is dissipated when the>* leave the sj'stem 
voluntarily. One of the aims of the induction process is to minimize this 
drmn on the school s}*stem*s financial and human resources. 

To say that school sj'stems have not been or are not now concerned 
srith the problems of the inductee would be a misstatement; many 
excellent programs are in operation. Howes’cr, it is probably fair to say 
that for some school s)’stems, the approaches to induction have not been 
deseloped through sv’Stematic planning. It is to p lannin g, organmng, 
directing, and controlling the induction process that consideration is 
directed in chapter. These indude an analysis of the range of in- 
duction problems, as well as the design of an induction process aimed 
at their solatioiL 

The terms induction, placement, and orientation, often used synon)'- 
mously in the literature dealing with personnel administration, mean the 
process hy which newly appointed penonnel are assisted in meeting 
their need for security, belonging, status, information, and ifcection >n 
both the position and organizational environment The process is COD' 
ceived as beginning in the recruitment stage and ending when the 
inductee has made ^e necessary personal, position, organizational, and 
social adaptations that enable him to function fully and eSecti\’ely as a 
member of the school staff. It involves more than plans for maldng new 
personnel feel at ease in an anfamiliar enviroiiment The induetton 
process, in its broadest sense, is an citensioa of the recniitiaenl and 
selection processes (in which administrative efforts are designed to match 
the person and the position). A coioUaiy objectis'e of the induction 
process is to enable the person to achieve position satisfaction. In addi- 
tion, the process should help to utilize fully the satisfac ti ons and abflities 
of the person for attaining the goals of the educational program. 


Nature and Scope of the Induction Process 

Figure 8.1 represents a conceptualization of the induction process. 
Exanunation of this figure will show that the steps envisioned in the 
process include actirities normally associated with anj' administratis'e 
endeawr — planning, organiang, lading, and controlling. An additiorral 
observation should be made about Figure S.1: the induction process 
represents another of the components or subsjsfems of the personnel 
function; it is linled to other subsystems within and outside of the 
personnel sector; and it is woi'ctt into the total configuration of the 
school system. 

Althou^ we encounter the various steps outlined in Figure 8.1 in 
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which they render sendee to the s^ool sj'stem. This statement v\t 11 have 
little significance for people who plan the process or for those responsible 
for its implementation unless it is translated into more specific objectives 
(the first step in the induction prooss outlined in Figure 8.1). An 
elaboration of objectives of the induction process follow’s. 

Information. The process should enable every newly appointed staff 
member, from caretaker to chief executive, to be fully informed about 
the community; about duties, relationships, and responsibilities of the 
position; about characteristics of the school s)'stem (purposes, poUcies, 
procedures, personnel, customs, historj*); and about the building unit to 
srhiA the inductee nill be assigned. One of the major expectations of 
induction is that ness'ly appointed personnel will be furnished with 
whatever information is necessary to fadlitate their adjustment. 

Need SatisfactiorL Induction should result in a feeling on the part of 
the nesv appointee that be is an integral part of the school and the 
communitj- it serves. The process should facilitate identification of die 
individual with the organization. The needs of new personnel for be- 
longing, for secun‘t)\ and for recognition should be anticipated. 

Position Compatibility. Effective performance of individuals is a long- 
tenn consequence of induction. Hence, efforts should continue through- 
out the probationar)' period in order to determine the extent to which 
the man and the position are compatible, and to determine whether the 
school sv'stem should accept the individual as a permanent member of 
the school staff. 

Assistance. The induction process should provide technical assistance 
to new personnel. \l’hcther to help in understanding goals or in develop- 
ing attitudes and sJdHs, there should be plans to eliminate the possibilitv’ 
of individual failure or maladlustment because of the absence of super- 
vision during the adjustment period. 

Support. The induction process should be able to utilize fuHy all sys- 
tem resources, both human and material, in helping the inductee to 
reach a satisfactorv' level of performance. 

DeveJcpmenL Position satisfaction and growth in abilitj' of new- person- 
nel to be self-directing are Intimate and practical ends of inductioa. 
The induction process should contribute to position satisfaction and to 
increasing the abilitv* of the inductee to perform at a level of effidenev' 
which lessens the need for supervision. 
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system objectives for which the foundations can be laid during the in- 
duction process. 

Security. Knowledge about the induction process indicates that (1) 
turnover tends to occur primarily during the early period of employ- 
ment; (2) membership turnover often engenders hostility and resistance 
within the s)’stem, particularly if a replacement in a position of authority 
represents the force of change; (3) change within a social system 
generally tends to be viewed unfavorably, particularly where member- 
ship change affects the stability and relationships within a group; (4) 
haphazard induction procedures can precipitate amdety, discouragement, 
disillusionment, or defensive bdiavior; (5) security, belonging, esteem, 
and information problems of new personnel can be minimized during the 
induction period; and (6) frustrations develop when newly employed 
personnel discover inconsistencies between the realities of organizational 
life and their expectations and values at the time of employment. The 
objectives of the induction process, then, need to be focused upon 
minimizing the dilBculties that a change in membership poses, for both 
the erisling personnel and for the indtsiduals about to enter the system. 

Continuity. An important aim in the induction process is to provide 
information that was not fully covered during the recruitment and 
selection processes. The individual recruiter, for example, may not have 
been capable of explaining to the recruit all of the ramifications involved 
in a given position assignment. The administrator to whom a newcomer 
Is assigned uill need to do whatever remains to be done in order for the 
latter to make a full adjustment to system life. 

In sum, the induction period, which begins with recruitment and ends 
when the inductee becomes a permanent member of the school staff, 
offers numerous opportunities for the system to realize its aims. This is 
done by creating for the new' personnel conditions and processes con- 
ducis’c to their voluntary cooperation in the organization’s quest to 
secure better educational opportunities for its clients. 


Organization of the Induction Process 

As noted earlier, or^nization of the induction process (Figure 8.1, 
step 2) consists of dividing and grouping induction activities homogene- 
ously and establishing relationships behveen the individuals responsible 
for performing the various functions connected with induction. 'This 
section deals first with the problems of induction around which activities 



are organized, then tvith the ina«“ 
maintaining the induction protest. 
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the coimnuDity, or to help them make ad}ustinents therein, generally are 
less than satisfactorj'. As a matter of fact, the incidence of difficulties 
experienced by teatiers in securing mfoimatioa about the communitj', 
and in making adjustment to it. Is serious enough to reinforce the 
contention that, administrativel)', much more can and should be done 
to help inductees become fully acquainted nith the communitj’ structure 
and characteristics. If the relationship of the communi^' to the school is 
as strategic as it is purported to be, then it would appear that the sj’stem 
should develop plans to help the school staff, especially nevidy appointed 
members, in understanding the communitj' and its effect upon the school. 

The inductee, for example, needs a variety of specific lands of infor- 
mation, not only for making adjustments in the community’, but for 
helping him to fulfill his role as an educator. Information on sudi matters 
as community geography, economy, housing, gcn'eroment, religious 
agencies, educational resources, law enforcement agencies, public safe^’, 
hwllh conditions, medical resources, recreation facilities, child care and 
family welfare agendes, radal minorities, foreign-bom population, and 
community planning resources is needed by the beginning teadier to 
help him adjust to nesv surroundings. 

The school has an Important responsibilitj' to raise the lex-el of public 
understanding of education. The s^ool also shares in the responsibility 
for community improx'ement. \l'hat the sdiool staff contributes to these 
ends depends to a Urge extent upon staff understanding of the com- 
munity. The induction process Ideally proxides the administration xrilh 
faxurahle opportimities for helping the nexvcomer to become adjusted to 
the community, for acquainting him xxith avenues therein through xvhich 
he can achiex’e his personal objectives, and for demonstrating boxx' com- 
mxmity resources can be employed to contribute to the betterment of the 
school system. 


Posmov ADjcsrxresT 

Indications are that nevx-ly appointed personnel experience difficulties 
in understanding their assipunents, and many of these problems are re- 
lated to lack of a clear and workable conception of the schools mission 
and its gads. These difficulties abo indicate a lad: of knoxxdedge about 
using the special serxices proxaded for children bj' the system. It is 
manifest that the position the nexv employee is to assume is of paramount 
importance in determining what his Information needs xx-iH be. The value 
of position guides in helping him become acquainted xx-ith his assignment 
and its relationships should be noted at this point. Position guides should 
not only prevent applicants from accepting positions for xx-hich thev are 
unqualified; they’ should provide information to those responsible for 
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the selection of personnel so that the task of matching candidates and 
positions can he performed more cScctively. Tfie new inductee's im- 
mediate supervisor, >vith the aid of position guides, should be able to 
describe to the probationer the purposes and organizational expectations 
of the position, and should also be able to appraise his performance on 
the basis of (he duties and responsibilities specified in the position guide. 


SaiooL System AojumtEWT 

Ever}’ organization faces the problem of informing its members of its 
purposes, policies, and procedures. Tlic nes^’Iy appointed staff member 
srants to know, for example, what the total operation is and how he fits 
into it. Newly inducted personnel need to know not only the essential 
components of the school s)'s!em, but h<nv the parts interact in contribut- 
ing to the success (goal attainment) of the whole. The system is largely 
responsible for seeing that personnel recei^-e this information. 

An Important part of the individual's adjustment to the system is his 
awareness of the specific expectations of his role. Customs associated 
with the role, rules that affect position performance, and the degree of 
autonomy permissible in fulfilling the role are the kinds information 
needed by an individual to enable him to fit easily and promptly into the 
work pattern relating to the position. 

Inductees often encounter difficulties in the socialization process which 
takes place between the individual and the organization. Schools may 
haw unique belief systems that conflict with those lield b)‘ new members 
of file staff. The opinions yndrVido.'il teachers have on academic freedom, 
the teaching of controversial issues, the role of the teacher as a citizen, 
(lie selection of reading matter, student behavior and appearance, and 
student discipline may differ considerably from the system’s official 
values and objectives. To a certain extent, every school system seeks to 
assimilate new personnel by orienting them to its unique values, tradi- 
tions, customs, beliefs, and goals. Wiether staff members will accept or 
reject the school’s value system, in whole or in part, is not assured. But 
an aisureness of the values prevailing in the organization is essential if 
the inductee is to adjust effectively during the period when he is being 
considered for permanent membeish^ in the institution. 


ADjcsTSfE>rr to Tsvtvipvals asd Cboxifs 

Because the work of the school is carried on by and through people, 
the matter of developing effective interpersonal relations becomes especi- 
ally important to the individual who is new to the s)’ste/n. This means 
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that the newcomer, to be successful in salisfj'ing his needs, must under- 
stand the behasior of people with whom he worJs, both as individuals 
and as members of groups. It means also that he must acquire sHlls to 
enable him to work eScctively with indmduals and groups. He must 
leant, for example, which members ate most influential in informal 
groups, the attitudes of his colleagues toward the organization, the 
nature of social groups with which he will be involved, and be must 
understand that pressures to conform to group standards can be an- 
tidpated from these groups. The function of the induction process in 
this regard is to facilitate inte^alion of the individual with work and 
social groups in which he is likely to participate. A good deal of what 
the individual learns about the communitv, the culture and subcultures 
of the sj'stem, the formal and informal groups within the sj’stem, the 
power structures, and the position expectations will be from other indi- 
viduals and groups. Consequently, the extent to which the new' employee 
satisfies his needs, achieves high productivity, and identifies with the sys- 
tem is to a considerable degree dependent on sv'stem efforts to promote 
communicadon bonds between staff members and new personnel. 


Personal Adjtstment 

Personal problems outside the actual school assignment merit attention 
at this point. These are problems experienced by ever)' newcomer — 
locating svutable living accommodations; arranging transportation; find- 
ing educational, religious, cultural, banking, shopping, and recreational 
fadlities; and numerous other details that must be attended to in the 
process of adjusting to the new emironiDenL The ease with which the 
individual is able to cope with these problems is of concern to the 
administration. It is of concern because complete adjustment to the new 
role is not likely to be effected until anxieties involved in getting estab- 
lished are relieved. 

It would be unrealistic to assume that the institution could or should 
help the individual to solve all of the many problems he will encounter 
in the process of being inducted into the school sj'stem. Many personal 
difficulties and conSicts must be resoK'ed bj' the inductee hhnself. But 
the school can help by a planned program of induction that wiB minimi?^ 
the kinds of dilemmas that newly appointed personnel are likely to en- 
counter. This program, the nature of which wiH be discussed subse- 
quently, is necessary to improve personnel performance by aiding in the 
emotional adjustment with whi<i every nevv person is confronted. Such 
a program can also contribute to the improvement of performance b)' 
providing assistance to enable personnel to become increasingly secure 
in their environment and progressiv'eh' independent of admffiistrative 
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the edacation of principals, commitlees, supertTSors, and community per- 
sonnel concerning their respective induction roles. 

Administrative PersonneL A major responsibilit)' for the success of the 
induction process is the province of the administrator in charge of the 
operating unit to whidi the inductee is assigned. ^Vhen Susan Smith, the 
ne\s' teacher, is appointed to teach in the Idodergarten of the Belmont 
Schex)!, it is the principal with whom Miss Smith will have the most 
direct contact during the initial stages of induction. He or she is re- 
sponsible for helping Miss Smith make day-to-day adjustments to pur- 
poses, position, plans, and people. Tlie principal is in the best position 
to understand the feelings and problems of ncsv personnel as the process 
of induction progresses, and has the best opportunity to become ac- 
qu^nted with the day-to-day socialization of employees. As unit head, 
he or she makes Miss Smith aware of the standards of performance and 
how they will be applied. In sum, the brunt of the actual work invols'cd 
in induction svill fall upon the heads of operating units within the school 
s)-stem. 


Ordering and Coordinating the Induction Sequence 

The third step in the induction process (Figure 8.1 ) in%-olves the link- 
age stages, which we will refer to as the indicidocl induction tequence. 
This step is conceptualized in Figure 85 to illustrate the sequence of in- 
duction acti>ities that are cooUnuaDy in operation in the school sj’stem. 
The success of this step in the induction process requires a conviction on 
the part of the board of education and the school staS that these induc- 
tion activities are important, and that they often mean the difference be- 
tween success or failure in retting competent personneL Success also 
requires that the staff and the board be conrinced that the induction 
process is a continuing planning responsibib't)'. Planning decisions include 
those relating to the kinds of actisities to be initiated to atdiies-e the re- 
sults desired, the time sequence of the activities, and a definition of the 
responsibilities for carrying out spedBc plans. 

The Scope of activities in the induction cvcle will be determined by a 
number of factors, including past experience in personnel replacements, 
anticipated need for new' staff members, nature of the community, and 
size of the school staff. Induction problems will varv’ from one school 
sj'slem to another. The t)*pe of program developed for a given institution 
will be the result of a balanced judgment arrived at giving due con- 
sideration to factors such as those mentioned- 
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As noted earlier, (he fnducffon process properly begins during recruit- 
ment and generally terminates upon completion of the probationary 
period. During (hi# Umespan, different types of induction activities are 
■needed to serve specific purposes. Tlie three phases ot the ioduetton 
cycle Consist of the ptenppoinlment period, inferin period, and proha- 
tlanarxj period. In each of these phases of induction different types of 
activities arc initiated by various agents and groups from svllhin and 
Outside the system. These include lay, professional, and advisory com- 
mittees; communitj* organizations; unions and personnel associations; the 
hoard of education; and administrative personnel. IVhatever the nattu'e 
of the organization designed to impJenient induction .activities, co- 
ordination hy the central administration is essential to enable the new 
appointee to understand elearly tlw duties, tcspoosibtlities, and relation- 
ships of the assignment; become acquainted with the community, the 
school s)'stem, and the school staff; develop the level of competence 
that the organization anticipates; make peissmal, social, and position 
adjustments; and deal more effectively with conditions oonda<sVe tc 
security and satisfaction. Figure ff.2 also illustrates the reJa tionship among 
agents, activities, and stages of the induction process. Each of the three 
phases of the process will be discossed in terms of its relationship to the 
activities to be initiated and the resuhs anticipated. 
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pREAFPOISTMtNT PERIOD 


The induction cycle properly be^ns before the initial contact between 
the institution and the applicant. \^Tieoever a vacancy is anticipated, and 
the school system announces its intention to fill the position, a position 
guide, coQtaining person and position spedfications, should be prepared 
in order to ^ve direction to those responsible for recruitment and selec- 
tion; to inaVe clear to the applicant the qualifications, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of the position; and to enable placement agencies and 
recruiters to locate candidates who can meet position requirements. 
Clarification of the requirements of the position is suggested as a first 
step in die induction cj'cle because neither the interests of the school nor 
those of the applicant svill be served if there is ambiguity about the role 
to be played, or if the nature and qualifications of the role are misrepre- 
sentei In addition to providing position guides, it is the practice of some 
school sj'stems to prepare brochures for applicants in order to acquaint 
them with the characteristics of the community and the school system. 

The initial inten-iew behveen the recruiter and the applicant provides 
an opportunil)' to furnish the btfcr Avith a variety of information be Is 
lilcely to need in maldng a decision to accept or reject the position. More- 
over, during the lnt€r>l€nv the individual is able to clarify with the inter- 
viewer any questions he has about the position or to secure information 
on a range of relevant matters of interest to him. 

There are a number of advantages in having the interview in the school 
system. A system-based interview enables the candidate to meet with ad- 
mirustrative officials and school personnel and to visit the community. 
If this procedure is followed, and efforts are made to furnish pertinent 
information needed by the candidate, a major step will have been taken 
to satisfy the primarj' goal of the first phase of the individual induction 
sequence — fuU)' informing the applicant about the position, the condi- 
tions of employment, and the school and community environments in 
which the work is performed. 


Trffi LvTERTsr lvDfcno.v Period 

The realities of formal appointment to a position in the school system 
pose problems for both the indmdual and the institution, problems that 
are different from those confronting rither prior to this juncture. The plan 
of assistance to inductees, from the time of appointment until the first 
day on the job, will differ stwnewhal among the various personnel cate- 
gories. Induction activities for teacdiers, for example, should not be the 
same as those designed for secretarial or custodial personnel IHustrated 
in the follcr.ving list are some of the preliminary steps that are planned 
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and initiated by the personnel office to assist Miss Mary Martin a teacher 
assigned to the Stevens School, in making various types of adjustments. 

• Letters of welcome arc sent by the board of education, the superin- 
tendent of schools, and the local teachers’ association. 

• An experienced teacher is assigned to serve as a sponsor to the new 
teacher. 

• A brochure is prepared for teacher sponsors, explaining the aims of 
the induction program and the responsibilities of sponsors. 

• A preliminary conference is held between sponsors and principal. 

• A conference between principal and the new appointee is held to 
discuss the teaching assignment. The principal avoids the tendency 
to assign to the new teacher a heavy teaching load, students \rith 
behavior problems, or any unusual duties which make it difficult for 
the beginner to achieve a measure of success in the first year. The 
practice of making assignments, whenever possible, on the basis of 
teacher preference, and of reducing the work load of the inex- 
perienced teacher during the first year, is commendable. 

• Copies of the school handbook are furnished to the beginning 
teacher, as well as a selected inventory of living quarters. 

• Conditions of employment are confirmed. The organization makes 
certain that Miss Martin understands salary, collateral benefits, extra 
pay, merit, and other facets of the compensation structure.’ 

These activities highlight the importance of the individual induction 
sequence. It is sound planning to initiate the sequence prior to the time 
the individual assumes his responsibilities. Elimination of some of the 
problems of newly appointed personnel before the first work day facili- 
tates an earlier realization of their full service potential. 

The induction checklist is an effective tool to assist heads of work units 
in a school system — such as principab, directors, supervisors, and division 
administrators — in making the Induction activities effective. Different 
lists are prepared for the various personnel categories, the intent of which 
is to sj'stematize the induction activities that will be undertaken by ad- 
ministrators for persons newly assigned to their Jurisdiction. Such lists are 
used so that all the activities in tlie indisidual induction sequence will be 
given attention. 

Before our hypothetical teadier. Miss Martin, actually meets her class 
for the first time, she may also be e-qrosed to induction activities sudi as 
the following. 

• For exteaslve {Hustrations of htduclion fonns relating to an eraplo^roent offer, 
physical examJnaUons, coolracls, housing, moving, and travel, prcemployment ch«lc- 
list, and payroll autlioriaation, see Elizabeth Marting. Ed., AHA Bool of Emploij- 
ttienl Forms (New York: American Management Association, 1967). 
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Preopening Conference. The preopening conference technique, whidi 
may assume a variety of forms, is almost universally employed in school 
systems. It provides opportunities to acquaint new personnel with mem- 
bers of the school staff and with plans and procedures that have been 
established to operate the educational program. Some conferences in- 
volve the entire school staff; some are restricted to the building staff; and 
some are designed specifically for ne^v personnel. 

The building prindpal is responsible for helping Miss Martin to adjust 
readily to her teaching assignment. Assistance may include interpreting 
plans for the coming year, including those for appraising teacher per- 
formance and evaluating pupil progress; acquainting her with physical 
facilities, teaching resources, records, pupil and teacher services; and 


explaining general school policies and office routines. 

Because the worlc of the school and the work of the individual teacher 


are inevitably related to the life of the community, and because school 
personnel are in fact members of the community by virtue of their func- 


tion, an im’cstmcnt of time and effort in assuring Miss Martin’s acceptance 
into the life of the cotnmoni^' is important. Group conferences with 
parents of children assigned to Miss Martin, receptions by the board of 
education, and other social activities uill help to facilitate her transition 


into the new environment. 


It is not suggested that the induction activities listed are exhaustive, or 
that a given sequence of actiritles will suffice in all situations. The wide 
range of induction problems with which different school districts are con- 
fronted rule out from this discussion a prescribed program. Each district 
can best achieve the goals of the induction process by developing and 
assessing the techniques and activities most effective for their situation. 

Figures 8.3 and 8.4 have been included to lend specificity to the fore- 
going suggestions. These forms illustrate a three-part induction plan for 
the time prior to tJie newcomers actually assuming his role. This is the 
substance of the plan; 


Sessions 1 and 2 are central administration responsibilities. The in- 
tent is to explain the organization and administration of the system- 
wide personnel policies and procedures applicable to new members. 
Session 8 is position and unit oriented. The intent is to acquaint the 
individual with the role for whi<^ he will be responsible, and to 
introduce him to colleagues with whom be will work. Responsibifit)' 
for this session is delegated to the administrator of the unit in which 
the position Is located. 

Copies of the forms are furnished to all inductees to acquaint them 
with the nature and scope of the conditions of employment, the 
constraints that govern, and the opportunities that will become 
avaUable in role perforoiance. 
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wll need considerable counseling and coaching in matters not directly 
related to system direction and control. 


FoifoW'Up of Inductee Adjustment 

The PnoBATioNAnif Feiuod 

The responsibility for new personnel does not terminate with the 
opening of school. TTie dimensions of the induction concept range from 
recruitment to tenure. Recruflment can improve the quality of applicants. 
The selection process attempts to match the man to the position. But un- 
til the appointee has had an opportunity to demonstrate his ability under 
actual conditions, and the school organization has had an opportunity to 
appraise the suitability of the beginner for the position, the appointment 
cannot be considered final. It is for this reason that a probationaiy period 
for all personnel on the payroll of the ^slem is becoming increasingly a 
matter of public school policy. 

It Is a fact that no inductee comes to the position ready to perform his 
new assignment flawlessly. It is abo a fact tltat the best selection process 
is fallible. Administration cannot ignore its responsibility for planning 
and administering a follow-up program (Figure 8.1, step 4). Whatever 
the nature of the new appointees assignment, follo\v-\ip visits and inter- 
views by the unit head are essential, especially during the first few weeks 
following employment The timing of such assistance is important be- 
cause the inductee may have trouble in understanding his assignment, or 
he may have difficulty in performing it 

A ivell-developed induction process specifies such matters as the num- 
ber, frequency, nature, and phasing of follow-up interviews. In addition, 
follmv-up reports are submitted by the operating head to the central 
administration, which appraises such diamcteristics as the quality of 
performance, difficulties encountered, and other factors deemed im- 
portant to position effectiveness. 

Appraisal during the probationary period, as a phase of the total ap- 
praisal process, is designed not only to assist the competent, but to spot 
the potentially incompetent, marginal, or undesirable probationer. Those 
individuab who arc not able to perfonn satisfactoril)' in one position 
may be reassigned, given more personal supervision, and provided with 
intensified training opportunities to overcome deficiencies. Prompt re- 
liabilitation or elimination of appointees who are clearly unsuitable for 
roles to which they have been assigned will save money, time, and effort 
for the school system. The damages suffered by children constantly ex- 
posed to poor teacliing are incalculable. 
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probationary period. The information provided through its use forms the 
basis for counseling and coaching discussions during follow-up sessions 
behs-een the inductee and the unit head. In addition, the informabon be- 
comes a component of both the inductee’s personnel file as well as the 
personnel inventory. 
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Controlling fhe Induction Process 

Follow-up on new personnel by Ibe i»-slen. is esientM 
reasons. Investment in reertnting. selectmg, and inducting n 
ncl is considerable. The loss the school district suffers cannot be ignored 
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when the probationer s service is terminated or when he separates himself 
bom the organization voluntarily. Because the school sj'stem also has its 
responsibilities during the probationaiy periodL an appraisal of the in- 
duction process is essential. 

In theoi)’, the recruitment, selection, and induction processes should 
result in the attraction and retention of the number, lands, and quality of 
personnel needed by the school system. Periodic appraisal of the actual 
results (Figure 8.1, step 5) derived from these three processes should 
minimize those turnover costs stemming from faulty recruitment, selec- 
tion, and placement. Such appraisal will provide information on person- 
nel need satisfaction; position compatibility, attitude of the operating 
head toward the effectiveness of the employment transaction, and validity 
of the recruitment, selection, and induction processes. If and when these 
processes do not lead to the desired results, corrective action can be 
tahen. 

The control process just referred to involves elicitation of information 
firom the inductee about the quality of the induction experiences to which 
he or she was exposed. These are matters on which the sj'stem needs feed- 
bach in order to modify the program as it evolves over time: attitudes of 
inductees tov%”ard the sj'stem, their judgments about the effectiveness of 
the induction sessions, their opinions of the balance given to induction 
topics, their undentanding of system personnel policies and procedures 
follou'ing the induction program, their impressions about the value of a 
career in the sj'stem, and their perceptions as to those aspects of the pro- 
gram that were most helpful in adjusting to the assignment. 

Although inductioa is commonly thought of as an activity' focused upon 
personnel new to the sj'stem, it can also be construed as a career-long 
activity designed to keep all personnel abreast, periodically, of changes 
in organizational plans and policies, changes in position function and 
technology, and — of vital concern to all members--<hanges in personnel 
policies and procedures. 


Summary 

In this chapter, the analysis of personnel induction problems suggests 
that the initiation of an effective induction process is one vv’ay that the 
school sj'stem can contribute to the assimilation of new memben, as well 
as to their personal development, security, and need satisfaction. A school 
sj'stem can recruit and select personnel, but until the newly appointed 
member becomes fully cognizant of and adjusted to the work to be per- 
formed, the environment in which he will function, and the colleagues 
with whom he will be associated, be cannot be expected to contribute 
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most eEBciently to the realization of organizational expectations. In short, 
an induction process is needed in the school system to assist newly ap- 
pointed personnel to resolve the community, system, position, human, and 
personal problems with whicdi they are confronted. Use of this process 
indicates a recognition of, and an attempt to do something about, the fact 
that hiunan maladjustment is expensive, detrimental to the satisfaction 
of individual and organizational e.xpectations, and harmful to the socializ- 
ing and personalizing processes that taVe place between the individual 
and the system. Also, inherent in the process Is the assumption that the 
main determinant of motivation is the attraction the position holds for the 
individual; and that induction activities are designed to enhance the 
potentialities for motivated action that will result in more effective role 
performance. 



PART IV 


Appraisal, Developnient, 
Ccnnpemation, and 
Collective Negotiations Processes 



CHAPTER 9 


Appraisal of Personnel 


In the preceding tiiscussion of pcrsonnc! processes we were concerned 
\vith attracting competent individuals to work for the school system. In 
Part JV, \vc continue the discussion with an examination of three major 
processes — performance appraisal, compensation, and cotlccfive negotia- 
tions. The processes are grouped together because of their interde- 
pendence. 

Tills chapter and those following are concerned with the development 
and retention of personnel after they have been employed. The section 
Immediately following deals first with performance appraisal in histori- 
cal perspective, in order to illustrate the impermanence of organiaational 
solutions to the problem of appraising the performance of human beings. 
Then it examines major forces impelling changes in scliool organizations, 
and the appraisal systems the schools employ. In the second section, the 
relationship between performance appraisal and educational administra- 
tion Is brought into focus, and in the final section, attention is devoted to 
the changing concepts of personnel performance appraisal. Thus, Chap- 
ter 9 is organized to emphasize the org.anizational and human significance 
of performance appraisal; and the forces, factors, and conditions at work 
to modify various facets of the process. We will also show how this task 
fils into the larger problem of understanding and coping with human 
problems in an organizational setting. Although in later chapters we will 
deal eslensivcl)' with the personnel processes essential to growth, char- 
acter, and perpetuation of the school system, it should be noted that 
these are tfcsti'necf to fie trui'f/css imfcss indrv'itfcnff imnnfierv oif nVe sf'dff 
perform efieclively the services for which they have been hired. The 
appraisal process is designed to facilitate such individual performance 
and to foster self-development 


Performance Appraisal in Historical Perspective 

Performance appraisal may be defined as the process of arriving at 
Judgments about an individuals past or present performance, against 
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the background of his work environment, and about his future potential 
for an organization. The appraisal process is an administrative activity 
designed to assist personnel achieve Individual as well as organizational 
goals. 

It has long been an accepted proposition that the appraisal of human 
performance is an activity essential to the well-being of society. Per- 
formance appraisal is commonplace in everj'day living. A professional 
baseball players abilit)* is judged by his batting average; a quarter- 
backs by the number of pass completions. Salesmen are paid on the basis 
of the number of products or services they sell, and so on. During their 
lifetimes, few people escape having their vocational performance judged. 
Seldom do people question the need for appraising individual per- 
formance. The real problem is to dc\'clop and improve valid appraisal 
procedures and to create greater understanding of the purposes and 
limitations of performance appraisal so that results derived from its ap- 
pUcation svUl not be misused. 

The grosvlh of formal organizations and the recognition of their critical 
importance to a complex society have brought about the need for formal 
and systematic approaches to performance appraisal. In the first sev’eral 
decades of the hs’cntieth cenluij*, criticism of casual, haphazard, unsj's- 
tematlc, highly personalized, and esoteric plans for judging the worth of 
individuals to organizations brought about a wide variety of efforts to 
reform performance appraisal plans. These included federal and state 
civil service legblation governing the rating of personnel, such as the 
Federal Civil Service Classification Act of 1923, the Tafl-Hartley Labor 
Act of 1947, the more recent Fair Labor Standards Act of 1963, and the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. The quest for ways of eliminating favoritism, 
seniority, and inequitable treatment in compensation plans led to a multi- 
tude of rating programs svithin and outside of government organizations. 
These plans are referred to as traditionaJ approaches^ to performance ap- 
praisal. Tlie traditional plans, for the most part, were psycho m etrically 
oriented, and consisted of appraisals of personality traits or preconceived 
characteristics that were deemed essential to the role an individual per- 
formed in the organization. 


TRAomojfAi. Appraisai. Ststcus 

Traditional or conventional appraisal systems embrace a wide variety 
of approaches, including ranking man-fo-man comparison, grading, 
graphic scales, checklists, forced-choice methods, and critical incident 

‘Twinhwlogy usea to describe baditiona] appraisa] plans include merit rating, 
emcieneu mttne. emr>im,fA ‘ 
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tediniques. In the field of education, a host of traditional techniques have 
been and still are employed to appraise the professional performance of 
school personnel. These include self-rating, ratings by pupils, scliool ad- 
ministrators, super\'isors, colleagues, special committees, outside pro- 
fessionals, lay citizens. Some plans based appraisal on the character of 
instruction, personal characteristics, cumulative personnel record infor- 
mation, changes in pupil behavior, classroom social climate, and mitten 
responses (questionnaires and e.xaminations). 

Weaknesses in the traditional appraisal systems, after nearly a half- 
century of experience, appeared to be legion. Criticisms include the fol- 
lowing. 

• Appraisals are focused upon personality of an individual rather than 
upon whm he is expected to do, or upon results achieved. 

• Most administrators arc not qualified to assess the personality of an 
individual, 

• Appraisal tools lack validity. 

• Haters display biases. 

• Hatings and raters arc subject to organizational influence. 

» The appraisal system does not apply to all personnel. 

• Results of apprais.nl are not utilized to ossist indlvidu.il dei-clopment. 

• Appraisees arc fragmented into personality parts, which, ivhen 
added together, do not reflect the whole person. 

• Appraisal devices do not provide administrators with effective coun- 
seling tools. 

• Most plans do not establish organizational expectations for Indi- 
viduals occupying specific positions. 

• Appraisals are arbitrary or unjust when used for discipline, salarj* in- 
creases, promotion, or dismissal. 

• Personnel do not understand criteria upon which their performance 
is appraised. 

« Performance is not es'ahmted in terms of its contribution to enterprise 
goals. 

• Traditional appraisal procedures hamper effective communication 
between appraiser and appraisee. Heavy reliance by appraiser on 
feelings instead of facts generates defensive behavior on part of 
appraisee. 

• Appraisal methodolog)'' docs not provide an environment conducive 
to change in indiridual behavior. 

• Appraisal methodology docs not encourage satisfaction of higher- 
level needs of individuals, such as self-expression, creativity, and 
indii'idu.nlism. 

Most traditional performance apprafeal plans in the first half of the 
t\venticth centur)* were devoted to nonadministrative penonnel Their 



primarj- puqvDic seems to have l>ccn !o lint iJic organizational value of 
an indisiduaVs effort to tlic size of his paycheck. Tlie paucity of plans for 
appraising administrative personnel in the field of ctlucatlon u-as rwted In 
a 196S report by the Education Researcli Service.’ According to the re- 
port, only 45 plans, some rjmle informal, were finally identified in 1964, 
after a tsvo-ycar search. By 196S, howes'er, the report indicates a growing 
trend toward evaluating administrative personnel In cducallott. 

Research on instructional personnel, on the other hand, lias lietm ex- 
tensive. In 1960, Biddle noted tlial 10.000 studies had been reported 
dealing with the relationship beturen the characteristics of teachers, 
teaclicr behasior, and educational goals, Biddle observed that fesv if any 
facts seem to have been esUblisltctl concerning teacher effectiveness, no 
appros'cd method of measuring competencies had been accepted, and no 
methods of promoting teacher adequacs- had l>ecn widely accepted.* 
Travers, in 1973, also points to the bek of progress in research on teacher 
effectiveness, despite the brge sums of monev invested in this activitj' 
by the federal govcnimcnt.* 

A restew of the historv- of performance appraisal within and outside of 
school sj'stems leads to the follmvingolwen'ationsi 

• For more than half a century organizations lia\ e been ciperimenting 
with performance appraisal of «rious tjpes. From this crcperience, 
about the only consensus that has dcv'cloped is that performance 
appraisal is not a matter of choice. It b an essentbl and continmag 
actisit)' in the life of an enterprise. Tlic mcthodologj’ ctnploj’ed to 
conduct the performance appraisal, however, remains a matter about 
which diverse \iewpoints prevail. 

• Increasingly, performance appraisal is being considered as a means 
of personnel des-elopment. Performance apprabal is not somclliing an 
administrator does to but does for pcrsonncL 

• Many apprabal ss'stems have been ineffective because of a low’ level 
of sjftematization. Failure to link apprabal procedures to organiza- 
tional purposes, to unit objectives, and to position goals has created 
considerable personnel dissatbfaction with the results of performance 
appraisal. 

The fact of organization b as old as man. The iheorv of organization 


* National Edacatkw Aisociation. Aoerican Associatioo of School Adminfatratort, 
and Researcli D^km, Eccluating AdminiitratiTx Performencr. Edueatioful Be- 
seai^ Grcclar, No. 7, 1958 ( Wadungton. D.C: Tlic Aiwiation, 1968). 1. 

Broc* J. Biddle, “The Intcgratkm rf Teacher Effecti\ei>«* RMearch," in Con- 
^porory Retearck cn Teacher E^ecttrenett bv Bnice 1. Blddk and WiBiam S 
EBena, eds. (Holt, Rinehart ti Winston. W. 1861), 1-40. 

•FUAert M. \V. Travers, ei, tiendboel of iletearch on Teaehln<' (Chiea-’o: Ra»i 

Mc.N4l!y&Ckp.,1973).7. “ 
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is modem. The pracUce of formal appraisal of personnel perform- 
ance, as well as fhe theory on which it is based, is contemporaj)'.* 

In the second half of this cenhiry, a resurgence of interest in per- 
formance appraisal has become apparent, especially in tlie direction 
of developing total appraisal ^sterns that include all personnel in an 
enterprise, so as to integrate the objectives of administrators with 
those of the organization and its long-term goals. (Some of the forces 
behind this resurging interest are discussed in the text following.) 


Fences lAtpiNCLVC o,v tin: TRAomovAi. 

FEBFO^^tA^'CE-ApPRAISAL SYSTEM 

Figure 9.1 portrays graphically some of the pressures currently bring- 
ing about modifications in the traditional perfermance appraisal system 
lor school personnel. Organizational changes, lor example, have brought 
about an awareness of (he inadequacy of appraisal plans that arc di- 
vorced from subordinate need satisfaction as well as from organization 
purposes. Social changes have convinced many organizational personnel 
that there is a substantial discrepancy betu'oen what appraisal systems 
are and what they ought to be. To many, the traditional appraisal system 
is dehumanizing—an organizational barrier to self-realization and to the 
development of a career in which the experiences one realizes on the Job 
are meaningful and satisfying. Economic changes have increased salaries 
to a level more nearly in keeping with the responsibilities with which 
these positions are charged. With this rising affluence have come demands 
from the electorate for school pcnonnel to perform effectively in its be- 
half. Client reaction to school systems has been heard across the nation, 
expressed by the term "accountability.” While the >vord accountabililif 
means different things to different people, one of its implications is that 
schools today arc not functioning effectively in terms of their major pur- 
poses. Clients are demanding better schools, and school officials are seek- 
ing better appraisal s)'slcms to assist them in the process of motivating 
personnel to consistently higher levels of performance. 

Personnel reaction to traditional performance appraisal systems is 
strong in its contention that a liosl of administrative barbarities h-ive 
been perpetrated upon them in the name of appraisal The catalogue of 
alleged dysfunctions is a long one. ranging from organizational failure 
to identify its c.xpectalions for members to a total disregard for the ap- 
plication of appraisal results to the improvement of personnel perform- 

*For a descrirlion o( the evolution of itream* of sctmmijrrative tJioufifU, tee 
ClauJe S. Oorge. Jr.. The //Wory of Management Thought (Englewood CJiifi, N’.J,; 
rrenlfce-ffall, lnc„ IS68). 
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Figure 9.1. Interacting forces iropiDging cm the tradrticmal personnel per- 
formance appraisal sj'stem. 


ance. Theorist reaction to tbe traditional appraisal system has been re- 
sponsible for a varictj- of ideas from the beha^oral scientists, resulting in 
a decmphasis cm quantilatis'e approaches to appraising subordinate be- 
hasiors. Educational s)-stems planning, management bj' objectives, conv 
petCTW-based tcacJier education, beha\ioral objectives, mutual goal 
setting, counseling, progress resiesv, integration of individual and organi- 
zational goals, and nc-ed satisfaction of staff members are but a few of the 
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contributions of theorists to performance appraisal to which modem 
organizations are heir. 


Modern Approaches to Performance Appraisal 

In the second half of this century, as noted before, a resurgence of 
interest in performance appraisal has become apparent, especially In the 
area of developing comprehensive appraisal systems to include all per- 
sonnel of an enterprise, and in extending and improving the methodology 
of appraisal* Social change has contributed considerably to recent de- 
velopments in the theory and practice of performance appraisal- Modem 
compensation structures, for example, are so arranged that “merit” 
addends alone are an insigntBcant determinant of what an employee is 
paid. Statutory regulations and union contracts preclude the idea of 
determining the major portion of an iodividuars salary solely on the basis 
of performance appraisals. Consequently, some of the Justifiable fears 
about merit rating that prevailed during the depression years have been 
neutralized by minimum salary laws, tenure, civil service regulations, 
and union contracts designed to guarantee salaries and position security 
of school personnel. 

Modem theory of performance appraisal consists of a set of concepts 
which may be summarized as follow. 

• The primary purpose of performance appraisal is to facilitate diange 
in Individual behavior In order to achieve personal and organizational 
goab. 

■ The foundation of performance appraisal is the standards or goab 
establbhed for x’arious positions in the scliool system. Superior and 
subordinate both participate in detennining performance expecta- 
tions. 

• In appraisal methodology, emphasis is on getting factual information 
about specific achievements as they relate to established goab. 

• The appraisal system should be fotroalixed, especially in supporting 
decisions on salary and wage increases, transfers, promotions, and 

• Seventy-fliieo laws containing approaches to accoantabflity have been enacted 
by state tegblahires of thirty stales from 1963 through the 19T4 legislative sessions. 
The number of stales with legislation fn five accountahiJiq-related categories include: 
state assessment/evaluation, state testing prognunf <1S slates); modenj manage- 
ment techniques {16 states); profcsstonal personnel evaluation (13 slates); per- 
formance-based school accreditation (5 slates); perftam.mcc contrscling (2 states). 
Pliyllis Hawthorne, Legislation by ifur Stater: AceounteblUty and Asresrmenf In 
£d«catior» (Madison, Wis,: Wisconala Department of Public Instruction, Bulletin 
No. 3100, Report No. 2. Besised 1974). 8. 
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dismissals, and in communicating information to appraisees through 
a review of their progress. 

• Results of performance appraisal are used to discuss performance 

and progress of personnel in relation to goals. Performance strengths 
are recognized and wealoiesses identified so that individual action 
plans can be developed to make the necessary corrections. > 

• Appraisers are thoroughly trained in purposes and utilization of the 
performance appraisal system. 

The modern trend in performance appraisal just described does not 
prescribe a formula for developing and implementing a systematic ap- 
proach to appraisal problems in any given institution. Much of the 
literature on performance appraisal is theoretical. Practical application 
of theor)’ has not yet reached the point where there is agreement on 
methodology. 


Hu>tAK Problems Arm Orcanization’ai. Humanism 

One of the striking facts about modem organizations is an acceleration 
in the quest for new ways of meeting human problems brought on by 
an affluent, space-age society. Table 9.1 brings into focus the major 
human problems facing organizations and the contemporary conditions 
upon which their resolution will be partially contingent. An examination 
of the human problems of organizations shown in Table 9.1 suggests that 
more effective performance appraisal systems are essential to bringing 
about changes in the conditions noted. 

The conditions svith which contemporary appraisal systems will have 
to cope may be inferred from the fundamental change which, according 
to Bennis, has occurred in the past decade in the basic philosophy under- 
lying managerial behavior. The impact of the new philosophy is summed 
up in the following three ideas: 

• A new concept of man, based on increased knowledge of his complex 
and shifting needs, which replaces the oversimplified, innocent, push- 
button idea of man. 

• A new concept of power, based on collaboration and reason, which 
replaces a model of power based on coercion and fear. 

• A new concept of organizational values, based on humanistic- 
democratic ideals, which replaces the depersonalized mechanistic 
value system of bureaucracy. 

As we examine the implications of Table 9.1 for the development of a 

personnel appraisal system, some interesting inferences emerge. Among 

the foremost of these is the fact that prevailing conditions require con- 
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stant attention to the problem of organizational survival and renewaL 
Central to these concerns are the assumptions organizations mate about 
the personnel in their eroploj'. The beliefs held by school sj’stems on the 
nature of man, on the relationships that should prevail between the in- 
dividual and the organization, and on the approaches emploj’ed to re- 
solve human problems in organizations will affect the extent to vvhidi 
their aims are achieved- Another inference that may be made from Table 
9.1 is that the assumptions an or^nization malxs about the nature of 
man will be reEected in the land of personnel appraisal sj^tem it has. 
As the text following indicates, one of the significant dev'eloproents of the 
twentieth ccntui)' is organizational humanism, a vision of organizational 
life in which human interests, values, and dignity predominate. The es- 
sence of an appraisal s}-stem is its assumptions about the nature of man. 
The emergence of performance appraisal concepts that embrace human 
perfectabilit)', superior-subordinate goal setting, recognition of indi- 
vidual as well as organizational aims, bilateral use of power, and fulfill- 
ment through self-determination are illustrative of the relationship be- 
tween assumptions about the nature of man and performance appraisah 


CovrrvfPORAET Model of PatroR.vfAxcc Afpraisal 

Table 9.2 has been included to bring into dearer pe rs pective the con- 
trast between traditional and conlemporarv' models of personnel per- 
formance appraisal, as well as to focus upon the potential of an appraisal 
sj'stem to contribute to the aims of organizational humanism. \\Tiat Table 
9.2 makes evident is that considerable recasting of performance appraisal 
svstems is taking place. The new performance app raisa l model calls for 
integrating individual needs and organizational goals, for self-education 
and self-development of personnel, for the establ^bment of an organiza- 
tional-aims structure and a family of plans on which the appraisal sv’Stem 
will be based, for emphasis upon re^ts rather than upon the sjmbols 
which for so long have been considered to be tantamount to accomplish- 
ment 

As we end this section, it is dear that there is an increasing awareness 
erf the necessitv' for change in performance appraisal systems. The 
present-day members of educational institutions, with all of their in* 
telligence, education, and organizational know’-how, will not tolerate a 
performance apj^isal S)3tein that inhibits personal freedom, self-de- 
velopment. creativitv’, and organizational democracy. The organization, 
on the other hand, if it is to survive in the twentieth centurv-. must make 
adaptations that will enable personnel to join with it to realize the ends 
for which it has been established. 

reflections lead to a mote detailed consideration of the premises 
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stant attention to the problem of organizational smviv’al and renewal. 
Central to these concerns are the assamplions organizations make about 
the personnel in their employ. The beliefs held by school systems on the 
nature of man, on the relationships that should pres’ail between the in- 
dividual and the organization, and on the approaches employed to re- 
solve human problems in organizations will affect the extent to which 
their aims are achie^’ed. Another inference that may be made from Table 
9.1 is that the assumptions an organization makes about the nature of 
man will be reflected in the kind of personnel appraisal system it has. 
As the text following indicates, one of the significant developments of the 
hventieth century is organizational humanism, a vision of organizational 
life in which human interests, values, and dignitj' predominate. The es- 
sence of an appraisal system is its assumptions ateut the nature of man. 
The emergence of performance appraisal concepts that embrace human 
peifectabiL'ty, superior-subordinate goal setting, recognition of indi- 
vidual as well as organizational aims, bilateral use of povver, and fulfill- 
ment through self-determination are iDustrative of the relationship be- 
tween assumptions about the nature of man and performance apprat*^ 


COVTEMPORAKT MoOtX OF PatrOR-VtANCE ApPRAISAI. 

Table 9.2 has been included to bring into clearer perspective the con- 
trast behveen traditional and contemporarv- models of personnel per- 
formance appraisal, as well as to focus upon the potential of an appr^sal 
system to contribute to the aims of organizational humanism. \Miat Table 
S2. makes evident is that considerable recasting of performance appraisal 
sj'stems is taldng place. The new performance appraisal model calls for 
integrating indiv'idual needs and organizational goals, for self-education 
and self-development of personnel, for the establishment of an organiza- 
tional-aims structure and a familv of plans on which the appraisal sj’stem 
will be based, for emphasis upon results rather than upon the symbols 
which for so long have been considered to be tantamount to accomplish- 
ment 

As we end this section, it is clear that there is an increasing asvareness 
of the necessitj' for diange in per f ormance appraisal sj'stems. The 
present-day members of educational institutions, with all of thdr in- 
telligence, education, and organizational know-hovv, wiH not tolerate a 
performance appraisal ^'stem that inhibits personal fre^om, self-de- 
velopment, creativitv', and organizational democracy. The organization, 
on the other hand, if it is to survive in the twentieth century, must make 
adaptations that will enable personnel to join with it to realize the ends 
for whidi it has been established. 

These reflections lead to a more detailed consideration of the premises 
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or assumptions on which a conlemporoiy performance appraisal system 
should be based. 


Basic Premises of Performance Appraisal 

One of the first tasks an organization faces in designing an appratol 
system is that of determining the assumptions on svhich it wall be P'i“^ 
administered, and controlled. In effect, to develop a set of premises about 
an appraisal system is to set forth what the organizations beliefs or con- 
v-ictions are concerning the appraisal of personneL These premises orm 
the basis upon which reasoning proceeds relative to what the 
tion belie\’es the appraisal system should accomplish, and how it shou 
be organized and administered to attain these expectations. 

It is our intention in this section to advance a set of premises about the 
development of a performance appraisal sj'Stem for school personne . 
These assumptions will then be employed in subsequent sections to d^ 
velop guides for planning the appraisal system, the appraisal pTOcess, an 
the control netaorfc, in order to ensure the maintenance and improvement 
of the appraisal s^'stem. 

The beliefs an organization holds about the nature of man hate con* 
siderable impact on the design of the appraisal system. It has been said 
that the appraisal sj'stem of every organization rcBects the views and 
values of its designers concerning the nature of man. Table 9.3 has been 
included to evamine this ^'polhesis in greater detail. The substance oi 
these concepts, in order of historical appearance, is that four organiza- 
tional assumptions about the nature of man include (1) rational- eco- 
nomic man; (2) social man; (3) self-actualizing man; and (4) complex 
man. Adherence to any one of these assumptions about the nature of man 
implies a somewhat different managerial strategj’ for each, but all are 
aimed at achieving results through people. 

The kind of experiences staff members enjoy or suffer in a school sv’sf em 
are usually those denied or permitted by the leadership. This contention 
has force when applied to an appraisal system. The appraisal s}’stem wiff 
be vastly different in an organization in w’hidi the ideological core is 
built around the nature of man rather than around the nature of the 
organization. It will differ in the organization that believes in sharing 
poss-er with, rather than den)'ing it to, its members. It will be different 
in the organization that stresses self-development of personnel rather 
than the total dependenc)' of the individual on the organization. It will 
be different in the organization where the individual, rather than con- 
stantly being told what to do, is allowed to decide, within the limits of 
the assignment and the ground rules of the organization, how best to 
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achieve results. Thus, appraisal systems and their impact on P^P'® 
differ, depending upon the assumptions about the nature of man held by 
those in authority.’ , 

The ejjectiveness of a performance appraisal system in an organtzatim 
is dependent upon and fn/?ucncetl by sound stwctural prerequisites. The 
quest for improved performance appraisal systems has had a long and 
checkered history. In this evolutionary process we have learned that one 
of the erroneous assumptions made by many organizations is that one 
component of an appraisal system, a rating or Judgmental procedure, is an 
effective substitute for a compre/iensioc appraisal system. The abandon- 
ment of narrowly conceived appraisal efforts throughout organizational 
history suggests the need for an integrated system for appraisal of per- 
sonnel. 

Like all myths, the notion that an appraisal procedure exists inde- 
pendent of other organization systems and subsystems has a kernel of 
truth in it. The truth is that an appraisal process is supremely important; 
it is the core of the appraisal sj'stem. But it cannot exist in isolation. It 
has various structural prerequisites on which it depends and from which 
it derives its rationality. Although the nature of these structural pre- 
requisites will be examined subsequently, it is worth observing at this 
point that performance appraisal is an important and interdependent 
activity in a complex social system. 

A performance appraisal system, properly designed, has considerabU! 
potential for achieving an integration of individual and organizational 
interests. The basic mission of educational systems is to deliver effective 
services to clients in order to satisfy both the needs of the individual and 
those of society. Personnel emplo)'ed in educational systems have certain 
expectations of the organization. Expectations include a given amount of 
pay for a given amount of work, participation in organizational decisions 
affecting the conditions under which they work, machinery for adjust- 
ment of grievances, strong leadership, opportunity for self-realization, 
position and personal security, the right to be heard, fair treatment, and 
the application of up-to-date administrative practices. 

Organizational expectations of personnel include member’s acceptance 
of the hierarchy of authority; of the concept of appraiser-appraisee re- 
lationships; and of the authority system, including rules, regulations, 
procedures, controls, and ritual. Acceptance of these expectations by 
members is considered essential by the organization if it is to accomplish 
its mission. Quite frequently, the expectations of the individual and those 
of the organization conflict. 

’ For a supplement to this discussion as ft perUins to teacher evaluation, see 
Benurd II. McKenna, “A Context for Teacher Evaluation," The National Elementary 
Prtncipal. 52 (February 1973), 18-21 
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The performance appraisal system, with its humanistic potential, Is a 
forceful mechanism for achieving an integration of the interests of both 
parties. The concepts it embraces, including mutual goal setting, flexi- 
bility in position performance, occupational mobility, self-development, 
and worlc-crealivity are conducive to the development of personal attach- 
ment of the individual to the organization, and to securing voluntary 
cooperation in achies-ing liis position goals as well as the long-range mis- 
sion of the system. 

Advancing tfic self-development of personnef is the primary misstoii of 
the performance appraisal sijstem. Development refers to activities under- 
taken by both the indiWdual and the organization to improve personnel 
performance from initial employment to retirement. It is aimed at satis- 
fying bvo kinds of expectations — the contribution required of the indi- 
vidual by the school system and the n)a}eri.a] and emotion.il rewards 
anticipated, in return, by the individu.il. 

Within the past se\-eral decades, a profound conceptual sliift has taken 
place irflli regard to the function of an appraisal sj’slem. The trend to- 
ward management btj results has shifted the focus of the system from its 
traditional role of determining the size of a person's paycheck to facili- 
tating his on-thc-job performance. This change in the values and outlook 
of organizations regarding the central concern of the appraisal sj-stem 
should not be Interpreted to mean that performance appraisal and com- 
pensation are unrelated. Bather, this new development involves a delib- 
erate attempt to stretch the potentialities of the appraisal system l>e)’ond 
compensation concerns; to imprm’e the affinity of the indi\-idual and the 
organization in their quest to satisfy mutual expectations. 

The appraisal process is the core of the appraisal system. By defini- 
tion, the appraisal process, whicli is the central component of an ap- 
praisal system, means a series of sequctjtlal and interdependent steps by 
which judgments are reached on how well individuals perform roles in a 
school system to which they have been assigned. Tills process unll be 
subjected to detailed analysis subsequently, but it is necessary to make 
nn obscr\-3tion at this point; the performance-appraisal process, as it 
applies to an individual member of a school sy.stpn). Is cyclical; it is re- 
peated again and again during his employment h/siory. The informntian 
derived from it will be used for o variety of personnel decisions, includ- 
ing position compatibility, emmseling. compensation, tenure, perform- 
ance improvement, promotion, transfer, and termination. One can under- 
stand readily wliy appraisees come to vicxv the appraisal system with 
suspicion, mistrust, and misgivings. Indeed, as the numerous applica- 
tions of information derived from performance appraisal are considered, 
one cannot fail to empalhire with the feelings appraisees have about 
organizational plans resulting from appraisal. Such pl.-m$ may have con- 
siderable weicht in detennintng ihelr otganiwlional destiny, as uell as 
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the satisfaction of their on-and-off-lhe-job needs. The appraisal process is 
not reality oriented if it ignores the psychological fact that the nature o 
man impels him constantly to work to\vard meeting his psychological 
needs, wishes, and personal aspirations. The extent to which every com- 
ponent of the appraisal process takes this fact into account \vill determine 
ho\v well it succeeds in self-motivation of personnel 

The quality of the superiorsuborditiate relationship influences to a 
considerable extent the eSecticeness of the performance-appraisal proc- 
ess. The basic act of performance appraisal occurs between bvo peopl^ 
Although information about the performance of an appraisee may 
derived from several sources, this premise holds: the central respon^* 
bility for goal attainment in any organizational position rests with the 
subordinate and his superior. This is to say that the act of performance 
appraisal is a continuing experience between appraiser and appraisee. 
The experience is intensely personal and emotional. In it two people are 
attempting to establish an indiridual-organizational fit. They need to 
develop and maintain an emotional climate within which what the 
appraisee wants to accomplish for Idmself and for his position can W 
identified; and what the appraiser wants to realize for himself, for his 
position, and for the organization can be identified. 

Clearly, it is the quaUty of the rebtionship between superior and suV 
ordinate that makes an organization run. Without a relationship that is 
emotionally attractive, and ps)'chologfcaIly and occupationally gratifj'- 
ing, the support plans, we described earlier as essential to the perform- 


ance appraisal system, are of Uttle avail. 

Effectiveness of the performance-appraisal system In on organization 
depends upon plans for the selection and development of competent 
administrative personnel. In the premises advanced thus far about the 
performance appraisal sj-stem in an educational organization, the point 
has been made consistently that the act of assessing personnel is an in- 
herent, and complex, administrative Function. It has abo been obsers'cd 
that most administrators will be responsible for directing and judging the 
performance of certain subordinates. In order to perform this task ef- 
fectively, the administrator must possess a varietj' of conceptual human, 
and technical skills. These sldlk. for the most part, must be developed- 
This is especially true of the kncnvledge, habits, and attitudes each ad- 
ministrator must bring to the appraisal process. 

ilaintenance and improvement of the appraisal system is achieved in 
organizations by effective application of the eontroHing function. The 
appraisal ^’stem, like other components of the educational operation — 
plans, programs, personnel facilities, funds — is a means for attainment of 
purpose. Each has a goal subsidiary to, but essential in, realization of 
the purposes of the school system. Hence, each element in the school 
sj-stem should be appraised contiiiually in terms of ( 1 ) its operational 
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Figure 05. Rel.\Uonsli5p of conlroUing function to performance appraisal. 


effediveness, and (2) its contribution to the larger aims of the enter- 
prise. 

The process by which pbns and ndions are appraised organizationally 
is referred to as cantralling. This process, and other processes such as 
planning, organizing, and leading, comprise the major activities of ad- 
mlnlslration. The controlling process, ns illustrated in Figure 9.2, is 
concerned with determining how well, or the extent to which, perform- 
ance conforms to plan. WTicn the nature and amount of deviation be- 
tween plans and performance are determined, and corrective or remedial 
action taben to help (he organization and its personnel to stay on course, 
one planning c)'cle ends and another begins. With reference to Figure 
9.2, the controlling fiinttion attempts to close the gap between desired 
and actual e.xpcctations. In reality, the tu-o lines never meet, because it 
is only in Utopia that the appraisal splcm achieves perfection. 


Planning and Organiring the 
Performance-Appraisal System 

This section is concerned with the manner in which a school system 
goe.s about llic business of planning its performance appraisal system; 
how it copes witli the problems in performance appraisal— and in doing 
so, hopefully achieves greater organizational maturity. 


Meaning of Planning and PERFonMANCe Appraisal SrsTEst 

The term planning as used herein is defined simply as a method of 
thinking out purposes or acts beforehand. The act of planning can be 
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illustrated by reference to some of the problems in developing the 
formance-appraisal s)'steni, such as: For what purposes will the appraisal 
^•stem be designed?” ^\'ho will be in\t)lved in the appraisal process? If 
the performance of ever)’ individual In the school sj'stem is to be ap- 
praised, hosv Can the appraisal system be adapted to s’aiy’ing t)‘pes of 
people, positions, and purposes? \\Tiat methodolog)’ wD be used to ap- 
praise personnel? How frequently wiD appraisal be made? ^\^lO wiD train 
the appraisers? ^^*bat will be done to ensure the v'aliditj’ of the appraisal 
process? How will the results of appraisal be used? N\Tial tj'pe of informa- 
tion ssTtem is needed to collect, store, and retries’C information relating 
to inisndual performance appraisal? How will the appraisal process be 
linVed to other personnel processes? The foregoing questions indicate the 
nature and scope of planning decisions relating to the performance- 
appraisal sj’stem. Also apparent from an aoalv’sis of the questions is that 
P^ormance appraisal planning cos’ers a wide range of actisities, all the 
way from determining what is to be done, to clariKing svho does what 
aad when. In effect, a pffrfonmnce-^ippraiiaJ system is an arrangement 
for linldag together and coordinating a series of plans designed to re- 
sols-e questions such as the foregoing. 

Most organizations recognize the importance of perfonnance appraisal 
and hase, therefore, deserted a great deal of time and cnerg)* to the im* 
portant personnel process. Because of the practical interest and current 
commitinent to personnel accouotabilih*, the literahire in the area of 
appraisal is voluminous. The discussion that follows focuses upon the 
design of a general appraisal model which is applicable to all categories 
of personnel in a schrol sj-slem. Treatments of appraisal plans for teach- 
ers, administrators, and support personnel contain perspectives of the 
general purpose model of p^ormance appraisal presented in tire test 
following.* 


•■raACKEB CTAtCA-no««: Dal? L. Bolton. Selectum end Eealualion of Teecherr 
{BerieJej', Cal: NJcCctclaa PntUshiDZ Cojp., 1973); John C. McNeil aid June* 
Popham. “Tbe Astesrneot of Teacher Coaipetetsce,” In Second Handbook of El- 
tettrch on TeechSnz (CJ-ocaso. HI; Rand McNaDv & Co., 1973); George B. Bedfem, 
to Ecel’jote Teaching (WwAingtea. O^: School XUraecnject ImtitaJe. 
1^2): Madelaje C. Hcnter, “Appraisfaj^ Teacher Perfonnaoc*: One Approach, 
The Hdumd. Elmeniory Frincipol, 52 (Febraary 1973). 60-€2; W. Jaaws Pophani. 
“Tead-^% SM Under Scrotiay," Phi IJetra Koppon, 52:10 (Jtme 1971). 599-60-; 
Jciin D. McNeil, Tencard Accotmiahfe Teaehert (New Yorlc: HoH, Rinehart. & ^Tio- 
stoa fnc, 1971); National Edaeaiioa Associate Ecciwstmg Teaching Ferform- 
once, ERS GrenUr No. 2 ( Wadsia^ton. D.C.; TT* Aiioeiatk«C 1972). 

AiMiNirraATCR EvaiCA-ntof; WUliaai B. Castetter aad Richard S. Heiskr. Ap- 
«d Itnpfocing the Forformonea of School AdminitireHte Ferumnel (PhUa- 
T » Pa.; Cradoaie School of EdaoHan, Uaivenity of Peimr^lvaiua. 1971); 

J. Henaa.-!. Decefoping en Zfertice Schod Ste3 Eealualion Frogran (Wert 
Nyack, N.Y.: paAer PuUishicg Co, lat. 1973). .National Educatkm Astociatioo, 




Evaluating AtlmMsiraHve/Supervlton/ Fetfomance, ERS Circular No. 6 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Association, 1071); National Education Aasociation, Evaluating the 
Evaluator, ERS Circular No. 4 Hvashlngton, D.C.: The Association. 1973); Su- 
2anne K. SlennocK Ecaluoiing Teaching Perfonnance, ERS Circular No. 2 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Educational Research Senw, NEA Bcsearch Division, 1972); Alan L. 
Patz, “Performance Appraisal: Useful but afiW Resisted,’' Harvard Sushas Reviciv, 
53:3 (May-Juae 1975), 74. 
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purposes of the school s)-stein and leading to a series of subordinate plans 
designed to implement the broader plan of wbidi they are a part. The 
performance appraisal procctr, for example, is comprised of a series of 
detailed plans within plans, such as guides, procedures, conferences, speci- 
fications, areas of authority, and relaiionshipr. Each plan has a set or sets 
of subplans; each is interdependent upon and interrelated with all other 
plans. This is the essence of a performance-appraisal sj’stcni which 
emerges from the planning structure. In the text that follows explanations 
and illustrations will be given of the major types of plans shown in 
Figure 9^3. In addition, the importance of integrating and coordinating 
all plans comprising the performance-appraisal sj-stem will be considered- 


Systemwim Pchposes avd PfatroftsfAKCi: Appraisai. 

The broad purposes of a school ^-stem, noted in Figure 93, provide a 
means hy which to examine the rebtionship between sj'stemwide pur- 
poses and performance appraisai The following are observations about 
their importance in performance appraisal: 

• Systemwide purposes provide the basis for all organizational action. 

• (h'ganizational purposes and subpurposes are structured into a 
hierarchy. For example, a 1)^1031 school s)'stem can be divided into 
hierarchical lev els of descending order, b^inning within the central 
administratiem down through individual schools, departments, sec- 
tions, and w'ork groups. 

• Assignment of objectives to each unit in the school sj'stem is abso- 
lutely essential if the performance of unit members is to be appraised 
sj'stematically. 

• Broad organizational purposes are the ends toward which all ad- 
ministrative activit)’ in each unit of the sv’stem is directed, as well as 
the basis upon whidi the peifoimance of administrative personnel 
is appraised. 

All organizational purposes have hvo dimensions — time and lev-eL 
Different levels within the organization are allocated different deriva- 
tives of broad purposes. One of the broad purposes of a school sys- 
tem, for example, is to assist pupils to acquire intellectual sldlls. Each 
Iwel (elementary', secondary) within the system is assigned objec- 
tiv es to achieve vridun this broad purpose. The time dimension refers 
to the period of time within which the purpose or subpurpose is to 
be aconnpUshed. Learning to read at a particular grade level is a 
more immedute, though an intrinric. part of the longer-range pur- 
intellectual skilU. The higher the organization 
c , the more is its concern for attainment of long-term purposes. 
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Figure 9.4. Teacher evaluation model. Source: William H. Lucio and John D, 
McNeil, SupCroWon.- A Synthesis of Thought and Action, p. 250. © 1969. 
Used tvith permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company, New york. 


Lower levels of the organization, such as the individual classroom, 
are concerned Avith more immediate goals, The teacher evaluation 
model, proposed by Lucio and McNeil and illustrated in Figure 9.4, 
is useful to examine in this connection. 

Thus, it is evident th.it a performance-appraisal system has its genesis 
in the broad purposes of the organization. It would be futile to tiy to 
judge the results achieved by an elementary principal, for example, it the 
expectations the organization has for his unit are ambiguous or unstated. 


PoUaES AND Tire pERTORMANCE-AFPItAlSAL SYSTEM 

Initiation and maintenance of a performance-appraisal system requires 
a variety of plans in addition to s)'stem%vide purposes. One of the princi- 
pal plans to guide organizations in carrying out broad purposes is policy, 
an illustration of which is given in Figure 95. Let us consider how the 
policy illustrated in Figure 9.5 is related to the systeimWde purposes 
noted in Figure 9.3, and the function of policy in the perform.'ince- 
appraisal system. We have noted that ^-stemwide purposes indicate in a 
general ivay what the school system ivanls to happen, yvhat results it 
expects to achieve. Policies, on the other hand, are somewhat more spe- 
cific in that they reflect broad belief, intent, or position. The relationship 
between purposes and policies is that the former indicates what the 
organization wants to happen, and the latter is one of several plans 
designed to assure the organization that its expectations svill be achieved. 
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the individual responsible for improving the position behavior of 
those who report to him. 


Posmo.v Design and tiie PERFOiurANtS'ApnuisAi. SYSTz^t 

Throughout the discussion in this section on the types of plans needed 
to support a performance-appraisal system, it has been noted that deter- 
mination of purposes precedes all other organizational activities. Once 
the purposes of the organization have been established, its structure is 
planned by allocating to units the work to be done. Within each unit the 
number, nature, and scope of individual positions are decided. The design 
of individual positions, of course, has a close relationship to the per- 
formance appraisal system. 

The design of any and every position in the school system is of critical 
importance because it determines the kind of competence required, the 
qualifications necessary to perform the role, the compensation required, 
as well as tho individual development program essential for the incum- 
bent if he is to fulfill the expectations held for him in the position. Dut 
more significantly, the position design indicates to both the appraiser and 
the appraisee the expectations the organization holds for the position, 
which in turn establishes to a considerable extent the basis on which the 
incumbent’s performance will be judged. To say it another way, tlie posi- 
tion design determines the results the organization e.rpects the holder to 
achieve; it also provides the basis upon which the appraiser determines 
the extent to which results have been achieved. In the final analysis, it is 
the gap between expectations and performance that determines the pro- 
gram of self-development decided upon by appraiser and appraisee. 


PERronMANCE-ApPRAISAL TnAnffNC PnOCBAM 

When a school system commits itself to the kind of performance- 
appraisal system under discussion, it will discover that it svill also need 
plans for training administrators to operate the performance-appraisal 
process effectively. This is a way of saying that tlie mere installation of a 
performance-appraisal system in a school system is not enough. Such a 
program is not self-operating. As illustrated in Figure 9.6, the diief 
executive officer of the board of education is responsible for planning a 
program for the training of administrators regarding the operation of 
the performance-appraisal system. Considerable knowledge must be 
imparted to and acquired by all administrative personnel. This includes 
an understanding of the organization’s purposes in establishing a per- 
foimance-appraisal system; the developing of positive attitudes on the 
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performance-appraisal process; note some of the organizational and 
human obstacles to be encountered in establishing the appraisal process; 
prepare the groundwork for a xvorkable plan by which appraisee and 
appraiser implement tlie appraisal process. 

A model for appraising the perfonnance of personnel is illustrated in 
Figure 9.7, and portrays the appraisal process as consisting of five phases 
or steps, each of which includes a series of interrelated sequential activi- 
ties. The major steps include (1) preappraisal planning conference; (2) 
performance appraisal; {3) progress review conference; (4) individual 
development program; (5) postdevelopment program review conference. 
Eacli of these steps will be discussed here in terms of the purposes it is 
expected to accomplisli. 


PKEAPFlUtSAL PLAWISC COVrOUWCE 

The model illustrated in Figure 9.7 indicates that the initial step in 
the performance-appraisal process for administrative personnel is the 
performance-appraisal planning conference. This step includes a series 
of substeps or activities, among which are those designed to acquaint the 
appraiser and appraisee svith the nature, scope, intent, procedures, and 
expectations of the appraisal process. The preappraisal planning eon- 
lerence is an essential channel of communication by which the appraiser 
and appraisee exchange information in order to bring about change in 
the latter's behavior. Generally speaking, it is designed to perform these 
functions; enable appraiser and appraisee to inform and to become in- 
formed about the appraisal process; darify for the appraisee what ex- 
pectations the organization has for the position he occupies; elucidate 
the difference between present and desired position behaviors; establish 
performance targets to close the gap; serve as a medium through ubich 
appraiser and appraisee influence each other in planning for the ap- 
praisal process; link the psychological ^stem of Uie Individual to the 
organization structure. 

In effect, the first major task in the performance-appraisal pto<Kss is a 
communications function. It is In the preappraisal planning conference 
that the organization communicates to the position holder the design of 
Iris position within the organization structure, and the relationship of 
the performance-appraisal system to that position. 

As illustrated in Figure 9.7, there are several identifiable steps in- 
volved in the planning conference. ‘Ibey include a revierv by appraiser 
and appraisee of some of the major support plans established by the 
organization to implement the performance-appraisal system, such as 
organization purposes, unit o^ectives, position goals, perfonnance 
standards, and appraisal procedures. Qjmmunicating a considerable 
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9.7. NtodeV of perfonnance appraisal 
for schixil administralivo personnel. 
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amount of the information to be cn^nged between appraiser and ap- 
praisee in the planning conference con be fadlitated by the organization 
through the preparation by the system of a performance-appraisal 
manual. 


Position Design and Pertormance Improvement 

It is useful at this point to highh'ght important assumptions about what 
takes place in a preappraisal planning conference: 

• Performance appraisal is considered to be a ^’stematized organiza- 
tional activity that takes place primarily betw’cen two people — 
superior and subordinate. 

• One of the purposes of a planning conference is to discuss the or- 
ganization’s view of the position and the manner in which it evpects 
it to be performed. 

• Tlic first and focal point of the planning conference should be the 
impro^’ement of performance in the position now held by the ap- 
praisee. 

• An equally important assumption about the planning conference is 
that it focuses on the development and self-realization of the ap- 
praisee. 

• The preappmisal planning conference should help to orient the 
position-holder to the behavior or perfonnance desired in the posi- 
tion; inform him as to the manner in which the organization will 
assist him in achieving the desired level of behavior, and how it 
ivill measure his perfonnance. In addition, the session should be 
directed toward dissecting the nature of the position and the be- 
havior necessaiy to perform the role effectively, as well as discover- 
ing the difficulties perceived by the incumbent in performing ac- 
cording to plan. 

If the foregoing notions are accepted, it appears that one of the im- 
portant matters to be considered in the planning conference is the 
position design. Tliis is to say that for every administrative position in 
the school system there will be some kind of formal description of it by 
the organization, indicating what the function of the position is, what 
the specific tasks are, what its relationship is to other positions, and its 
areas of authority and responsibility. Briefly, the scliool system attempts 
to define, to the extent possible, the nature and scope of each administra- 
tive position in the organization structure. 
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Although the general nature of administrative positions in a sciool 
S)'stein is determined by s)-stem goals, the specific requirements for each 
are made explicit through position requirements, qualifications, per- 
formance standards, and ritual. The basic idea behind svTitten require- 
ments for each position is that they specify the rcles-ant duties, responsi- 
bilities, relationships, and qualifications needed for their performance. 
Examination of Figure 9.8 indicates that two types of information are 
needed to clarif)’ position requirements — the position and person specifi- 
cations. The relationship behveen the information described in Figure 9ii 
and the appraisal process should be apparent. 
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Figure 9.8. Hements of a positioD guide. 


PraroKHtNci: Tapot, am. Pqo-oiouace Apphaisai. 

Before proct^g to ..ther poiols, let us take another look at Figure 
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surve)'$, audits, and complaints about Jess-lban-satisfactoj^’ aspects of 
performance in the position. 

Figvire 9.9 conceptualizes (he xehtionshlp between position behavioral 
change nnd performance targets In the appraisal process. Examination 
of the model shoum in Figure 0.9 indicates that in the prcappraisal plan- 
ning conference both appraiser and appraisee Identify present and de- 
sired levels of bchaslor, and tiicy define carefully, through performance 
targets, changes needed to Improve the behavior or conditions under 
scrutiny. The targets become. In effect, the jurfformance objectives for 
the designated appraisal period. 

The concepts illustrated in Figure 9.9 can be described, in operational 
terms, by assuming that the assistant superintendent for instruction and 
the principal of the Haintrec Elementary School decide upon perform- 
ance targets suclr as the followang: 

• To improve pupil citizenship in the Raintrec sdiool. 

• To have all classroom teachers understand the goals of the positions 
to which they are assigned. 

• To raise tfic reading level of flafntree school to dtysvide elementary- 
school norms. 



Figure 9.0. Model for improring pcsltion behavior through performance 
targets. 
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• To unprD\-e the instructional resources for teaching sodal sciences 
in grades 4-6. 

• To iajprove the human shills of John Smith, Raintree principaL 

• To improve the indisodualizalion of instruction at es'Cij’ teaciing 
station. 

Xote that the performance targets selected as prioritj’ items has'e 
se\’eral characteristics. They are attainable— capable of being reahzed. 
They are deri\'atives of the central purposes of the sdiool system. Thej' 
are related to both the needs of the unit and those of the incumbent 
prindpaL Thej* are specific. Tbej' are designed to bring into balance the 
position responsibilities and the self-dewlopment goals of the prindpaL 
Tbej* are capable of being reviewed by the superior within a given 
period of time, in order to determine the extent to which results have 
been achies’ed. The difference betu'een actual and desired performance 
becomes the target area. 


Pna-OR-vuscE Ajtiuisajl 


If we return to the model shown in Figure 9.7, we note that step 2> 
which we are about to consider, is the very heart of the process. It calls 
for a Klf-appraisal b)- the appraisee of the extent to which he Is achies*- 
ing the goals of his position. In addition, the appraiser makes an inde* 
pendent judgment of the results achiet-ed bv the subordinates in relation 
to the performance targets which have be^ esUblished joinUy. As wiH 
w illustrated later, results of both appraiiah are recorded separately, 
iKcause both inputs are essential to the appraisal process. 

A. Appraiser obserces performance of appraisee. 

w nmv look in detail at the problem of hosv the superior goes 
about basing a performance e%’aIuation on the dimensions pronouslv 
not in Hgurc 95. It will help to make the point that the superior murt 
appraise performance of his subordinate from t^s•o standpoints: 


• A^the goals of the position being achieved? Here we are talking 
about the long-range goals of the position, especialh’ in terms of 
ose goals established by the organization in the position guide. 
V is constantly interested in determining the extent to 

^ ^ j appraisee performs in terms of the way the performance 
^ ^nd^ds indicate the work should be performed. 

goals or performance targets being 
The relationship between performance targets Ind long- 
K . earned by the appraiser in performance appraisal 

shnrt performance targets are relatively 

-term, decided upon jointiy by superior and subordinate in 
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Figure 0.10. Relah'afijhfp of perfonnance targets to position goals. 


Order to give day-by-day direction to the behavior of the subordinate. 
The performance targets suggest priority actions that need to be 
taten by the appraisee, and the skilk, habits, and attitudes he needs 
to acquire to improve his total performance in the position to which 
he is assigned. 

It is at this point in the discussion of performance appraisal, especially 
as it relates to classroom teachers, that some generalirations distilled from 
research have application. Krasno, for example, notes that there are 
four generaliiations that bear upon some of tbe most widespread mis- 
understandings regarding teacher acoountabilit)’. Tliey include (1) 
teacher eJTrctJvencss is relative to tbe goals of the inslructional process; 
(S) the teacher's influence upon educational outcomes interacts with the 
influences of so many other agents that it is extremely diSicuIt to ascertain 
the effects of a particular teacher upon a particular pupil; (3) a good 
adsievement testyaelds a single score or set of scores that ore estimates of 
a particular ability or set of abilities; (4) most research on the influence 
of particular school expenses, and especially on tlie influence of teachers, 
has focused on immediate effects, yet many of the most profound objec- 
tives of education are expressed in terms of the life-long impact of 
schooling." 

B. Appraiser records observations. 

For a variety of reasons, the appraiser needs to record his observa- 
tions concerning the performance of his staff members, Tliese reasons 
include the recording of information for the follow-up conference with 
the appraiser, for performance analysis, for the action program to be 
developed, and for the performance history of the Individual. The 
essential features of a form for recording observations on the performance 
of an individual occupying an administrative position are as described 
here and illustrated in Figures 9.11, 9.12, and 9.13. 

C. Appraisee mal-es self-appralsal and records problem and progress. 

‘ Reexamination of Figure 9.7 indicates that one of the essential activi- 
ties in step 2 (performance appraisal) is the self-appraisal by the in- 
cumbent of his administrative performance. To a considerable extent the 

* Rfehard >f. Krasao, “AwounfabiB^ and Besraieh on Ttacher Effretiveness," 
Administrator’s ffotcbook. 21, No. 1 f^ptejiiber. J972). 
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Soetteo A. 


Sections. 

Section C. 

Section 0. 
f 

I Section E. 


i 

i 

t 

i. 


SummsriM thcov«f,r( ftrengthtiMyou f»w ifBmonstrai«rrn pwform^^w 
pfesent twignment. j 

Davtt<ieelthatyouare««llplace(|lovourDretenianignrT>cnt7 Knot.plESse ‘ 

explain. 

in whai areas of your prwwil aaiampeot or »fi tlw mv yov perform your present j 
assignment do you thlnti you can Improve yoor porformaneef 1 

Ooywifeel thatvouheveportiwaltievotwiyourpresentassignment? Howhave ^ 

you riemormrated this pcimiafJ Vlhttun voo sti'pgnt a* yoor next essignmeot? ; 

Are there signlfioint facts you think should be noted obout the dimensions of { 

your positron that affect your perfomance vdsith you think should be brought to i 
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Unit Obieenvet ’ 

Posrtfon Desi'arS I 

Homart Tethrtcaf. CoMepiusI Skiils of Adminittrator j 

toelatSeitli^ | 

AdmlnistraiiveandOperationalProcrsses . 

Results Achieved j 

How effectively do you feet you have met the tesponsiblliilei of your w'tton? 1 


Sijnafti/e e/ 


Figure 9.12. Illustration of self'-ippraisal of admfnistralivo performance. Self* 
appraisal form. 


appraisee goes through the same anal>'tical process as the appraiser 
does to determine the degree to which he is meeting the requirements of 
the position. 

Figure 9.12 has been included to indicate the kinds of questions the 
appraisee asks liimself about his ovni performance. The self-appraisal 
process has at least three purposes: (1) to assist the subordinate to 
analyze his present performance; (2) to provide information for a 
progress review conference with the superior; and (5) to help the 
incumbent to identify his strengths, wealmesses, and potential, as well 
as to help him to make plans for improving his performanee. 


PEnFOUMANCE PnOCRESS RevIESV CoNFESENCE 

Once the performance appraisals are completed by the appraiser and 
appraisee, the ne.xt step in the appraisal process is the performance- 
progress review conference, sometimes referred to as the postappraisal 
inlerciew (Figure 9.7, see step 3). 

One of the purposes of the progress review conference is an exchange 
of information between appraiser and appraisee about the fatter’s per- 
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t tismeof Appfai« 


.Organiutionsl Unit. 
Pbotlon 


1 Section A. 


I Saction B. 


Whsi progress does the fp- 
praiier think the tppnlme 
trode during the r^ew 
period irt closing the gap 
betiveer' eetu^ and desired 
performance? 

Irt what areas does theep- 
praiser think the tpprvae 
can improve? 


SicbonC. Since the lest appraisal. In ' 
what ways does the ap- 
praiser think the perfor- 
mance of the appraisee has 
improved? 


I Section D What apeolically does the 
* eppraiser plan to do to 

I improve the performance 

of the epprsisee? 

t Section E. What foUownipactiori will 
be oken by the appraiser on 
1 the besis of this review? 


1 


Sgnaiirre of Appraiser . 
Date of Review 


What progress does the appraisee think ha has 
made In closing the gap between actual and 
desired performance? 


In vihat respecu does the appraHee think he ' 
can Improve? \ 

Sincethelasiappraisal.Inwhatwavsdoes^ j 
think h's performance has improved? , 


What are the appraisee's plarts for helplrsg 
himaetf? 


What appears to be ihe general reaction of the 
appraisee to la) the performance eppreisal, 

(b) wvysby which performance ean be 
impro^? 


i 


Figure 9.13. Perfonnance progress reviesv report. Progress reviesv form. 


formanoe. The infonnation contained in Figures 9.11, and 9.12 will be 
exchanged bet^veen both parties. The appraiser prepares for the con- 
ference b>' reviewing carefully the appraisal he has made. Likewise, 
the appraisee, who receives a copy of the report, reviews it in preparation 
for the discussion. 

A second purpose of the progress review' conference is to clarif)' view’- 
points about the apprabee’s perfonnance. Differing percepUons of the 
position goals, responsibUities. anUiority, and relationships can be identi* 
fae^ examined, and clarified. The appraisee's feelings toward achieving 
perfomance targets can be examined. Obstacles to individual progress, 
d^sion*^^ ^ intbvidual or organizational, are topics open for 

Emphasis on the self-development of the appraisee is a third purpose 
^ review conference. As noted earlier, performance ap- 

praisal js designed not only to accomplish organizational ends but to help 
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the individual attain personal objectives, one of which ought to be per- 
formance improvement. It is at this stage of the conference that the 
superior attempts to counsel or to coach the appraisee on the resolution 
of problems affecting his performance. 

Figure 9.13 has been included to illustrate a means by which the 
appraiser can compare his judgments and those of the appraisee on the 
latter’s performance. The information contained in this form provides the 
basis for (he progress review conference and the individual development 
program. 


JyDinovAL Developmcst Paocram 

Now let us consider the next step (4) in the appraisal process, which 
is, according to Figure 9.7, the joint dev'eloproent of an action program 
for the appraisee based upon .step 3, the progress review conference. 

The essence of the indiWdual development program may be summa- 
rized as follows. 

• The performance-appraisal reports should indicate W both appraiser 
and appraisee how well the latter has done in reaching pres’iously 
established targets. The appraisal reports should make it possible 
to determine how the appraUee is actually doing. 

• On the basis of the progress review conference, wlijch points up both 
results achieved and results to be achieved, appraiser and appraisee 
come to a dommon understanding on svhat performance targets 
should be reestablished for die next review period. 

• During the period set for the indnldual development program, con- 
siderable responsibility is pheed upon the superior for guiding and 
motivating the behavior of the subordinate in terms of the perform- 
ance targets, 

Tlie mechanics by ivhich Individual development programs are sys- 
tematized are illustrated in Figure 9.14. The point of the illustration is 
to focus upon the idea that the following features are essential to an 
individual action program: 

• A plan developed jointly by appraiser and appraisee identifying, by 
priority, specific performance targets that are to be the focus for the 
development period. 

• A summary by the superior relativ'e to the outcomes which the per- 
formance targets are designed to achieve. 

• A description of the measures to be used to determine the progress 
of the appraisee in reaching the performance targets. 

• A description of specific approaches for improving (he performance 
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I 5. Retpontibil.ty (or tntiiaiHv} Action 
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Oe«>i!>». (or each performancB tarp^f liKrd, the 
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end tpjwaisee foe each perfomijnce tarset fitted. 
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to eadi performence target. , 
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Li« date on wh.th proyra for each perf wrono 
ta'^tvr-ll be rewewed. i 


■ Si9nehireoffficumb<nt_ 
I Sioniturie(Sope<v4or_ 

■ Date 


Figure 9.14. Outline of individual development program. Individual de\‘dop* 
ment form. 


of the mcumbenl. These include actions to be taken, responsibility 
for initiating action, dates on which action will be initiated and on 
which progress will be resiewed. 


POSTOESTCOPMENT PnoOBAJl Hetow Co.VFtM.Vci; 

As showw presFMly in Figure 9.7, step 5 in the performance-appraisal 
model IS the postdevelopment program review- conference. This phase of 
the process is designed to cheek the results of the individual development 
program and to establish new. or modiBed performance targets for the 
^iiii^ review period. In effect, the appraisal process is being recycled. 
^IKrforniance standards are reached in any of the dimensions under 
oonsiderahon, the process is redirected toward other areas of perform- 
ance where improvement is needed. Quite obsious is the fact that the 
ntent of the review conference is to establish continuity and stability 
m the development program of the indisidual Concrete plans should 
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emerge for extending the program in areas ^vhere performance has 
been weak and for further building strength in areas where It has been 
good. Kindall and Gatza make several interesting points with regard to 
checking results: 

• Here is a key point in the undentanding of this appraisal program; 
lUtiing the target is not the measure of mecess. It is to be expected tJiat 
some targets will be surpassed, some never even approached. The per- 
son who sets meager targets and always hits them is certainly of no 
greater value to the company than the person who sets unreachably high 
targets, falls short consistently, yet in doing so makes substantial im- 
provements on Ills past work. 

If one's “score" in hitting the bull's-eye is not the important thing, what is? 
Simply this: the results achieved by the total process of establishing tar- 
gets, striving to attain them, and analyzing what intervenes between 
planned and actual performance. \Vlien a judpnent must be made, the 
Individual is evaluated on his ability to set targets as well as his ability to 
attain them. 

• In cheeking results, we fee! the superior should do all he can to emphasize 
success— to build on successful accomplishment, the superior should help 
the subordinate. This help takes many forms: coaching, training, work 
assignments, allowing the subordinate to sultftitute for the superior, and 
so on. 

• Tliere is nothing in the recommended appraisal procedure which sug- 
gests that a superior should abdicate his managerial responsibility. Sup- 
pose that after coaching, training, and other help, n subordinate fails to 
set and reach targets deemed realistic by his superior. At this point the 
boss sliould act, even though it might mean demotion, transfer, or release 
of the subordinate.’® 

Having reviewed the basic components in the chain of steps com- 
prising the performance-appraisal process, here are several aphorisms 
about the process: 

• Changes in individual behavior are the objectives of a performance- 
appraisal program. This means a change in the individual self- 
concept. 

• The purpose of having the individual engage in self-appraisal of his 
performance is to enable him to gain insights of self-understanding. 
Out of self-understanding should come changes in self-expectation. 

• The changes sought in I'ndMdoak can develop only through their 
own self-direction. 

• Measures for appraising the performance of individuals are not ex- 
pected to be high-precision Instmments, because the nature of what 
is being measured is not easily reduced to quantitativ'e terms. 

« Alva F. Kindall and James Gslra, "Posiliw Program for Perfonnance Appraisal,” 
Itatvard Basinest flcr/cw, 41:6 (Novpinber-Dwinber 1903), 1S3-1S4. 
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Genuine self-development of indiii*idu3ls will not occur without 
direction from the superior. Progress resnew conferences proside the 
opportunit)’ for appraiser and appraisee to inventorj* successes M 
failures and to develop an understanding on the part of the appraisee 
of their consequences. 

Although there is a considerable amount of knowledge and under- 
standing required to plan, organize, implement, and operate a per- 
formance appraisal sj'stein, the application of tlic process need not 
be complicated. It has been said that there is an inverse relationship 
between the amount of papervst>rk inTOlved In the appraisal process 
and its effectiveness. COTScqucntly, the emphasis of the appraisal 
process should not be on an elaborate system of forms, procedures, 
and reports. The focus of the program, as stressed throughout this 
text, is the sclf-de%-elopment and self-realization of personnel. 

• School s)’5tems adopting the concepts proposed herein will need to 
undergo a process of renewal It will mean for many districts aboli- 
tion of the time-honored, trait-oriented rating sj'Stem which, un* 
fortunately, has been assumed to be a panacea for all appraisal 
problems. It wiH mean the development of a support system for 
appraisal process, as explained previomlj’. It will mean a change ia 
traditional plans for the continuing educaUon of personnel because 
the focus win be ssritched to the achievement of specific perfonnance 
targets. It will mean, finally, a gradual increase in the abilil)' of ad* 
miiUstrators to see themselves more clearly in terms of their relatioo- 
shjps with their staff, in terms of hmv thej* perform in their present 
assignments, in terms of how* they contribute to the objectives of thrir 
unit, and in terms of their influence on the total system. 


Conlrolling the Performance-^Appraisal System 

Of all of the things adminisiratois do to improve the performance of 
personnel planiun^ organizing. leading, and controlling, none is more 
cntical than the control function. ConTrol as emploj ed herein, is taken 
t^ean the determination of how weU, or to what extent, conditions or 
^«3^ce cenfonn to plan. Inherent in the control function are three 
d^!y related elements which form the basis of the discussion which 
follows. These are 

• Plan^induding purposes, policies, objectives, coals, programs. 

standards, processes, procedures. 

• Checking resulUagmnsl plans. 

• Adjusting to coirect deviations from plans. 
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Figure 9.15. Model of performance appraisal control process for maintaining 
and improving performance appraisal system for school personnel. 


Figure 9.15 represents a model of a performance-appraisal control 
process for maintaining and improving the appraisal system for school 
personnel. It is based on the foregoing discussion of the three elements 
Involved fn the control process~pIans, results of plans, and remedial ac- 
tion to maVe performance conform to plan. The model shown In Figure 
9.15 can be employed as a conceptual framework around which ideas can 
be developed about the characteristics of the control process and ways 
to utilize these elements for improving personnel performance. 


Summery 

Throughout this chapter ways haw been explored by which the ap- 
prais.ll of individual performance in a school system can be made effec- 
tive. There are many reasons for fudging organization personnel; three 
of the most important are manpower planning, compensation, and self- 
development. 

The appraisal process, as noted in this chapter, has the following 
features: 

• Self-appraisal by the appraisee, to enable him to judge the extent to 
which he is meeting performance standards. 

• Appraisal of individual performance by the appraiser, to determine 
how well the appraisee is meeting standards. 

• of results of respective appraisals by the appraiser and ap- 
praisee, to develop an individual action program. 

• Assessment by both parties of individual development in terms of an 
action program. 
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• Preparation of a new action program by both parties, to cover the 
next period of indhidua) dm'elopmenl. 

The actions suggested in the foregoing process for appraising indi- 
sidual performance should help to enable every individual in the system 
to know what he is expected to do and to understand the results he is 
expected to achieve in performing the work related to his position; to 
inform each staff member as to how well he U actually perfonrung the 
work to which he is assigned; and to provide personnel opportunities to 
grow in directions that will satisfy individual needs and system expecta* 
tions. 



CHAPTER 10 


Developinent of Personnel 


Now that ^ve liave disctissed the performance appraisal process and its 
reUtionship to the personnel function, thought must be given to its 
linkage to personnel development as well as to other processes listed in 
Figure 2.4, irjcluding manpower planning, recruitment, and selection. 
The central idea underlying the discussion wliich follows is that person- 
nel administration is a continuing function, one which must be carried 
on day in and day out, year in and year out, if the school system is to 
perform its role effectively. More specifically, the personnel unit does not 
halt its activities when vacancies have i>een filled. It must concern itself 
with the destiny, productivity, and need satisfaction of people after they 
are employed. This includes activities relating to personnel development, 
health, tenure, leaves of absence, substitute service, employee associ- 
ations, grievances, and retirement. The emphasis in this chapter is on the 
administraUve process by which plans for the development of personnel 
are conceived, implemented, and controlled. 


Dimension ond Scope of Personnel Development 

Personnel development is preeminent among the personnel processes 
desired by the system to attract, retain, and improve the quality and 
quantity of staff members needed to solve its problems and achieve its 
goals. Tile process of personnel development is vitally linked to man- 
power planning for, as it will be recalled, n sound manpower plan calls 
for 


Improving the performance in ibelr present positions of all incum- 
bent position-holders, 

Develojiing key skills of selected persomiel so as to fill anticipated 
vacancies. 

Promoting the self-development of all personnel in order to enhance 
their influence as individuals and to facilitate need satisfaction. 


271 
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Development, as viewed herein, is critical to the life of 
in the sjstem, to the effectiveness of the work grorrp rn which each rs 
involved, and to the attainment of the system mission. ,, ,1,, 

As considered here, decdopmcnl refers to provisions made by 
school system for improving the performance of schml P®' 
initial employment to retirement Several aspects of this 
further esplanation to lend mote meaning to the follovving diOT 
Although it is recognized that personnel can and should 'mP™ 
effecUveuess without fonnal involvement of the system, attenh 
will be focused on those activities specifically planned and admin 

by school officials to facilitate Staff development. , 

Another aspect of the deBnitioo is that development includes a I schoo 
personnel on the pajToll. Although emphasis on the pro f«»onal stalt u 
quite proper, the application of the discussion which follows is o 
staff development. . 

A third dimension of the definition is that personnel development u 
aimed at satisfying tw'o kinds of expectations-the conlribuHon reqmrea 
of the individual by the school sj'stcm and the material and emo o 
rewards anticipated by the indiridual in return. ^ 

A fourth dimension of the definition is that development and tra^g 
tradiUonally have been given a somewhat different connotation. Training 
has long been conceived of as organizational efforts to impro\e pet 
formance in a position, whereas development has been thought o 
activities defied to the Improvements of an individual s ability to a 
^’ance to a more responsible position within the sj'stem. As emp o) 
herein, development includes all actirities designed to increase an in 
viduaVs ability to perform assignments effectively, whatever the role an 
whates’er the level at which ihej' are performed. 


Nee3> for Personnel De^-elofsiest 

Well-organized and coordinated staff development programs for ^ 
employees are essential to good personnel administration. This 
especially for the professional staff, has been recognized throughout the 
history’ of American education. How to correct deficiencies of the pooti) 
train^ teacher, to help the inexperienced, to keep staff members abreast 
of educational and social develi^nnents, and to stimulate professiona 
grosrth haTC been pereniual problems in educational administration- 
Numerous inventions have emerged owr the years in response to the 
demand for staff improvement, including the reading circle, teachers 
institutes, extension courses, summer schools, workshops, correspondence 
study, and conventions. The quest for more effeertive development plans 
and programs continues today, perhaps at a greater pace and in more 
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diverse directions, to provide opportunities for personnel to become and 
to remain professionally conjpetent. Federal support for staff develop- 
ment programs, llirough passage of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, as well ns the Education Professions Development 
Act of 1968, lias contributed materially to interest in both the theory of 
and practices related to staff development. 

The concept of in-servicc education as a means of facilitating person- 
nel development has never been seriously cballcngcd.* It is generally 
accepted, for example, that sdiool personnel do not enter the profession 
as finished practitioners. Tliere are diffcrCTices in the extent and nature 
of their prcscrvice education. Some teachers are graduates of a five-year 
program} others do not possess a bachelor s degree. Tliere are differences, 
too, in the quality of preservice programs; often little relationship exists 
between the preservice program and the actual demands of the teaching 
position. Tims, unevenness of teacher preparation as well as the general 
immaturity of beginning teachers are factors that help to create the 
need for personnel development programs. 

Social and educational change arc closely related. Expansion of 
knowledge in the twentieth century has been so rapid, and the rate of 
obsolescence so swift, that much of the knowledge acquired by personnel 
during the prcscrvice period may be quickly outmoded. New develop- 
ments in chemlstr)', physics, and m-atbematics, for e.rample, pose problems 
of educational change for the classroom tcaelier, as well as for the total 
educational program. Advances in the psychology of learning, in knowl- 
edge of human growth and development, in teaching methods, and in 
providing for individual differences are further examples of the need 
for continuous development of personnel. Table 10.1 contains a list of 
hj'pothctical development problems in a school system, on wiiich the 
following discussion on designing realistic and workable plans of action 
for developing personnel is centered. There are two major considerations 
involved in planning personnel development programs. The first is the 
total development needs of the organization; the second is needed im- 
provements In the specific knowledge and skills of Individual incumbents, 
and third, the potential of the incumbents for growth and development. 
The hypothetical situation posed in Table 30.1 assumes that every or- 
ganization will have deficiencies in personnel performance and in pro- 
cedures or systems. The sources of the defidency data shown in Table 
lO.l are Interrelated. D.ata gathered in the performance appraisal process, 
for example, can be appli^ to the development process. An important 
aspect of the concept illustrated in Tahte 10.1 is that the output from one 
personnel process or procedure can prowde input for another process or 

’ The terms fn-wrtice education and penonnel tfevc/opmeni are used interchange- 
ably throughout this chaplet. 
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those who ser\'e il. Improvement proems should be designed to make 
administrators more cffecuVc in tlieir current assignments and to create a 
poo] of capable leaders for recurring administrative vacancies, as dis- 
cussed in the manpower plan. 

Staff development is closely related to institutional change. The edu- 
cational program, for example, is in constant need of modification to 
meet instructional problems created by social change. In other sections 
of this diapter, it will be noted that a carefully planned program em- 
phasizing continuing professional growth through cooperative staff action 
is an important means for effecting system irapro\’ement, 

Circumstances point to increased acceptance of the development of 
school personrjel as an important and appropriate function of school 
administration. Prospects for further advances in the concept of staff 
development, and in provisions for its implementation, are favorable. 
TliU trend may be attributed to many factors, including; 

• Federal support of staff development programs. 

• Benefits derived from training programs in education, industry, gov- 
ernment, and the military. 

• Realization that many eurricular-instructional problems can be 
solved through programs emphasizing cooperative staff action. 

• Demand for securing increased returns from funds expended for 
school personnel. 

• Concerns of unions and teacher associations for staff development. 

• Belief that pupil gro^vth can be facilitated and enriched by teaclier 
growth. 

• Desire to resolve unsatisfactory conditions which develop in the 
classroom when the stimulus to professional improvement is lacking. 

' Conviction that the system has an obligation to provide opportunities 
and assistance to enable the person committed to a career in edu- 
cation to derive personal and professional satisfaction from his en- 
deavors. 

• Obligation of the school s)'stem to minimize turnover, grievances, 
and close supervision; to prepare personnel for higher positions and 
more responsibility; to stimulate interest in the position and the sys- 
tem; and to increase the number of effective contributors to the aims 
of the institution. 

If the system accepts the assumption that staff development is a 
pervasive and continuing need essential to effective and elBcient service, 
then serious consideration must be given to the conceptual base on which 
plans are built. The following section suggests constructs for the forma- 
tion of a staff development program in a local school system. 
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Concepts of Personnel Development 


It has been aigned that the tods of ejperiences staS '°i? 

in a school sysiem are usually those desired p*" penn^e > , ^ 

authority. This contention has force when applied to a staff P 
program. The nature, eiteot, quality, and types of 
peiiences in which school personnel have an opportunity' to pa F 
rest heavily upon the beliefs, attitudes, and values of schoo^ p ^ 
Concepts assumed to be important by modem organizations m e 
duct of personnel development programs include those listed ow, 
portray^ graphically in Figure 10.1. 


The effectiveness of the s^’stem rests on the competency o eac 
her of its staff. Individual effectiveness is increased throng oppo 
tuniUes provided by the system to develop inherent capab’ 

Persotmel development is a “womb to tomb" activity'. p 
is a continuous need for all penonnel, from initial emplo)'® 
retirement. , 

■ The system thinks of itself as a mini-university’, providing d*' 
ment opportunities through a wide range of experiences, in van 
programs, for all of its members. . j- ■,» ils to 

* Programs are designed to provide opportunities for indivad 
develop themselves. 

• The primary purpose of a development program is to enhan 
school s)’stem’s ability to attain its goals. A collateral aim is to giu 


I i V rf a ri i ' m ' CT I KnowMTe, rtutucSes required fof 

“ «H»«tn'e perf orrri-iCB 

[ PffgkXJriem I psriormvce lor existing and 

i enticipited rotes 


jPerton-an^ l ^ Plans to dote gap between perfonnaixe 

llarya j end expectations 

t PemK^imen n ^ Activities planned to etoie 

PUns t peftor f i eice gap 


Eiperiences desigred Kl link development 
plans of operating un'ts to d i grctwide 
mtructio^ and irstrucDonal support plan* 

l^vskation I '» EvtAjttion of resuftx. redesign of programJ 
Figure 10.1. F actors invoKed in personnel development. 
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tl)e iMming of personnel to improve fljclr effecth'eness for current 
or potential assignments. 

• Development Involves chanpng the behavior of individuals in such 
a way that they are able and willing to make effective contributions 
to the goak of (lie school system. This entails motivating them to per- 
ceive development as a means of need satisfaction. 

• The development program Is aimed at meeting needs for systemwide 
as well ns unit, group, nnd individual improvement. Development 
planning involves a review of the role of the organization, the role of 
each unit within the organization, the role of each individual in each 
unit, and strategies for moving each individual unit from the actual 
toward flic ideal role. 

• School systems of the future will grant much greater autonomy to 
local school attendance units than is now the case. Consequently, 
development programs of the future will be highly decentralized, 
aimed at making each individual more effective in his assignment 
nnd enhancing his contribution to the goals of the work unit to 
which he is assigned. 

• School systems have a recurring need to attract, retain, and develop 
oulstaning talent to fill each position. Tliey will need comprehensive 
manpower plans to develop the people they have and (hose they 
recruit. 

• Tlie absence of funds in the school budget for personnel develop- 
ment does not mean that the district is saving money. Quite the 
contrary. Personnel learn, by formal and informal means, the work- 
ing of their positions, and unorganized and undirected learning 
generally results in unproductive individual performance. 

. Having looked at some of the major concepts of personnel develop- 
ment, let us now turn to two practical concerns: how these concepts can 
be applied in a development program, and how the organization main- 
tains and renews itself through their use. 


Planning Considerations 

Planning in the central administration of a school sj’stem for personnel 
development involves decisions on several major issues, such as what the 
program is expected to accomplish, by wdiat means, within what limits, 
and in what order of priority. The superintendent and his stall, then, set 
up planning guides for initiating and coordinating the total personnel de- 
velopment program. These include long- and short-range development 
objectives of tlie system, policies, budgets, priorities, and responsibilities. 
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Pej^sonntx Devtlopment Policy 


It is important for the board of education to indirate publicly whaU 
wants to have happen regarding the development of personne an 
it is svilling to support finandally. This declaration of inten o p 
sented as written policy, as in the following illustration: 


It is the policy of the Cloudcroft school system to provide 

wth opportunities to become more effective in performing the sv-or ' 

they are currently assigned, or to which they may advance, throug , ^ 

knmvledge, education, training, and experience. Moreover, it is our 

help each individual progress in the service of the school jj 

\-acancie 5 occur, incumbent personnel are entitled to first considers 

our intent to pros'ide an appropriate development program for every m 

ual In our employ, regardless of the work to which he is assigned. 

Polides in sviiting proside the administrator and hU staff ^ 
authorization needed to establish overall plans for personnel desecT 
ment 


The Budcctart Process and Development Planninc 

Soundly conceived personnel development programs are of 
to tlie school system unless they are incorporated in annual and & 
term budgets. The budgetary process affords the most effective 
which the central administration can assist each of the units in ^ ^ 

its major goals, as well as the personnel development plans need 
move toward these goals. Under this concept, the budgeting proems 
for plans from operating and attendance units, including 
spedfic personnel development programs. The central administ^ ^ 
fosters creative ideas for personnel development in each unit, 
their potential, integrates plans submitted by each unit, and sets des c ®r 
ment pnorities ssithin the limits of existing resources. . 

Examination of Figure 105 will pve some idea of the scope of p 
ning needed at all les'els of the school system if an effective pefsn*^^^ 
development program is to result. Figure 105 shows that 
de^•elopmcnt planning involves all members of the institution, reqm^ ^ 
s)-stem, unit, and individiual plans, utilizes a variety of activities, a® 
enlists tljc services of diverse agendcs and agents to fadlitate the a 
of the program. 

Assuming that a school ss’stem intends to establish and maintah' 
formal dcs-clopment program, the board of education and its pbno^ 
must make some important decisions. Among the more important 
tioni are these. 
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Figure 10.2. ElcmenU of personnel development plans in a school i^stem. 


• Foe whom should the programs be designed? Should participation 
be comptdsoi)’? 

• How should responsibility be allocated for initiating, directing, and 
appraising the program? 

• How can time, staff, facilities, and resources be provided to stimulate 
and strengthen the program? 

• \Vhat steps should be taken to guarantee that development needs 
will be met throiigli the budgetnr)' process? 

• \Vhat studies should be undertaken as a basis for program planning? 

• What kinds of activities sliould be included in the program? 

» How can learning theory be applied effectively to the development 
programs to facilitate acquisition of various types of termmal be* 
haviors needed? ' 

• Wliat steps should be taken to ensure program balance? 

• What provisions should be made for continuous review of the pro- 
gram? 

• How can staff members be motivated to increase their capabilities 
to contribute to system goals? 

• What is the relative utility of various development methods? 

Examination of the foregoing questions related to development points 
up the reed in school systems for a philosc^hy and related plans of action 
tliat will challenge all personnel to develop their potential. Such an 
eventuality can come about only If the board of education and adminis- 
trative team are willing to exerdse their knowledge and inilueoce in this 
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Figure lOJ. Relationship of stnichiral levels to personnel des-eloptocnt plan- 
ning. 


direction. As illiistratcd in Figure 105, the board of education esta ^ 
policies that govern des-clopment, planning for the long nin, 
and allocating funds and facilities, and evaluating results. The adro 
tive staff is concerned with fostering the voluntar)’ cooperation of pe 
nel in the development program and vvitb giNing expression 
and subsidiarv' objectives, budgets, programs, processes, and 
for achieving goals set by the boa^ of education. We shall next exp 
ways by which a local school sy-slem initiates and maintains des eloptn 
opportunities for its personnel. In doing so we shall focus primly 
the process by which such activities are planned and coordinated. 


sonijel 


The Process of Personnel Development 

The basic process by which the school system administers its 
development plans is outlined in Figure 10.4. This process, it ^ 
noted, is siimlar to other personnel processes examined in 
ch^ters. The several steps involved have a familiar ring — clarifjioS 
objectives of personnel development, establishing plans to achieve ® 
objectives, allocating responsibilities, and appraising results. There sx 
several Icey observ'ations to be made about the process outlined in Fijeie 
10.4. First, it shotild be emphasized that clarification of the objecti'^ 
the program and of the roles of each of the vvork centers or units (in 
viduals, teams, school attendance units, divisions, departments, commi 
tees, total system) is essential to the success of the entire endeai"^ 
Second, plans can be initiated only after the development needs of ^ 
work unit have been identified. Third, the development process is in«f' 
dependent with other personnel processes. The linkage between man- 
power planiimg and staff development, for example, is self-evident. Maf' 
power plans indicate how many and what tv-pes of positions do and 'ViU 
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• The goals of the school system shape the types of positions estab- 

• Activities engaged in by the school system to 

highly specialized, requiring a variety of personnel stalk, know leog , 


and abilities. , , . /_,t. 

The work of a school s>-stem is organized into functional 
ss stems) and is usually performed by personnel working 
(elementary, secondary', v-ocalional, middle, magnet, junior, 
seniorhighschools). 

In order to improse the effectiveness of the total school sys . 
of the units in the system should have a clear perception o i s 
Further, each indiridual should have a definite view of his ro e 
unit to which he is assigned, and of how this role contributes 
goals of the s)-stem. This understanding is essential to modinca o 
individual behavior. (Figure 105 has been included to Ulustra e 
mearung of this statement and the following one referring o P" 
formanee standards.) . ,, 

• The school system should ensure that each unit and the 
composing it have a clear perception of the operational stan 
the)’ are expected to achlo'c. In short, each unit and in 
should have concrete, attainable goals— the clarification of "hi 
a s)'stem responsibility. 

• The basic personnel development plan is composed of a , 
closely linked subsidiary plans designed to move individua 
uiuts from the actual to the ideal role. 


The essence of our discussion is that a broadly conceived pl^ 
personnel development closely tied to s)'stem, unit, and individual g 
has considerable potential for integrating the psy'chological 
needs of staff members with the goals of the organization. Careful > 
signed and administered, such a plan can do much to eliminate 
criticisins of modem in-ser\iee programs in education, failure to r 
actirities to genuine needs of participants, and selection of activities 
out regard to purposes.* 


* See. for example. Lomrie Wagsuff and Tom McCoBou^. Tn-Service 
Educator's Disaster Area,” Aimmattaton A'ore&ook, 21, No. 8 (April 1973); 

Rubin. Ed, improefng JnSerrice EdoaOiem: Fropofalt end Froceduret jor 
(Boston; AHyti & Bacon. Inc, 1971); Ben M. Harris. Jn-Smiee EdecHion (fc^_ 
ivood Cliffs. N.J.: Preetke-HaO. Inc, 1963); William C. Mfller, "ID-Servicc 
lion. New Strategies and Pnorities," The School Adminalrator (June 
Roy A. Edilfelt, Tn-Seivice EducaUon for Teachers: Priority for the ^ 

Journal of Teacher Education, 25^1 (Summer 1974), 250-2S3; National Ect^^ 
Assodation, Relhinhng Irv-Serrice Edveailon (Washinelon. D.C.: The Assoo*" 
lioQ, 1973). ^ 
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Once the goals of the system and the objectives of each um't are 
established, the master plan for development can move forward. Each 
development activity is judged in terms of how it will contribute to 
moving the indiWdual or the unit from the present toward an idealized 
role. Appraisal of system plans for development can then be based on the 
progress made in mming toward operational standards. 


DCTEB>aMXc Respossidiuties 

At least three forces within the school sj'stem have some responsibility 
for personnel development. These are (1) the board of education and 
its administrative stiff, (2) the teachers’ association or union, and (3) 
the individual himself. We are concerned in this section with the stimu- 
lation that file school s)'stem provides for personnel development, a 
component in the personnel development process outlined in Figure 10..4. 

Development is a multidimensional process permeating &e entire 
school system. At the highest level, the board of education is responsible 
for CTeating the climate and the resources that make developmental ac- 
tivities possible (see Figure 10.3). The centra! administrative staff, along 
with line personnel in each of the units, develop a master plan for 
personnel development. Heads of units are primarily responsible for 
determining the ^owledge, abOilies, and skills essential to carrying on 
the work of their units, and for proposing ways by which their sub- 
ordinates can acquire these essentials. 

JSesporrsibilit)' for the development program lies with the admioistra- 
tiv'e staff, ftnm the superintendent of schools to the clerical or cafeteria 
supervisor. The plarming and successful coordination of its elements 
calls for both centralized and decentralized responsibilities. Under this 
concept, every’ adirunistrator is responsible for the development of per- 
sonnel within his jurisdiction. The superintendent of spools, as the 
highest operating authority in the system, becomes the chief dev'elop- 
ment officer. Even thou^ the chief executive delegates planning and 
operating responsibilities, he has general responsibility for the entire 
program. 

Much of the activity related to planning and coordinating developmerjt 
programs in the central administration (see Figure 10.2) wiH be dele- 
gated to the personnel director. He will act primarily as advisor to both 
line and staff administrators in such matters as collecting information for 
planning, suggesting program models, preparing budgets and proposals, 
organizing off-campus development activities, initiating evaloation stud- 
ies, and consulting with line personneL 

One hypothesis about responsilrilities for persormel development is 
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that «rtain activities are more appropriate for the heads of operating 
units than for the central administration, and vice versa. Much of the 
operating responsibility for devefopment rests with unit administrators. 
It is well known that assistance to personnel in developing in them 
desirable patterns of personal and social behavior, in developing feelings 
of responsibility, in improving their knowledge, abilities, and skills, in 
developing favorable altitudes toward the school system and the appraisal 
system, and in acquiring appropriate work habits cannot be extended 
effectively from a central office. Tlie unit head, in his day-to-day contacts 
with subordinates, is in a much more favorable position to interact svith 
personnel and to stimulate their development. 

Determining Development Objectives. After the system has reviewed 
its organizational, unit, and individual development objectives, and has 
completed plans for administering and coordinating the development 
process, another task in the planning sequence of the personnel develop- 
ment process (as shown in Figure 10.4) is to determine the specific 
development needs that can be solved through systematic programming. 
This discussion is based on the view that such needs can be identified 
for the school system as a whole, for operating units, and for Individuals. 
Each of these will be examined in the context of a master plan for person- 
nel development 

Total System Development Objectives. One of the chief sources of 
information required for the development program of the school system 
as a whole is the manpower plan. Beferring to Uie previous discussion of 
manpower planning in Chapters 4 and 5, it will be recalled that several 
kinds of data are collected to make plans for a continuous supply of 
competent staff. Tliose data include: characteristics of the existing staff 
members, types of positions (manpower inventory), turnover, growth 
rate of school system, current and anticipated vacancies, contraction or 
expansion of staff requirements, talent inventory of current penonncl, 
and manpower forecasts. 

It will be recalled tliat the manpower plan prorides information about 
the difference behveen the manpo^ver available and that whidi is needed. 
Devefopment is a prime means of matftig up the difference between staff 
demand and supply in key posiliotrs. It is generally agreed that school 
systems rely heavily on internal sources for filling the majority of these 
kej' roles. Methods usually employed to upgrade personnel from the 
present staff include improving the ability of the individual currently 
occupying the position and promoting an individual from a less re- 
sponsible position. 

Because the manpower inventory is oriented toward the potential of 
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ifldmduals in the sj-stem to fill antidpated v'acancies, it furnishes an 
excellent foundation for the establishment of individual development 
programs. Useful data include factual background information relating 
to current personnel, records of individual performance, and assessments 
of potential for development 

Development by Participation in Improvement Plans. In addition to 
the manpower plan just referred to, the school ^stem utilizes other means 
to effect changes in the behavior of its personnel. These include changes 
in personnel polides and procedures, such as those relating to compensa- 
tion, appraisal, or securitj’. Another approach to personnel development 
is to constnae development needs as system, unit and personnel objectives 
to be derived by staff consensus. This concept is illustrated in Figure 10.6 
and portraj’s a consensus process model by which development objectives 
for the total s)'s(em are identified and integrated into a series of plans 
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for achieving system, unit, and position objectives. The strategy under- 
lying the consensus process model includes the follow'ng premises: 

• The gap between the results the system aims to achieve and what it 
actually is achieving is determined by a development task force. 

• Performance targets are established by analysis of discrepancies in 
achievement as noted by the task force for both the central ad- 
ministration and attendance units. 

• Performance targets for positions are «tahh’shed on the basis of an 
inventory of improvements agreed to by consensus, 

• Development objectives become the basis for modifying and extend- 
ing the budgeting, compensation, and manpower plans. 

Unit Development Objectives. The obserx'ation was made earlier that 
the trend to decentralize school systems is well under way. The principal 
and staff of each school are being accorded more authority in stall re- 
cruitment, selection, and development in order to encourage imaginative 
responses to community needs. In view of this trend, it is reasonable to 
anticipate that increasing attention will be given by each unit to the 
development of a staff for aclifeving its unique objectives. In brief, the 
individual school unit, such as an elementary school, should be en* 
couraged to establish Its idealized role, to review its current role, and to 
decide how it will move to the role it deddes it should perform. This will 
involve preparation of a unit manpower plan, out of which the system 
manpower plan will emerge. Tlius, the development objectives of each 
unit will be linked to its goals, and each unit uill be given considerable 
lee^vay in the pLins it prepares for the dei'elopment of its staff. It is 
apparent, then, that the development plans of each of the local attendance 
units comprising the system may differ considerably. This does not mean, 
of course, that unit development plans will not be integrated with those 
of the system. Examination of Table 10.2 Illustrates development ob- 
jectives for the central administration and attendance units. These pro- 
vide (he basis for establishing position performance targets for each 
position in (he unit, Moreover, the performance appraisal process, as 
shown in Figure 9.7 ( see Chapter 9). becomes the basis for a supervisory 
plan for lining individual perfonnance to position expectations. 

Individual Development Objectives. Although the school system is 
responsible for systematizing staff development plans, the actual responsi- 
bility for improving his effectiveness rests with the individual himself. 
The sources of information that should be available for guiding the 
development of each individual »i the system include data from the 
recruitment, selection, induction, and appraisal processes. Each process, 
if designed properly, will provide informaHon to the individual and the 
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Table 10^ lUttstraiion of Syttm md Unit Derebpmetrf Objertfcei 


A. Cfnint AiminUiniim: BefflojrnentObjtrtivea, I!? -10 — 

1 . Orrroll Sj/Hm Jmproftmtnl Kttda 

(a) Complete by Jaouaiy, 19_ update of long-raage derelopment pUn, 

(b) Redute 19 budget expeaditurea by' 8 pereent to eoatorm to asticrpaJed de- 

crease in reTencea. 

(c) Reduce recorded discipline pToblema by lOper cent u compared with 19 record. 

2. EJueaiimPrtffravi Fuiieiion 

(a) Complete impletaentslioa of tpecial program for ereatirelf gifted etudeoU by 
November, 19 

3. LosUiiea Fundion (/mproswenl Stedt) 

(a) Complete bj" iXay, 19 , a vendor rating tyrtem to maintain price, delivery, and 

reliability a t or Wow an index ratabllsfted for past five-year record. 

(b) Improve tpality of building raaiataiance throngbout syvtea. 

4. Ffrtonmi Fvnetian (/nproremenf .Vorfi) 

(a) .\elueve higher level of tearfier applicatioca aa compared with thoee of part five 
yeara. 

5. Feriiiiift FuTteiiein (lesprecrmenJ AVedr) 

(a) Achieve full modemizatnn of Cooper School. 

6. EsUrnal Rtlaliom Fvnedtn (/faproeemenr .V<cd») 

(a) Implement plans to cooperate with pdice departinent re: redaction of jureane 
de^queocy. 

7. PloMing FtouHm llnpnrmm .Veedr) 

(a) Complete budget forecasts by December, 19_ 

B. AlifnAanct UnU$: DmlopneM Oyretires 
1. jfenhnm EUmenlary School 

a. Syitems Ditsensioa 

(1) Organiaatioa: Complete PERT chart for isuance of report tarda. 

(2) Cunieulcm: Complete planefcrimplementing revised reading progra^ 

(3) liutmetkiQ: Maintain ocee.*-week contact with all teachers at their work 
rtationa and bold oace-a-month perfo ma nte review meeting. 

(•4) Petsoonel: Rcdaee absenCeetsm of building perronnel from S percent. 

(5) Pupil Services: Achieve tOO per cent ntilualkm of school dental pro gra m. 

(6) Fai^iUa:nedQcebyfiOpeTeenteoniplaintaregaidingbaildi&gsanitarycCTdi' 
tions. 

b. leadcRhip Dimension 

(1) ^Cslmize advasl-oommunity oosfiicte regarding pupil 1ms behavior. 

(2) ImproveaksDiatotninunjcalKigtoscboolrtaflexpectatjonsregardingteachffig 
performance. 

(3) Reduce vaadaCsm by 20 per cent over ptevkua year. 

(t) Increa* mean reading score of school on reading achieve m ent test from 32ad 
to 60th percentile. 


admmistralor to whom he or she reports; the recruitment and the selec- 
tion processes triH hat-e jielded inlbnnation on past performance; the 
mdnetion and appraisal processes will have produced observations on 
the individuaTs present performance and the review of past and current 
performance shotild indicate something of his or her potential for the 
future. The foregoing information, vdien used to advance unit improve- 
ment plans and to achieve postjon per fo rmance targets (such as those 
described in Table lOJZ), provide a foundation for guiding the develop- 
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ment of individual staff members so as to perform more effectively. "Up 
to this point, the discussion has focused on the first, or planning, phase 
of the personnel development process (previously Castrated in Figure 
10.4). In the te.Tt following, discussion advances to the second phase of 
the process, which is concerned with the organization and the design of 
the development program. 


Programming Personnel Development 

With the goals and roles of personnel development clarified, the focus 
of concern moves to design of the development program. Figure 10.7 
illustrates such a design. The essence of Figure 10.7 is that the organiza- 
tion of a program begins with an analysis of development needs derived 
from an information system designed spedfically to collect, store, retrieve, 
and utilize facts and observations for the development process. 


iNFOWrXnO.V SYSTE^^ FOR FERSOKKCL DnTLOP.MENT 

A development or training need b defined as a gap or deficiency be- 
tween the actual and desired performance. Thus, a major component of 



program. 
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tbe development information s)-stem is a carefully designed set of per- 
formance standards for each position within the three major types of 
wort to be performed— instructional, administrative, and service. Posi- 
b'on performance standards define intended results and provide a base 
(or the preparation of the second component of the information system, 
namely, facts and observations derived from analyses of the differences 
behveen performance standards and actual position behavior. Position 
standards, it should be noted, specif the land of performance antidpated 
by the sj-stem for each role, and as such become behavioral objectives on 
which program content, instructional methods, and media are desired. 

Information about position performance and emerging manpower re- 
quirements is gathered from two kcj' sources — the appraisal- and man- 
power-planning processes. Analyses \ielded by (he performance-appraisal 
process will indicate the hinds of performance defidendes that exist. The 
information should reveal whether the performance gap is the result of 
failure of the position-holder to acquire Uie necessary' tnowfedge and 
sldlls to achieve tbe performance standards. If, on the other hand, 
position-holders have the necessary skills and do not achieve the per- 
formance standards, a motiv*atioo rather than a development problem 
must be resolved. 

Tbe manpower plan will contain information about new positions to 
be filled, changes in position requirements, or changes in position 
technology that bring into focus the kinds of development plans needed 
to accommodate planned innovations. 

Analysis of personnel records provides clues to performance-related 
problems and potential development needs through such indicators as 
high turnover, absenteeism, grievances, separations, transfers, and dis- 
missals. 

Tbe goals of the system and tbe objectives of units within tbe ^•stem 
are vital components of the development information system, because 
it is on the goal structure that position standards and, consequently, indi- 
vidual development needs must rest. 


Sexcction or Development Crocps 

Figure 10.7 also indicates that individuals and groups who have been 
identified for inclusion in development programs will come from various 
units of the school system, including service, instructional, and adminis- 
trative categories. A fourth category has been included to r^resent 
individuals or groups from the board of education who need to become 
involved in development activities in order for them to perform effec- 
tively as members of the system’s govCTning body. The reason for re- 
ferring here to development groups is that, in the course of time, 
various grmqjs or units from within the system will be involved in some 
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form of personnel development. The groups involved may be those within 
a single school, or a provisional vmil including members from the system 
at large, such as custodians, pnndpals, or teachers of language arts. 
Development programs may consist of both internal and external ele- 
ments. The internal des’elopment program, as conceived herein, includes 
development activities that occur constantly within the system, are part 
of organizational routine, and include practically ever)' system member. 
The appraisal process, scheduled meetings, committees, coaching, special 
assignments, individual study, union or professional society actinties, 
position rotation, and special meetings for development purposes are 
examples of in-system, ongoing activities that are emploj’ed regubrly. 
Many school systems utilize external tesomces or conduct progmms to 
augment internal developnrent activities. Personnel involved in external 
programs are frequently those in need of increasing tlieir knowledge and 
abilities in their present positions, of preparing for positions of greater 
responsibility, of developing leadership abilities, or of enbanciog self- 
development. 


Development PnocRAXts 

Once the school system has defined its mission, established objectives 
for each of its units, des'cloped position performance standards, designed 
a development information system, and identified individuals or groups 
in need of specific development activities, (here stiU remains the problem 
of developing program content appropriate to objectives of the develop- 
ment program. Developing program content is a critical step in the 
organization and in the designing of the program elements portrayed in 
Figure JO.4. It involves the application of appropriate learning theory as 
well as knowledge of the learner, and what is lo be learned. The kinds 
of learning principles that should be taken into account in designing 
a training progpram, according to Schein, hai’e been derived from many 
decades of research on human and animal learning. A sample of such 
principles is presented here. 

Learning will be facilitated to the extent that 

• The learner is motivated to learn. 

• The responses to be learned are meaningfully related to each other and 
to the motives the learner brings with him. 

• The new responses to be learned do not cswilict with old responses or 
attitudes; if they do, learning wifl be facilitated only to the extent that 
the training provides an opportunity for the old responses to be unlearned 
before the nesv responses are learned. 

• The new responses can be successfaBy generalized from the learning sit- 
uation lo other situations, and can be apjmspriately used. 
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• The new responses are reinforced, in ll»e sense of being followed by some 
reward, or information that the response has been made correctly. 

• Tlie learner is an active participant in the learning process rather than a 
passive listener; he has opportunities to set targets and goals for himself, 

» The learning situation provides importunities to practice Ihe new re- 
sponses and allows for pUiieaus, periods of little improvement which often 
precede marked improvement. 

• The new responses to be learned ore broken up into leamable units, and 
presented in an appropriately paced sequence. 

• Coaching or guidance is available to help the learner develop nevv re- 
sponses, 

• The learning situation allows for individual differences in the speed of 
learning, the depth of learning or amount learned, and the sequence in 
which responses are learned* 

Essentially, the school system is concerned with designing development 
programs that facilitate elimination of the performance deficient^ or 
need. Programs for development ate individualized to the extent that 
they are stated in terms of performance objectives, are focused upon 
certain types of learning, and are organized in a way that instructional 
stratep'es, methods, and media are brought to bear upon the tenniDal 
behavior under consideration, Odiome has suggested that development 
objectives can be classified conveniently into three types. As iHustrated 
here, these three classes of objectives comprise an ascending scale of 
excellence and can be employed to establish program content and 
methodology.' 

High 

3 Innovative obfectis’es (changes or improvements in established 
plans). 

2 Problem-solving objectives (problems arising from deviations 
from established plans). 

1 Regular or routine objectives (outlined in position guide). 

Low 

The instructional methodology employed in a development program 
usually takes one or a combination of the following forms; self-instruction, 
tutorial instruction, or group instruction. This point wll become evident 
as we examine in the text follo^ving plans for reiating personnel de^'elop- 
ment to personnel groups xvithin the system. 

Programs for Classroom Personnel. Actmties that constitute develop- 
ment programs for classroom teachers are numerous and varied. They are 

*E, H. Schdn, Orgonizaiiomil Ptyeholoeu. 2nd cd. (Enclewood Cliffs, N.I., 
Preutiee-Hall, Inc., 1970), 39— JO. 

♦George S. Odiome, Personnel Adminiitrattm by ObjecUces (Homewood, EL: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1971 ), 338. 
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intended to improve both the educational program and the general 
ability of teachers to function effectively in ilieir current positions. They 
involve individual and cooperative effort and focus upon the solution of 
persistent problems. In part, they are designed to help teachere to 

‘ Develop skill in individualized instruction. 

• Acquire a mastery of the teaching content related to the position. 

• Utilize educational techoologj* in the classroom. 

• Develop ability to use instruments for appraising de^’elopment of 
pupils. 

• Maintain control of the classroom. 

• Understand the function of education in a society, its relation to 
social, economic, and governmental structures. 

• Hecognize limitations in the educational program and participate 
vk-ith other staff members in studying and advocating means for im- 
pros’cment, 

• IVotfc with other teachers to provide continuity in learning ctpen'- 
ences. 

• Assist the school system to develop meaningful objectives. 

• Participate in solution of problems that Arc of common concern to 
staff personnel. 

One of the most difRcult administrative aspects of the development 
program is securing maximum staff participation. Increasing belief in the 
worth of personnel development has resulted in a tendency to e.rtend 
opportunities for professional growth and to devise various arrangements 
for wider staff involvement. The financial incentive, a proven stimulus 
to action, b.as been used frequently to promote participation in profes- 
sional actiWties. Money Is indeed important for motivational purposes, 
but it is no substitute for leadership. The design of the development 
program, for example, has considerable effect on its ability to provide 
experiences conducive to staff improvement. There is general agreement 
that programs are likely to be effective when 

• Teachers participate in the planning process. 

• Problems arc of significance to parlidpanls. 

• Pclcased time is provided. 

• Resources are available, induding consultants, facilities, and funds. 

• The budgetar)'' process Is fully utilized to project {mmedl.ite and 
long-term program needs. 

• Experimentation is encouraged. 

• Individual, building, and systerm activities are related so as to pro- 
mote both professional growth and improvement of the cdtication.il 
program. 

• Administrative proWsions for professional grow'th arc extensive. 

• The climate for ImprovemeiU is positive. 
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Because school 5>-stems vny, a suitable development program for 
classroom persoimel will not be the same at all places and at all limes. 
The kind of plan that u-31 be most eHective in a gisen school ^-51010 
depends on coctiniial planning, experimentation, and reSncment of pro- 
cedures based on the appraisal of results. This approach should do much 
to nunimize uncritical imitation, a tendenw which emphasizes the fash- 
ionable rather than the relevanl- 

Programs for .Administration. To deal effectively with the array of 
crucial problems confioating modem public education, such as j^outb 
rebeliioa, collective regotiabons, cy<dic economic conditions, emphasis 
03 csnnpeient administrative pers^mnel, obsolescent curricula, the “ac- 
ccuntal^tj" mcpi'ement, social integration, and the demands of special 
interest groups requires a high ordCT of leadership. Application of am" 
deselspment approach to i mp soving the effectiveness of individual 
admiaistrators calls for certain precactioris. Impnn'emeat of administra- 
tbe behavior is a complex process, and it is affected by a variet)* of 
variables, indoding the vvilliogness of the individual to modi^' hix be- 
havior. Moreover, there are multiple development approaches to roost 
perfonaance deficiencies, and the pattern selected must be considered 
a tentative method of interv'eafioa. Some approaches may be effective 
with certain individoals, others may not. AMirther the administrator is a 
svpeTiateodsnt or a priadpal, or a staff member related to either ofice, 
the scope of his responsibility is wide; and the petscraal, professional, and 
leadership qualities required of him are demanding. .As in the case of the 
tda ssr o o!u teacher, the presenice program cannot fuHy provide oppor- 
tunities to develop the necessary conceptual, technical, and htunan sk il l s . 
Eiaminatioa of the administrative performance problems listed in Table 
lOB illustrate this point. 

These developinental approaches to performance deficiencies involve 
a carefu] analyris of the individual administrator* s xreeds for change;. The 
needs or petformasce anajvris should provide information as to whether 
the performance n^ds require emphasis on educoftony training, or be- 
hcciorel change. After the needs have b e e n classiHed, a development 
program geared toward corrective action can be designed m cooperation 
with the indhidual administrator. Tbe develojsacnt approaches desisned 
to improve the deSdencxes ideotiSed in Table 10.3 will vary. If, for 
example; the perfarmanoe problem £s one of inappropriate feadeishfp 
srile, the devekrpment approadi may include comieling, participation 
in Jeadersidp seminars, and a selected reading program. 

Because of Gie chan^g demands on school administration, pins the 
realhztian that administrators need o^anizational if they are 

to fclSH current and potential poritfem requirements, system plans should 
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TaWe 10^. Ferformance VtficitneiciCommtinlu Aitribuied to 
AdminUlmiico Fenonntt 


Itic/Tective worfc /labita. 

Inability to set objectiwj. 

Inability to achieve cstaliliaheci abjcctivM. 
Impntper u«e <il time. 

Vdh ilVingafeM to JelcRatp re!!pcnsibt)it5' 
<?r<TAS9(Ytivenfw. 

Polilit^ rather tban itoal-oriented be- 
Jiavior. 

IndiHerenro to pcrsonorl prohfevM 
Ipfibility to tolerate mut.ikn of 
euljonJjnajft), 

Lack of skill in ilealing nilh (troupe 
loapprupriate leadership sty le. 
leaminj! ditTieully. 


Failure to undrrsUntl sufionliDatc b«- 
(lavior. 

loability to cepe witfi sulxirdmatc be- 
liavior. 

IfowillintcneBS to share power. 

X^pitive reaction to nwW tonovationa. 
I^rk of iflitutiue. 
lAability to artieulite pUrts. 
FaderafttertitTriMa. 

Inability to inlliienee subordinatee. 
Ovrnwfnoiton. 

Enenty derrease 
Attitude nttidily. 

Kmotional disorder. 


1» itvadc foT the continuing; gtov.-tlt o( adnunUtmlors dvirinj* Itveir entire 
period of service. 

It is neccssar)’ (o stress flic poinf tli.it no meaningful program of 
developmenf for ndtnfntsfratofS is possiliie witlioiit flic on<iersi.iii(ling. 
cooperation, and stipport of school boards ami cilirent. Tills Is very clear: 
There is a deCnife relatioiisbip between professional Improvement and 
(lie bcltcrincut of educational opporfnnUies for children and jnuth 
within the sclionl system. Another ctjoally iinj>ort.int point Is that de- 
velopment progT.ims rctjnire financial support. Professtonal leave policies, 
travel. partleip.itlon in studies of .administrative probh-ms, and other 
developmental acHviiics rerpnre public expenditures and board sanction. 
A (bird point is that without a definite policy, the chief e.xccnltve and 
Ills st-iff are not in a position to develop n compreliensive program- 

Clarification of the program can l»e achieved (hrsnjgh a sound budget- 
nry process, where rcsponsifillity for dc\-cloping pl.ans is lodged svith (he 
supcrintemlencj' team, hoard ami cili/cn .appraisal of p?.inr, as eiprrsscd 
in tlie budget and subscrjuenlly sanctioned by binlget approval, helps to 
establish policj’ and glvc*s dir«?ction fo the program. 

KlTorts to prosncle opportunities for the Improvement of administrators 
are »slde5prc.id. rroft-ssional assodations, foumtilions, iinKersities. st.slr 
ami federal govYrnmcrits. Interowdiaie units, school study councils, and 
school systems are continu.illy, aWiotigh usually indqu-mlenlly. attempt- 
ing to Iwttcr the quality of scliool admlnlslTatom. Tl^esc effort' ate often 
jmco«nlin.ilr»l, resulliiJsr in geographic inespjilities of iIe>cIopm*TstaI i>p- 
portuniticj for administralors. or In failure in some locations to provide 
an adequate range of programs to meet disene devrh>pnV‘nfaJ needs 
Finding ways to coordinjl'e the efforts of all agendw and Imfitutions 
interested In the profc'sienal growth of administrators wouM fie hrlpfnt. 
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especially if the functions each group can best accomplish are clarified 
and identified. 

Programs for Service Personnel. Until recent years, the personnel de- 
velopment task in school systems has been narrowly conceived. Although 
every system employs service personnel and depends on them for the 
performance of diverse logistical support serWees, the development ac- 
tivities have been focused exclusively on professional personnel. The 
following reasons are advanced in support of programs for support per- 
sonnel: 

• Training of service personnel is a consequence of employment in 
every system, whether by formal or informal means, by plan or by 
chance, and whether effective or ineffective. The newcomer must 
learn what to do and how to do it. TThe experienced employee must 
learn to perform better the work for which he is responsible. Es- 
sential training can be improved if it Is conceived as a part of overall 
personnel policy. 

• Service personnel also contribute to realization of the aims of the 
educational program. 

• Machines, tools, and expensive equipment operated by service per- 
sonnel are becoming Increasingly numerous and complex, and re- 
quire operators svith more intensive training. 

• Personnel incompetency is a violation of the principle that full value 
should be received for each ta.x dollar expended. Money ivasted on 
incompetent or unnecessary personnel reduces funds available for 
the support of the educational program. 

Organization of the development program for service personnel raises 
familiar questions of allocation of responsibility and authority. The cen- 
tral administrative staff is responsible for planning, coordinating, and 
appraising the development program. But it is unlikely that the central 
staff will conduct the actual program; much of the implementation will 
be delegated to operating heads, such as food, facilities, security, trans- 
portation, and maintenance supervisors. The central office will assist line, 
staff, and service units in the conduct of program activities. This includes 
helping operating heads to appraise development needs; become ac- 
quainted with on-the-job teaching and coaching techniques; develop 
plans to enable subordinates to become increasingly aware of perform- 
ance standards; engage in continuous study of methods and procedures 
for facilitating work; find time, funds, facilities, and personnel to imple- 
ment the program; and appraise the effectiveness of the training program 
and revise it periodically. 

The quality of the services that siqiport the educational program de- 
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pends on the elFecUveness of those who direct and carry on the work, 
consequently, an effective training program for all service personnel is 
instrumental in furthering the primary mission of the school district. An 
adequate program utilizes a variety of resources and methods; Is given 
full-scale backing b)’ board of education policies; is placed under unit 
control, with the chief executive responsible for the overall planning, 
direction, and control of the program; and is organized so that relation- 
ships among persons responsible for its operation are clearly understood. 

Program for Board Afembers. Public education in the fifty states is an 
extensive undertaking, involving administrative units ranging from small 
rural schools to large urban systems serving millions of pupils; tliey 
employ thousands of people, and cost bllJtons of dollars annually. Policy 
determination and general supervision over local school district operations 
rest with local boards of education, made up of elected or appointed lay 
persons. 

For tlie satisfactory perfonnance of board functions, persons who as- 
sume the responsibilities of membership must understand, among other 
things, the place of the school In American society, as well ns the func- 
tion of the local board of education as a lay planning and appraising 
body. It is generally recognized that if boards of education, whose mem- 
bers arc continually changing, arc to operate at maximum efficiency, 
measures are needed to increase the members’ understanding of school 
problems and the importance of policies in contributing to or limiting 
their solution. 

Of the many tasks that arise in connection with improving school 
board effectiveness, the following are both recurrent and challenging: 

• Acquainting new board members with their duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

• Developing harmony and team spirit within a board. 

• Helping board members to understand the difference between legis- 
lative and executive functions. 

• Getting members to develop and adliere to written policies. 

• Helping members learn what good schools are and «'hat the)' can do. 

• Providing members with useful information about their schools. 

• Acquainting members with the major functions of a school system 
(program, logistical support services, personnel, external relations). 

‘ Helping ^ards inteqpret the role and needs of the school to the 
community. 

• Helping members take an interest in improvement of education at 
local, state, and national levels. 

• Developing productive board-siqierintcndent relations. 

• Improving lay advisory-committee cooperation. 
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Tte developmental tasks listed here are not new. They relate to the kinds 
of troublesome problems that confront most boards and board members, 
and require positive action. The work of helping board members to per- 
form their functions competently is complicated by the fact that partici- 
pation in improvement activities is voluntary, and many members are 
unable to devote substantial amounts of time to such arfivities. On the 
other hand, because of the wide variety of practices, procedures, and 
agencies available, any school S)’Stcm can estabUth and maintain some 
form of development program for this purpose. With so much riding on 
the decisions made by boards of education, efforts to improve their 
preparedness for the task seem eminently worthwhile. 


Implementing Development Programs 

A reexamination of the model of the personnel development process 
(outlined in Figure 10,4 and elaborated upon in Figure 10.7) indicates 
diat completion of the design phase leads to systematization of develop- 
ment activities in order to ensure that responsibilities are completely and 
confidently carried out In short, all development programs within the 
system need to be coordinated so that both systemwide and unit defi- 
ciencies are corrected. Reference is made to the necessity for linking 
individual, unit and arganizadonal development, because individual de- 
velopment programs are inseparable from broader programs of organi- 
zational change and improvement Basically, development actix-ities are 
a means o! attuning organizational goals and desired results. Organiza- 
tional and individual development are viewed as being mutually sup- 
portive. Neither can be fully effective in the absence of the other. Well- 
designed development programs for enhandng conceptual, technical, 
and interpersonal skills »ill fail if the organizational climate is not con- 
ducive to improved behas4or. 

Table 10.4 and Figure 10.8 have been included to illustrate the need for 
controlling development programs after they have been implemented. 
Table 10.4 outhnes a plan for monitoring all s)-stem development pro- 
grams during a fiscal year. In addition, it brings into focus the need for 
examination of the manner in which funds (appro.rimalely 550,000) in 
the Cloudcroft school system are being apph’ed. Questions could be 
posed about the allocation of deveJopni«jt program resources as they 
relate to the principles cited throughout this chapter. 

As with all projects and activities wiQun a school ^stem, development 
programs are monitored, reviewed, and evaluated in terms of the extent 
to which intended objectives are achieved. 

A development program, as the term is used here, is an organized set 
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tern. 

, • ,rtE«d bv A compteheKive pUn, to atWcve rpeciEc ob- 

iectives. m of n>«iBcs as lo bow each will be 

UOOS. It tho school S)5^the selection rf pnrpoKtal 

out to j „( ,bo ^oral progra^; the penomel 

actmties; the bm^" , ,. ^ ph^cal tacilities requued; 

r™:^lp— E. ;ach out. to put the pto- 

plaoutog, it uillhe uoted. to ou *e o^ottog 
^/li^staS snuice uuit). This means that eueu thou^ certam de- 
“"lIiLent piosiams u-ffl be initiated at the top les el of the system, much 
ofS^^ses^^^- fat Plabbi-S “■> bnptaanting spet^e programs 
it sSth unit heads such as principak, department heads, supm- 
sasort directors, and coordinators. This hypothesis to in keeping ssath the 
Umoeht that each unit should understand its organizational role, both 
ideaf and actual, and perceh-e dearly the dex-dopment that must take 
place in personnel so as to ads-ance from the latter to fiie fonner condi- 
tion- Theoretieally, mudi of the evidence of the need for staff des-elop- 
ment will come from unit heads; and much of the ch a n ge in the beha^•io^ 
of individuals will be the result of the qualitj’ of the relationship between 
supervisor and subordinate. Conferences whidi su mmar ize the sub- 
ordinate’s performance and make plans for his growth axe at the heart of 
theprocess. 

It is an article of faith among executis'es that behavior patterns of 
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personnel can be modified in directions desired by the system through 
effective programs of development. Tsvo corollaries to this are (1) the 
line, staff, and service units in a school system liave the prime responsi- 
bility for advocating and implementing development programs, and (2) 
heads of units are the major determinants of program effectiveness. 

If we hold to the assumption that the unit bead is the key figure in 
modifying the behavior of bis subordinates in desired directions, then it 
follows that the system must give considerable thought to the develop- 
ment of all administrators in the system who direct the \rarfc of other 
adults. It is the unit head (the principal, for example) who inducts per- 
sonnel into the system, conducts follow-tip interviews, determines their 
strengths and weaknesses, learns to understand their feelings and prob- 
lems, conveys to them the need for and importance of development, sets 
development goals which are mutually agreed upon, checks progress 
tou’ard achie^’ement of goals, serves as teacher and coach, and recognizes 
work svell done. 

In addition, he advises the central administration on development 
policies and programs, makes certain that the necessary activities are 
being implemented, that the programs under his jurisdiction are being 
carried out effectively. The implication here is that Uio sdjool system 
must conduct a development program for its administrators, one aimed at 
increasing their understanding of the process of personnel development, 
including the way needs are identified, liow development plans for indi- 
viduals and units arc prepared, how learning theories are linked to de- 
velopmenl purposes, and how the success of the development effort is 
appraised. 


EvAiUATINC TJtE PrmSO.VTVIL DnHOFMENT PaoCIUJlt 

The development process, as introduced in Figure 10.4, includes evalu- 
ation as a culminating step, because the activities related thereto involve 
expenditure of considerable human effort and the physical resources of a 
school system. The board of education, its agents, and the community in 
general expect a fair return on the resources invested in this activity. Two 
Hnds of questions that are usuaDy raised regarding the operation of any 
organizational activity relate to administrative and technical rationality. 
The first kind of question seeks information on the extent to which ad- 
ministrative know-how is apph'ed to the development processj that is, the 
manner in which it is planned, or^nc^, directed, and controlled. The 
second kind of question seeks infonnatton on the degree of effectiveness 
with which available technical knowledge is applied to the process. For 
example, the school system may want to know whether the best theories 
of learning are being used to modify the beharior of personnel in the 
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program, and whether the ways of detennining development needs are 
valid. 

A final and much more difficult question is tvhether the development 
program is really helping the oipmizatioo to realize its daily, annual, and 
long'tenn goals. Determining what irteasurable gains have been made by 
what people in wliat activities is a skill most organizations have not 
yet mastered. As the quest for improved ways to appraise the results of 
development goes on, the school system can appraise the development 
program as to its impact on achievement of behavioral objectives by per- 
sonnel, the responses of imit heads to the results accomplished, and the 
contribution of the program to the effectiveness of the school system. 

Development efforts have been critidzed frequently because they do 
not focus upon significant individual or organizational needs, because 
they' attack the wTong problems, or because they attempt to solve the 
correct problems with inappropriate instructional techniques. Two addi- 
tional shortcomings of development programs should be noted. The first 
is that in some school systems evaluation results do not take place at all; 
the second is that evaluation frequently occurs to planners as an after- 
thought. 

A plan of evaluation should be developed concurrently with the d^ni- 
iion of behavior change, seJection of content, and design of the instruc- 
tlonal methodology. The plan should include gathering data on whether 
the problem on which the development project is focused has been re- 
solved, and whether the learning transaction brought about the results 
intended in position performance. If the development problem is not re- 
solved, modifications in des-eloproenl approaches to lead to the desired 
improvements are in order. 

Ty'pes of questions used to evaluate whether or not the intended ob- 
jectives of a development project have been achieved include 

(a) Participant impact. What has the project done to change the be- 
havior of the partidpaot? 

(b) Position iinpacf. Did the participant's performance improve after 
he returned to the position setting? 

(c) Organizational impact. In what ways and to what extent do the 
development efforts contribute to the attainment of organizational 
goals? 

This tridimensional perspective of de\'elopinent impact is illustrated in 
Figure 10.9. It depicts the linkage bertveen development groups, ob- 
jectives, and behavioral changes. 

E^ination oi the foregoing questions brings into focus tie need for 
^cifying carefully the objectives of a development program and the re- 
lated critma by which they will be measured If the objectives are not 
clear, difficulties in selecting or desosing appropriate measuring tech- 
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Figure 10.9. Development impact: a triducensional perspective. 

niques, or in judging whether the intended results were achieved, are 
foreseeable. For example, a school district Is considering whether to grant 
X number of dollars of tuition money for each teaser completing X 
hours of graduate credit. It is obvious that the cost eUcctiveness of this 
program will be difficult to evaluate until it is kno\vn what specific results 
arc anticipated by the governing officials. Thus, a graduate coune that 
costs $400 per teacher, but contains no stipulation as to specific develop- 
ment objectives, may be assumed to be high in cost (dollar outlay) and 
low in effectiveness (contribution to ohjectis’es of a specific effort per 
dollar expended).’ Data contained in Tabic 10.4 are designed to point up 
the need for evaluating development programs in terms of cost effective- 
ness, and to indicate its application to the control function. 

Id brief, it can be said that if the mission of individual and organiza- 
tional impros'ement is common to all school systems, then the foundation 
for the direction of improvement programs should be careful evaluation 
of each development effort in terms of its effectiveness; that is, in terms of 
its contribution to the objectives on which concomitant activities arc 
focused. 


Summary 

The process of personnel appraisal, discussed in the preceding chapter, 
is not an end in itself; it is vit.il to an interrelated process— the dm’clop- 

* For an extended analj-sis of cost effectJvmcss, stf George S. Odiome, Tnlnin^ 
by Obfeettixs; /n Ecemomfe Appnwh to Mano^rwrtt Training (New York; ^fac- 
ndlian Tubltshlng Co., Inc., 1970). 
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mcot of personnel. Clearly, personnel having ihe essential qualiGcations 
needed by most school systems are usually in short supply. Further, the 
appraisal process will probably rc\*eal that certain incumbents have 
greater, and others less, ability than their assignments call for. Conse- 
quently, personnel devclopntent becomes every scliool system's business. 

Tlic basic process by xvlilch the system identifies and resolves personnel 
deselopmcnt problems Is similar to other personnel processes examined 
in prcs'iQus chapters. Tlic scs'cra! steps include clarification of develop- 
ment objectives, establishment of plans to achieve objectives, allocation 
of responsibilities, and appraisal of results. 

Several concluding o^crs-alJons should J>e made about the personnel 
development process. Clarification of the general objectives of the pro- 
gram and of the roles of each of the operating units is essential to the 
success of the entire endeavor, because the development of each indi- 
vidual is related to the objectives of the unit to which he is assigned. 
Moreover, plans can be initiated only after tbe development neeiis of 
each unit liave been clarified. Finally, the development process Is Inter- 
related with other personnel processes, including manpower pbnning, 
recniitmcnt, selection, induction, and compensation. Only when the goals 
of the system and the objectives of each unit ore established, and the 
ses’cral personnel processes Integrated, does It become possible to achieve 
the results intended by the master plan for development. Self-develop- 
ment is critical to the performance of every indiv^dual in the system, to 
the c0ectivencss of the work group in svhicb each is involved, and to the 
attainment of the system mission. 



CHAPTER 11 


Compensation of Personnel: 
Fimdamental Concepts 


From development planning \vc turn now to analj'7c another of the 
personnel processes, compensation. Tlie importance of remuneration 
polic}* to the personnel function can be fudged from the following con- 
siderations: 

• Salanes, «’ages, and benefits constitute the greatest cost in the school 
budget for current expenditures. Nine out of every ten dollars are 
allocated to compensation of people. 

• The level of s.al.iries. w.agc$, and benefits in n school district is an 
important factor in attr.acHng. retaining, and motivating pcnonnel. 

• TIjc relative distribution of compensation among personnel affects 
their performance. 

• Compensation is related to the sotlsfaction of needs of the staff mem* 
Iwr. His status in society and the school system, and his economic 
welfare are linked to his paycheck. 

• Financial rewards constitute one of several key components of an 
organizational incentive sprem. 

• The nature of compensation, the composition of the school staff, and 
rising expectations of personnel are constantly changing. 

This chapter considers compensation as an Integral part of the person- 
nel function, one that hi also related (o other administration processes and 
siibproccsscs. Various steps in fl>c compensation process are identified 
and anaU’zed. Also considered is the relationship of each step to the total 
process, as well as the link between compensation and other parts of the 
personnel function. Special remuneration problems relating to ndministra- 
Uvo and service ]iersonne1 are placed In perspective in Chapter 12. 


Purposes of the Compensation Process 

One of tlie central tasks of educational administration is to allocate 
funds, facilities, personnel, and information in such a way that the dif- 
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ference in educational achievement between entering and leaving stu- 
dents is nmimized. To that end, the general purpose of the compensa- 
tion process is to allocate resources for salaries, s^’ages, benefits, and 
rewards in a manner that will attract and retain a sdiool staff with the 
sldlis called for in the interrelated pattern of positions established by the 
manpower plan. 

A compensation sj'stem properly cooccis'ed and administered can mahe 
an important contribution to the attainment of specific objectives of ibe 
organization as w-ell as to the individual satisfaction of its members. 
Goals to which the formal organization can gear its compensation plan- 
ning include 

• Attracting and retaining competent career personnel 

• Motivating personnel to optimum performance in present positions- 

• CreatingincenSves to powlb in individual competence. 

• Getting marimum return in service for the economic investment 
made in ffje compensation plan. 

• Dev’eloping confidence of persontiel in the intent of the organization 
to boild equity and objectmty- into the compensation plan. 

• Malang the plan internally consistent and externally competitive. 

• Relating compensation levels to the importance and ifficulty* of 
positions. 

• Malang salaries commensurate with the kinds of personnel the or- 
ganization requires. 

• Establishing a eompensatioo structure conducive to the economic, 
social and psN-chological satisfactions of persormel 

• Miiunuring union and individual grievances. 

• Exercising careful control over salaries, a budgetary item whidr 
generalh' encompasses four-fifths of the expenditure plan. 

• Developing plans to ensure continuity* of funds needed for an ef- 
fective salaiv', wage, and benefit program. 

• Minimizing personnel turnover. 

The foregcring list of aims, it should be noted, pertains to all personnel 
in the empIoN* of the organization. Although goals such as these are not 
diScult to stale, establishing procedures b\* which Oiev* are attained is 
a more formidable task. 

Analv-sis of these aims brings into focus the complexities involved in 
designing the compensation process needed in order to adiieve them. 
In a formal organization, a satisfactory- compensation plan is the baric 
element by which manpower requirements are satisfied. Without an 
effective compensation plan, all odier system plans, programs, and 
processes lose their force. 

It is CO secret that there are unresoWed problems in the compensation 
of school system personnel that modem techniques for paying each in- 
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dividual fairly for the u’Ork he performs are less than satisfactory, that 
the basic assumptions underlying many salary and wage plans in educa- 
tion need revising. Undergoing constant modification are traditional \acws 
of the single-salary schedule, tire concept of merit rating, uniform pay 
scales, and adherence to money as the sole means of satisfying and 
moti^’ating personnel. 

Because of its critical importance to the proper fuactiottin^ of the 
school system, the compensaHon process must he constantly renewed 
and reevaluated. Although its proxisions are often the source of personnel 
irritation, frustrations, apathy, and criticism of the formal organization, 
the compensation process provides numerous opportunities for furthering 
the aims of the school system. This is especially true if the compensation 
structure is designed to enhance the satisfa<^on of human needs and to 
minimize ti»e wide variet)' of complet human problems engendered by 
its necessity. 


Perspectives on Compensation 

A useful way of sieuing employment is in terms of an exchange be- 
tween the individual and the organization, in which each gets something 
in return for giving something. According to Belcher, compensation 
represents a transaction between man and organization in\'olving an 
employment contract. The transaction may be viewed from each of the 
folloiving perspectives: 

Economic fransoetton; Payment for employee services is an economic trans- 
action in which the purchaser attempts to obtain the greatest quantity and 
the highest quah't)’ for his money: the worker selis bis services to obtain in- 
come, and holds out for the higbwt price he can command. 

Psychological transaction; Employment represents a psychological contract 
between man and orpinization in which the lodisidual exchanges certain types 
of desired behavior for pay and other sources of job satisfaction. 

Sociological transaction: Compensation represents a sociological transaction 
because organizations are essodstians of persons and employment is an kn- 
portant rctationship to both individuals and organizations. 

Political trofisaction; Compensation represents a political transaction involving 
the use of power and influence. 

Ethical transaction; Compensation represents an ethical transaction in terms 
of fairness to both parties.* 

*David W. Belcher, CompeMatian AdmMstfalhn fEDgleuood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prcnt/ce-Hali, Inc., 1974), t^-15. 
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ITheSynemAgfecsto < 

I • £^lujtaWeco^T^pcnsallon 
j • Rights, privileges 
1 • PositionwcuritY 
' • Assist In improvement 

• Proper placement 
, • Fairtrcaimcrtl 

I • Opportunity lor advjneement 


■The individual Agrees to 

• Join 

• Stay 

• Exceed rale e'pectatiorts 

• Wwlt Independently 

• Sell Improvement 

• Cooperate 

• Adhere to system expectations 


Figure 11.1. Conceptualiiation ot the evcliangc theory of compensation. 


The foregoing perspectives on employment ns an exchange transaction 
leads to Uie generalization that the belief system that prevails in any 
organization wth respect to compensation mnsl take into consideration a 
variety of interrelated factors. As illustrated in Figure 11.1, the elements 
which determine the amount of money going into an individual’s pay- 
check are not exclusively pecuniar)'. The employment exchanges between 
individuals and organizations arc perceived differently by both parties. 
One of the major problems In compensation planning is to reach agree- 
ments between parties by reconciling tbc nature of the input-output 
relationship. 


The Concept of Total Compensation 

It has been noted previously that the administration of a compensation 
program involves more than a simple determination of payment to an 
individual for services rendered to the school system. Development of 
an orderly process of determining compensation and its payment in- 
cludes consideration of the compensation policy of the school system, as 
well as development of principles and procedures to implement policy. 
As illustrated by the compensation structure showTi in Table 11.1, com- 
pensation planning is concerned with all personnel at every position or 
job level in the school system, and with all phases of personnel compensa- 
tion, including salaries, wages, collateral benefits, nonsalary payments, 
and noneconomic provisions. Obviously, total compensation planning is 
concerned svitb policies, structures, levels, methods of payment, position 
analysis and comparison, and apprsusal of personnel performance. It 
encompasses psycholopcal, sociolo^cal, philosophical, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. It is the responsibili^ of administration to design and 
administer the compensation process with a minimum of dissatisfaction 
to the individual staff member, the union, the school system, and the 
taxpayer. In doing so, consideration must be given to external factors 
that affect compensation, sudi as economic conditions, national crises, 
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Table 11. 1. Illifjtnrti’cm of a Sefiool Sj/stem Compefuafion Structure 


Types of 
Jieniuyirralion 

Group / 
Profwionat 
Tewhiny 
Personnel 

Group If 
PrcfemiMal 
fnttrvdiemat 
SiKdatista 

Group III 
AiininiS’ 
Iratire 
Perroniiel 

Croup /I* 
Serriee 
Ptrfonnel 

Sularies 

Wages 

ColJateral 

benefila 

Nonsjilary or non- 
wnge payments 
Koni'conomic 
benefits 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


/edcral and state JegisJalion. a»d otfcer current developments and trends 
that affect the abiJity of the syilem to attract aij{l retain essential man- 
power. 

Developn)cnl of a sound compensation program has ncs’cr been easy. 
Solutions to pay problems arc influenced by dynamic forces, and com- 
plete reliance on formuh does not provide satisfactory answers. As 
administrators become conscious of the need for greater cmph.isj«i on the 
ilc\'elopment of sound compensation plans and processes, ft is anticipated 
that attention will be given to analysis of each aspect of compensation 
and that decisions will be made in fight of the various facets which com- 
prise the total. 

Before wc undertake an analysis of the compensation process, a defini- 
tion of several svords and phrases used i» this ch.ipler is in order. Tlie 
term uoffes refers to compensation paid for scr>ices to personnel wlio 
general!)’ have no gu.irantee of employment throughout the school year. 
For the most part, wages are paid to hourly-rated pcrsomwl. Salary, on 
the other hand, is a tenn used to describe compensation for work of 
profrs-sional. sujiervisor)’, and clerical personnel whose contract usually 
stipulates weekly, monthly, or annual compensation. A sahir)’ miiaily 
Carries greater assurance of steady compensation. CoUatcraf I/cncfitf arc 
direct or indirect forms of compensation, and generally apply to all 
personnel; llie)’ do not require nddiliouaf sersaces to Ire performed beyond 
those required under tlie basic compensation structure. J^orattlanj pat/- 
tnm/f incltidc extra p.a>7nrnts to professional personnel for extra wtirk, 
overtime hotirl)- xs’age.s to -senicc personnel, and merit or incentive pay- 
ment of anv kind. A’onecofiomic bmr^s are sometimes refcrrerl to ns 
psychic income. They’ include a varich* of satisfactions avaibWe to 
personnel in addition^o financial rewards, srJch as rrCf»pution. position 
sccurilv, lalilvide for initiative, apprcciarion. status ss-mbols, prMleges. 
authority and power, inform.itlon. proper and pleasant ph)'sfca? hciUtics 
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in which to ^\ ork, absence of close supervision, and position compatabil* 
ity. The compensation stmcture refers to the interrelated provisions gov- 
erning salaries, nonsalaij’ payments, wages, collateral benefits, and non- 
economic benefits of school personnel. Structures create differentials in 
compensation within, between, and among positions and position levels, 
and may be viewed as a hierarchy within which wages and salary levels 
for the school system are established. 


The Compensation Process 

As illustrated in Figure 11.2, the compensation process conceptualized 
in this chapter consists of six subprocesscs: 

• Des'eloping compensation policies. 

• Establishing the position structure. 

• Determining the economic value of positions. 

' DetemJniflg the economic worth of position-holders. 

• Establishing administrative procedures. 

• Controlling the process. 

For clarit)’ and analysis, each of these six subprocesses is discussed os 
though it were a clearly identifiable step in an orderly sequence of 


1 ( Compensation Po(<ev j 


I 


2 1 Poation Stnwtute | 

I E< o r»omie Va»i/e { 
^ 1 of Portions I 


I 


Ooiective 

Clarity »y«em ot otyniMtion that 
»»ill govetn eompersatio»i of pemnrwi. 


RHate portions to each other and determtne 
thev relash« imporunee to the ayitem. 


Trarobte relatn-e pavVon worth mto 
fivneyvaiuev 


Oettfinine coitipensauon of in<iTvK]uat 
potniorvtiolda' in term* of posmon 
and performance CDmribut)ons. 

Rnolve rndivyjuat pfobiems, keep 
procet* operating efficienity. eomrol 
expenditure*, promotions. 


Assets ceailu of process. Modify 
where necessary to achieve ffialt 


Figure 11.2. Model of the compensation process. 
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activilies. In llie real n’orld, Iiowever, the compensation process is not 
as orderly as that illustrated in Hgure 11.2. The analysis contained in 
this chapter is designed to familiarize the reader ^vith tljc principal forces, 
factors, and conditions which must be rectoned with and recondled in 
compensating school personnel. It is well to bear in mind that each of 
the svibproccsses identified in Figure 1L2 contains problems concerning 
salaries and wages, and their resolution affects the caliber of the com- 
pensation system. So interdependent are the various facets of the com- 
pensation process tJiat proper solution of tlie problem revelant to each 
cannot be left to chance or treated in isolation. 


CompensoHon Policy 

As Illustrated in Figure 11.2, the genesis of an effective plan for 
administering salaries and wages in any organization is compensation 
policy- This is to say that the governing body of the organization should 
stipulate in witing its Intent with respect to the compensation of all 
personnel. Such a statement indicates, in general terms, the position of 
the highest authority in the organization on personnel compensation. In 
order to illustrate the importance of a statement e.vpresslng compensa- 
tion policy, consider the illustration in Figure 11.3. 

Examin.alion of the policy statement on compensation in Figure 11,3 
Indicates that it sets forth the intent of the organization with respect to 
the treatment of personnel in matters pertaining to salaries and wages. 
In addition, it can serve as a general guide to the development bf proce- 
dures for implementing the compensation plan. It is true that a policj’ 
cannot possibly be so precise that it tells school officials exactly what 
decisions to make on numerous problems that develop in connection with 
compensation. But this is not its purpose. Policy is a general guide to 
the goals of the organization — a tool for making actions consistent and 


t U)it»7c'iwofih»Clos>tteronSe«wtOitwi«to^Bl"»eomt>enattoripi(iod«l9r»dw ’ 

• C0ntribui«tosltainmsn{of«re3ninc<o>ialoblect^«nirto(heeconom'c,(oclal, Bird 

. ♦ Atm«8>i<lr«ta!rtper»nnefMP86teofporfonT»Siia«ff«c«i»efyln fhspM'fionjWvrhicfi < 

they Bf9 aKigfie<l 

. • Equslorexewd eowpettMl'On lcv»UPf«v^!na«n«hw*chooIsYrtemjfnif*e*r** ‘ 

• ComponsateBlltBrtonoeteqviUablvlnp'cportlontothetUeetivsnesj'ivlthwhlchthey I 

poriormth9*-fvicesfoniyhichttwvsf»«n'1>tovrf. j 

• RelalBisUrio and wsg»s to the value ot tin vmkol the or^niiation. ^ j 

Figure 11,5. iJlostraHon of a compensation policy statement. 
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for sj’stematizing the manner in which the organization as a whole deals 
with problems. 


PoucY Gcidelines 

The compensation pollcj* of a school sj'stem indicates its intent with 
reference to compensation obligations and responsibilities. In the fol- 
losving text se^•eral guides have been identified for implementing com- 
pensation policj' in a local sclioot district 'Hjcsc guides are intended to 
make clear bosv derivative pbns arc linked to general polic)', and how 
indispensable polic)' is to clTcctivc compensation planning, 

• The compemalion stmeture should he designed to Include personnel 
leorking in every capecUy, regardlcst of income level or position 
responsibility. Preoccupation with the master or basic salary schedule 
for teachers in local school sj-$tcm$ is so pervasive that sj'stematic 
schemes for compensating administrators and service personnel often 
come as an afterthought. The levels and forms of compensation for 
each personnel catcgor>' should be competitive 'sath those in the 
marketplace from whiA the ss'stem must recruit its membership. 
Competition in the labor market for all t)pes of highly qualified 
personnel svould seem to be reason enough to justify the principle 
imder consideration, although there arc many other purposes to be 
served by des-clopment of a comprehensive compensation for all 
personnel. 

' Position guides should be prepored for all positions, professional or 
service, in the school system. This principle is based upon the as- 
sumption tl^t a fairly determined salaiy orwuge must be based upon 
position information, including responsibilities of the position, work 
elemeotj, scope, climate and conditions under %vhich ^vork is per- 
formed, aulhorit)', relationship lo other posib’ons in the organization, 
experience, preparation, skills, and other qualifications clearly es- 
sential to proper determination of salary. 

• Income levels for all positions should be competiiice, in keeping 
with the duties and responsibilities of the position, and sufficiently 
high to attract and retain the caliber of personnel capable of perform- 
ing the service for ichich they have been employed. It is recognized 
that implementaUon of this principle is not without practical prob- 
lems. Competitive salaries and wages for school personnel depend 
on the interplay of three factors: what the community is able to pay, 
what it u willing to pay, and what it is compelled to pay. To a targe 
eatent the atmver lies in an enlightened citizenry which understands 
the socul implications of adequate salaries for school personnel To 
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make this principle fully operatii-e, coordinated go\'emmental action 
— federal, stale, and local— is necessary, along with vigorous profes- 
sional efforts to define and support means for achieving appropriate 
income Icvek. 

Satisfactonj service sfiowW be ihe criierion for advancement fn in- 
come. Salary and wage Increases should be granted on tlie b.asis of 
satisfactorj' sen-ice, rvhalever the level of income or position re- 
sponsibility. Individuals should advance in income only as they 
actually prove their %’alue. It is hardly the intent of compensation 
plans to make financial revr-ards automatic, regardless of the nature 
of the contribution the indiv-idual makes to attainment of purpose, 
puelity of service should be rcicarded. This principle supports the 
belief that those scliool agents who make outstanding contributions 
to position and organizational objectives should be rewarded finan- 
cially. Although there is considerable agreement that the principle 
is sound, there is controversy over the fairness, validity, and reliability 
of implementation procedures cunenily employed. Some think that 
we do not know what constitutes <jualily in instruction; otliers think 
we know «-hat rjuality of teaching performance is, but have no way 
of measuring (t. And still others contend that any plan for rewarding 
quality of service will have a harmful effect upon teacher morale 
and level of performance. There is no question that much remain? to 
be done to improve methods for appraising the perfonnance of 
school personnel, especially teaching effectiveness. It is also granted 
that an attractive s.ilary’ schedule is essential to the success of any 
plan for rewarding competence. It would appear to be a mistake, 
however, to assume that c.xisting obstacles to rewarding outstanding 
porfornuance are so gre.il that they can never be overcome; that 
experimentation in any form of financi.»l rewards is futile. High and 
equal pay for unequal performance is an assumption so contrary 
to logic that its defenders are in a very poor position. 

Collateral benefits should IfC an inherent feature of the compensaHon 
structure. The personnel benefit program has become a recognized 
aspect of occupation.al life in much of the civilized world. Because 
public education must compete in the manpO'wr rrurket for qualified 
personnel, it must recognize its obligation to provide, as an essential 
part of the compensation structure, colblcral benefits that are as 
competilhe and attractive as those provided by other organizations 
who compete for educational personnel. 

A’oneconomfc benefits, or psychic income, in a variety of forms, 
should he conceived as an integral part of the compensation struc- 
ture. In the complex neris-ork of suhproccsses designed to compensate 
school personnel, financial rewards constitute an important hut not 
the sole means of satisfying the needs of some individuals. Psychic 
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income, or noneconomic rewards, should be planned as an essential 
part of the compensation proc«s to facilitate its effecti^’cness. The 
contribution of ps)'chic income to need satisfaction, including recog- 
nition, appreciation, status sj'mbols, special commendations, transfer 
to more attractive work, and psj'cbological security should be under- 
stood by all administrators and utilized to provnde job satisfaction. 
To a significant degree, certain types of psychic income can be used 
to meet social, self-expression, and security needs which cannot be 
satisfied solely by money. It is in this cormeefion that reference should 
be made to a study reported by Spuck,* which refers to the com- 
pensation structure as a reward structure consisting of the eight 
reward categories shown in Table 11.2. This exploration of reward 
structures in public high schools suggests, among other things, that 
infriasic incentives are highly related, individually and in combina- 
tion wih other re\vard categories, to all three employee behavaors 


Table 1 1.2. JnlHnric, Ex(rintt«, met Enctmunenrol Incenticea in the 
Compenwd'ofi Structure 


Rmrd CatfgarUe 

liewtrd 

Cla»$ifietttim 

STptanattm 

Material iaducemenU 

Kxtrinaie 

Monetary rewards 

Supported reccgDJtioo 
of community 

Eovirosneotal 

latent to which individual 
feela he belongs and is 
respected by others 

Ptiyiical coaditiona 

Eovironmental 

Modern facilities, custodial 
service, availability of 
supplies and equipment, 
phyaical comfort, school 
attractiveness 

t'nde ot workmanship 

Irttriosic 

Sense of accomplishment, 
service to clientele 

Sodal isteractioa with 
peers 

lotnnsrc 

Positive social relationship 
with peers 

Agreement with detrict 
goats and policies 

Intrinsic 

Degree to which district 
policy and practices are 
commensurate with individ- 
ual’a value system 

Ability to influence 
school policy 

Extrinsic 

Extent to which an individual 
possesses power and is able 

Environmental working 
caaditions 

Environmental 

Manner m which classes are 
assigned, types of students 
assigned to classes, teachmg 
flexibility 


Source: Spucic, loc. etl. 


in a. Public H,gh Schcol." Etol.W 
10,1 (Wfato I9T4). 15-34. (See T.ble 11.2 lor lUtoe ol 
reward categonea and reward cUsrificatwns.) 
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included in tlie study: recruitment, afcfcntccisni, and retention. The 
findings also emphasize the importance of intrinsic motivators in 
professional organizations and suggest basic differences in motiva- 
tional patterns hetss-een professional and production oriented or- 
ganizations. 

The compensation structure should be concerned wth contributing 
in a positive way to motivating personnel at all levels to perform 
effectively and to enable them to achieve their aspiralfons in a 
framework of equity, achievemetrt, and administrative and technical 
rationalit}’. 

The compensation structure should be planned so that it will gain 
personnel and piiblie acceptance. Personnel must be able to perceive 
the sbmeture as one that Is fairly designed and Impartially’ ad- 
ministered. Tlie public must perceive the structure as one it can 
support financially, and one that is conducive to attracting the 
quality of personnel needed to educate its cliildren and youth 
properly. 


PosUion Structure and the Compensation Process 

As indicated by the model of the compens.'ition process portrayed In 
Figure ll.S, information relating to the position structure is an indis- 
pensable element in developing compensation plans. As a matter of fact, 
there arc tw-o critical information inputs essentia! to the design of a 
compensation structure, as shown in Figure 11.4. The first input relates 
to Information about the position. Facts about this component arc needed 
to establish both its organizational and cconotnic value. The second input 
relates to informalioji about the position-holder, more specifically, hb 


Position infomtuon 

Wh«t h the economie. 
oroanititionef value of 
posttroo? 

1 

PoutioryHalfter 

informtlion 

Whet li econom re value 

et hCn'OuMt aSlllfc pet- 
lormence. penonat 
conirtaiiiontr 

■ 1 



Comprnut^oni 
Stnictur* J 

Figure 11.4. HebUomhip of position and people infomution inputs to com- 
pensation structural design. 
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skills, performance, and personal contributions, so that the economic 
worth of the position-holder can be established.* 

Hence, one of the major steps in the development of a compensation 
structure for educational personnel is an analysis of the positions that 
have been created to conduct the work of the school system. Before a 
sound compensation structure can be developed, the economic value of 
positions established, and judgments made about the economic worth 
of position holders, information relating to these questions must be 
gathered: 

• How many' positions have been established in the school system? 

• What is the function of each position? 

• AVhat elements in the position distinguish it from other positions? 

• ^Vhat position clusters exist within the organization hierarchy'? 

• llTiat is the relalive importance of the several position clusters 
within the organization structure? 

• What is the relative importance of positions within the clusters? 

Examination of the foregoing questions indicates that the problem of 
developing a posiUon structure in a school system as the basis for com- 
pensation involves a determination of relative values through some form 
of position appraisal. 

In order to place a s'alue on any position, a description of what is 
involved in its performance is essential. The skills needed to perform 
the work associated wth the position, duties of the position-holder, and 
the amount of responsibility inherent in the position are factors usually' 
taken into consideration in making judgments about its relative value in 
the position hierarchy.* 

In many' school systems the position clusler concept has become the 
basis for determining the position structure. Cluster groups of personnel 
within a school system include adminblration, professional classroom 
teachers, professional educattonal ^vedalists, and service personnel.* As a 
consequence, consideration must be ^ven to the relative importance of 
positions willun a cluster and between the clusters. Adherence to the 
cluster concept usually eventuates in multiple pay plans rather than com- 
prehensive ones. Under the multiple pay plan, as with most other plans, 
there is a minimum and maximiun rate or salary, with possibilities for 
individuals to move through the salary range by virtue of automatic or 
merit increases. 


discussion ot personnel cnntnbntions to the organization, see 

* For an iliustration of a position guide, see pp 177 233 

anZ^S’^IrT^?^ '*'**'^* psychologists, counselors, and W 

and sAooI vas.ton are hnled to the tenchm' salary schedule in many school districts. 
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It is rcadil)’ apparent that there has always been and will continue to 
be conflict about the relative importance of positions in any organization. 
Moreover, it is clear that scientific determination of the relative and abso- 
lute value of an indis'idual position to the total operation of a school sys- 
tem is virtually impossible. The point to be stressed here is that the posi- 
tion structure in an)’ organization continues to be the basis hr making a 
wide variety o{ decisions about the compensation structure. Because 
conclusions about the position hicrardiy and the resultant compensation 
plan are derived through the exercise of liuman judgment, conflict should 
be anticipated. ^Vllat is extremely important, however, is that techniques 
employed for solving the problem of position structure should be the 
best available, tlie best that can be conceived; and that provision be 
made for consideration of misjudgments, inequities, and structural 
obsolescence. 


Economic Value of Positions 

Let us assume that tlie relative values of (he positions in a school system 
have been decided according to some type of position evaluation proce- 
dure, and that this procedure has been employed to establish a position 
hierarchy. Tliis means that those positions involving greater responsibility 
and dilficuliy will be valued higher and receive liigher compensation than 
those of less difficult)' and responsibility. The administration personnel 
position cluster, for e.vamplc, ivill be valued rehtiveiy higher than the 
service personnel position cluster. Within (he position cluster, the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools will be valued more highly than the 
position of elementary school principal. As explained in the section which 
follows, the compensation straclure Is the relationship between position 
values and salaries. 


Compensation Levels 

Having established the position hlerarcliy in a scfiool system, the next 
step in the compensation process, as sho^vn in Figure 11.2, is to phice an 
economic value on the positions In the hierarchy. More specifically, dol- 
lar \’alues must be linked to the positions, usually in the form of minimum 
and maximum amounts, ivith provisions for automatic or merit increases 
within the salar)' range of each position cluster. 

Tlie ultimate decision regarding compensation levels in a school system 
is based upon a number of interrelated factors, including compensation 
lepslation, prevailing salaries, collective negotiations, supply and de- 
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mand, abilit)' to pay, standard and cost of living, national productivity, 
and coUateral considerations. 

Although all of the foregoing factors enter into the compensation 
levels established in an organization, some factor or combination of 
factors may he more important at a given lime than others, depending 
upon circumstances. The connection of each of the foregoing factors to 
the establishment of basic compensation levels in a school sj’stcm is our 
next concern. 


COMFESSATJOS ISCISlATtOS 

Prior to the formulation of a compensation structure, consideration 
should be given to system compliance with federal, state, and local bws 
or regulations governing personnel salaries and wages. Tlie majority of 
states nmv have minimum salar)’ laws for public-school teachers. The 
various statutes in the several states provide several different ty’pes of 
minimum salary requirements and wdcly differing amounts of salary. 
A number of states have established fe^l provisions for positions other 
than regular classroom teachers in their minimum salarj' laws. These 
include superintendents, principals, supervisors, vocational teachers, sub* 
stitote teachers, and nurses. 

In addition to those for professional personnel, there are legislative 
provisions, both state and federal, governing salaries, wages, and col- 
lateral beoeBts of service personncL The ori^al intent of salary, wage, 
and benefit laws was to establish a floor under compensation to main- 
tain reasonable subsistence levels. In recent j ears, howeiw, pa)’ scales 
establlsbed bv law for cdocational personnel have served as a useful 
device for improving salary standards and for raising compensation levels 
generally. It is generally assumed that legislation has an impact, directly 
or indirectly, on the pay levels and related benefits established in the 
local school compensation structure. 

As of July 1, 1972, the protection of the Equal Pay Act of i9S3 [Pub. L. 
SS-3S, 77 StaL 56. 29 VJ.C^. S206 (d)] as administered by the United 
States Department of Labor, Einplo)inent Standards Administration, 
was extended and made applicable to certain employees otherwise 
exempt, including administrative and other professional personnel in the 
public schools.* Salient provisions of the Act and amendments as they 
relate to school personnel include the following: 


Standard* Act of 1938, a* ajnended. was further 
aioCT^by Public Law 92.318, the Edncatioi. Aaeadroeats of 1972, S2 Sut 2-'i3. 56 
StaL 3.5, approved Jiase 23. 1972 and effeclhe JuK 1, 1972. 
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• The Fair Labor Standards Act, as amended, is a Federal Statute of 
gieneral application which establislied mfniiniun wage, overtime pay, 
child labor, and equal pay requirements affecting employment of 
all publio-sdiool personnel. 

» The N-alidit)' of a claim based on an alleged violation of the Equal 
Pay Act is determined on the basis of the following four elements.- 
(1) equal skill; (2) equal effort; (3) equal responsibility; (4) equal 
conditions. 

• Exceptions are provided in the Equal Pay Act where it can be shown 
that the xt-age differential is based on a seniority or merit system, a 
system measuring earnings by quantity or quality of production, or 
on any other factor other than se.t. 

Tlie administrative implications of the Equal Pay Act for school svs- 
terns are numerous and far-reaching. In order to minimize legal entangle- 
ments stemming from violations of the Act, the time of school ofBcSah 
would he well spent in examining the following questions relating to per- 
sonnel compensation procedures; 

• Are there clearly defined, written compensation schedules for all 
classes of professional ffeacbers, specialists, odmioistrators) and 
service personnel? 

• Docs the compensation stmcteirc contain equitable provisions for all 
classes of personnel (salaries, wages, collateral benefits, and non- 
salary or nomvage provisions)? 

• If there are performance requirements relating to compensation, 
will they svithsland legal scrutiny? 

• To wliat extent has the organization carefully prepared position 
guides for all classes of personnel? 

' To what extent has the organization dealt with the problem of 
poiilhn compfcxiti/.^ By way of illustration, has the school system 
developed a plan for equitably compensating principals where there 
are considerable differences in the enrollment, breadth of program, 
staff, pupil attendance, and pupil mobility of the schools they 
administer? 


Pbevaiunc Salaiues ANn Wages 

The geographical location of a school system has a certain relation- 
ship to compensation levels. There are wide differences in compensation 
between and \vithln states and regions. It is usually verj' difficult for a 
school system to attract and ret-rin the kind of personnel it needs if its 
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cfjjnpcMatJon IcvcU wrj' to any considerable extent below those paid 
by other systems in the same s-icinlly. Annual salai)' and wage sursej s 
axe used ettcnsivclv by unions and other personnel associations to deter- 
mine whether the system to which tliey belong is “paying the going 
rate.” Consequently, it bc-comes necessary for each school system to 
determine for itself how its pay plan is affected by those of other ss'stcms. 

In addition to tl»c influence of geography on salaries and wages, ft is 
also apparent that compensation levels in a local system fend to conform 
to the salary and wage pattern in the field of education gencrany. Despite 
differences among school ^sterns In compensation levels, there is con- 
siderable uniformity in pay practices; this is the result of competition, 
union or personnel association pressures, and legislatis'c prosislons. 


CoUXemT. N’rXOTlATlONS 

It was noted earlier that the arras nalhJn which Ixrards of education 
can maVe decisions independent of unions or personnel associations liave 
narrowed considerably during the past decode. The compen-uUon process 
is no cxccptiofL Indeesl, the primary concern of personnel organizations 
has generally been one of finance. 

Collective bargaining most assuredly has an impact on all aspects of 
the compensation process in a local scliool sj stem. cs-en though Its ertent 
and long-term influence are sometimes difficult to demonstrate. Matters 
frequently negotiated include not only the minimum and majumiun 
salaries for a given les'cl of preparation, such as a bachelor’s or master’s 
degree, but salaries or w-ages to be paid for specific positions. 

It is generally agreed that concessions In salaries, wages, and coHaleral 
benefits are standard economic bargaining objectives. Also apparent is 
the fart that of all the problems in personnel administration, ^^•ages and 
salaries are subjected to the greatest internal and external pressures. 
Moreover, school officials must expect constant challenges to existing 
compensation les'cls by more than one personnel group. In addition to 
teacher associations, xsitlun some school s)'steitu there are personnel 
associations representing secretarial, transportation, custodial, and food 
sen-ice employees. Thus, continuing pressures relating to compensation 
levels deris-ing from sodal and political forces operating in the collectiv e 
bargaining enx-ironment seem to be ineritable. 

The liheiihood that the collective bargaining process will pass from 
the organizational scene appears to be remote. The use of criteria for 
deternuning compensation fe>-els, howex-er, mates it possible for school 
administrators to deal with some of the complex questions in a more 
sxstematic manner. Criteria for ji^png the compensation lex'els, several 
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of which are examined in this chapter, provide a direction for gathering 
facts and observations to deal with the issues. In short, the determination 
of salaries by collective bargaining has reached the stage where it can 
be institutionalized, rationalized, and systematized, even though the 
process will never be so scientific ns to make human judgments un* 
necessar)’. 

Collective bargaining, it should be noted, is perhaps the most important 
of the factors under consideration in setting basic salary and wTige levels 
in the compensation structure. The oollertive negotiations process, ex- 
amined in detail in Chapter 13, becomes a mechanism for periodic testing 
of the relative bargaining strength of two parlies, and the outcome is 
largely responsible for the compensation levels that will be in effect dur- 
ing llie period of the contract. 


Supply and Demand 

Pervading the professional salarj' problem of compensation levels in 
education is a determinant that, in the opinion of many students of the 
matter, has not been given proper emphasis. In the long run, salaries 
and wages are determined by the supply of and demand for a given 
quality of service. This means that the price of labor tends to be set 
by the interaction of tlie nttmber of potential employees who have (he 
desired competence, and who can be induced to sell their competence 
at certain rates of compensation, and the effective demand for such 
personnel, as interpreted by employers and expressed by them through 
salar)' offers and related perquisites. 

Many analyses of the compensation problems of teaching personnel 
say much the same thing: that desired economic levels in education W’ill 
not be achieved until professional standards are strengthened. TJiis has 
been the history of ever)’ profession. Until education begins to make 
entr)' into the ranks more restrictive, and to extend tlie length and in- 
tensity of preparation, it will suffer from economic malnutrition. 

Before a clear-cut solution to the problem of respectable compensation 
for educators is achieved, the profession roust find renjedies to a complex 
mix of social and economic problems. The matter we have been consider- 
ing — professional control over the supply of professional personnel — 
ranks high among the conditions in need of regulation if the economic 
status of school personnel is to be improved. 

Thus, the basic laws of ectmomics, especially the law of supply and 
demand, enter into a determination of the levels of the compensation 
structure. Tlieir influence continually shapes the definition and re- 
definition of the wages and salaries constituting the pay structure. 
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ABiuTir TO Pat 

Economic levels of compensation for school personnel are undeniably 
influenced by what a community is able to pay, willing to pay, and forced 
to pay in order to retain the competent staff needed in the system. In 
many instances, the local district has no direct control over its ability 
to pay or what it must pay. W'ltat it is willing to pay is generally in- 
fluenced by communit)' cjtpectations for the education of its children and 
youth. 

The system by which the nation's school districts are organized should 
be included in the list of ability determinants. Many school administrative 
units, because of size or geographical location, do not have the financial 
ability to maintain anything resembling a comprehensive educational 
program. Because community size and the level of preparation of school 
personnel are positively related, it is not surprising that in small school 
districts, where salaries are rebtively low, levels of staff preparation are 
frequently less than satisfactory. 

TTiese conditions create competition for school personnel among dis- 
tricts which do little to improve, and often retard, economic betterment 
in education. Frequently, this situation leads to restricted competition 
among the least qualified penonnel for losv salaries. 

As school s)'stcms are reorganized into larger units which are capable 
of providing compreheruive programs of education, tax s)'stems at all 
levels of government need to be overhauled to provide economic assist- 
ance to schools. The billions of dolbrs lost in the federal tar s)'stem by 
congressional vrilliogness to maintain tar loopholes, for examp]e, would 
contribute materially toward initiatioD of a national support program for 
public education, which in him would help to improve the economic 
status of school personnel. 

Revamping of slate and local tax systems is long overdue. Improvement 
of the administration of the local pn^ierf)’ tax, upon srhidi local schools 
are so heavily dependent, would yield many millions of dollars sorely 
needed by educaUon. Antiquated tax and debt limitations need to be 
modernize to permit local schoob more fiscal flexibility. Unnecessary 
state budgefar)' controls and other financial restrictions, as well as state 
sdiool-support pbns, cmild be added to the foregoing list of conditions 
which, if remedied, would help prtmde economic resources so vital to 
the cause of public education. 


Natiosai. Pboovct iv tt t 

In the middle of the seventh decade of the twentieth centurv' educa- 
tion 15 the maj-or occupation of about 622 million people in the United 
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States. Expenditures for regular schools, public and private, e.tceeded 
$10S billions. Included in the 62.2 million total number of people are 5S.9 
million students enrolled in schools and colleges, Q.O million teachers, 
and about 300,000 superintendents, principals, supervisors, and otljcr 
instructional staff members. Thus, in a nation of 212 million people, 
nearly three out of every ten jreisons are directly involved in the educa’ 
tional process. Education may be considered as a service that influences 
and is influenced by the national economy. National productivity is an 
important determinant of salaries and wages in education. 

There is every reason to believe that ino’cases in salaries and vvages 
in education respond to grorr'th in the national economy. The demand for 
education, national productivity, ability to pay, manpower supply, and 
other factOR will interact to increase salaries in education. 


SrAKDAim AND CosT or LrvTNc 

Like the ability-to*pay criterion, the standard of Jiving and the cost 
of living affect the general level of economic compensation, but do not 
indicate the monetary value of positions or what individuals occupying 
positions should be paid. Standard of living may be defined as the actual 
volume of goods and services a family unit consumes in a given period 
of time. The cost of living refers to the changes in the cost of essentiab 
that the family buys out of its income. Both concepts are employed from 
time to time to influence increases in compensation levels. It has fre- 
quently been observed that personnel groups are inclined to pressure for 
the use of a cost-of-living inde.x in determining salary levels when the 
cost of living is escalating at a rapid rate. During the periods of price 
stability, however, other criteria are generally favored. Cost-of-living 
indexes for adjusting compensation levels have not been widely em- 
ployed in public education. Nevertheiess, standard and cost of living 
cannot be ignored in considering compensation levels of personnel, even 
though they are not considered to be critica! elements in mab’ng judg- 
ments about the economic value of individuals holding the positions. 
Further, standard of living Is often rejected as a criterion in compensa- 
tion decisions by school officials because of a preference to base salaries 
and wages on individual contributions rather than oo need. 


Relevant OncANiZATro.vAt Vawabies 

In addition to the variables listed previously as determinants of 
compensation levels, additzon.al elements within the organizational .set- 
ting usually must be taken into account. The difficulty in recruiting and 
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keeping classroom teachers in large urban school systems, because of 
dangerous or unpleasant working condiiions, has had an impact on 
compensation levels. Not only have difficult working conditions con- 
tributed to increases in compensation levels in large cities; differentials 
have been established for teachers working in schools in ghetto neighbor- 
hoods. In addition, certain skills may be in short supply, in both profes- 
sional and service personnel categories. Positions such as industrial arts 
and vocational education teacher, education programmer, computer 
technician, and skilled maintenance worker arc examples of positions 
which require special consideration in designing the compensation struc- 
ture. 


Economic Worth of Positlon«Ho!ders 


We turn now to the next step in the compensation process which, ac- 
cording to Figure 11.2, is the determination of the economic worth of 
individuals who hold positions in the school system. This step, it has been 
noted, takes place after the relatis'e svorth of positions within the several 
personnel clusters has been determined, and after general salary policy 
and overall compensation !e\'els have been established. Involved in de- 
termining compensation policj' and levels are factors cited previouslj', 
including salary' and wage legislation, prevailing pay plans in both the 
profession and in the geographic area, standard and cost of living, abili^' 
to pay, supply and demand, and collective negotiations. 

Once the basic compensation levels have been established for each of 
the clusters of personnel groups in a school system (classroom teachen, 
spedalists, administrators)' several decisions must be made, including 

• Positions to be allocated to each of the established personnel salary 
clusters. 

• Size and number of pay intervals in each salary plan.* 

• Differentials among the several salary cluster plans. 

» Actual dollar amounts to be assigrred to pay intexvals yyithin each 
plan. 

• Criteria for moving through the salary range. 

• Adjustments for indiriduals whose compensation is not in keeping 
with the design of the pay plan. 


» altermbve to the posftioMlwfcr idea b the single-saUry schedule, which 
.ncludM all personnel m the s>,teiB. hom custoAan to «pcrintend«st of schools. Un- 
^h^ p^. an positions on the paymll are ranked in order of hnfcrtance or re- 


* In pay sfru^res for smice personnel, rate width and 
ally given consideration in dealing pay intervals. 


overlap are elements usu- 
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EsTABUsm.vc Tire Pav STnrcnniE 

Regardless of the manner in whidi positions in a system are valued, 
the ultimate objective is to establish proper compensation for positions 
as u’ell as for individuals holding the positions. Because the majority of 
school personnel in any system is composed of professional classroom 
teachers, and because this personnel salary cluster claims the greatest 
share of current school ctpentlilures in the budget, the follo^n'ng dis- 
cussion uill focus upon pricing of the salary' schedule for professional 
classroom teachers. Compensation plans for administrators and service 
personnel w!I he examined in Chapter 12. 


SiNcu; Salarv Scitcnuu: 

Salary’ schedules in education traditionally have been based upon 
merit, position, roles performed, rank and subject field, as well as prepara- 
tion and experience, or some combination of these dements. Currently', 
the most prominent plan is the sfngfc selartj schedule. Adoption of the 
single salary schedule, which means equivalent salaries for equivalent 
preparation and experience, has been almost universal in urban school 
systems. The position type schedule, which bases salaries on classifica- 
tion of positions ivithin the school system (elementary, middle, junior, 
senior schools), has lost favor over the years, mainly because the as- 
sumptions upon which it was based were unacceptable to most school 
personnel. 

The assumptions behind the single salary schedule, the criteria for 
pricing the schedule, and its strengths and limitations nray' be Judged by 
examination of the illustration showm in Table 11.3. Tlie assumptions 
underlying this type of pay structure include tjie following: 

• Salaries for teachers should be scheduled and paid solely on the 
basis of professional preparation and e.xperience. 

• Teacher effectiveness increases with experience and preparation. 

• All positions are equal in Importance and responsibility. 

All assumptions, it should be noted, ate challengeable. Despite the fact 
that the single salary schedule can be criticized on numerous grounds, 
it is a deep-rooted compensation procedure in American education. 
Boards of education have found it easy to understand, to administer, 
and to utilize in their budget preparation. Teachers and unions have 
favored its retention because pay progression through the salary' range 
is virtually automatic and does not place primary emphasis upon per- 
formance appraisal. Moreover, the sAedule illustrated in Table II.3 is 
less expensive than those containing variable starting salaries and merit 
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Table 11.3. Illusiration o/ Coneentlon^Ttachen’ Solort/ Schedule 


Veon of 
Bspmewe 


Prepan^ion I^tl 


Ii.A. 

iJ.A. 

A/wl. +30 

0 

Base Sabry (B) 

D + f’rep. fner. (P) 

Base 2r 

1 

B -f Bxpenence 
Increment (E) 

B-tE + P 

B+E+SP 

2 

C+2E 

B + 2E + P 

B+2E+2P 

3 

B + 3E 

0+ZE+P 

B + 3E + 2P 

4 

B-i-AE 

lt + 4£-i-P 

B + -IE + 2P 

S 

fl+5E 

B + hE + P 

B + 5E + 2P 

G 

B -i-GE 

E + OE + P 

B + 6E + 2P 

7 

B-f 7E 

B + ^B + P 

B + 7E + 2P 

S 

B + BE 

B + 8E -f r 

B +8E +2P 

g 

E A- OE 

B + OE + P 

B + OE + 2P 

10 

n Jr lOE 

B + lOE 4- P 

B +10E+2P 

11 

B-bllE 

B + IIE + P 

B + HE +2P 

12 

B-fl2E 

B + I2E -f P 

B + 12E + 2P 


_ In^reiatiem: Baae alary (D) •» |9o00. Experience increment (E) ■■ $300, Prepara- 
tion increment iP) •• $.500. Tcaeiier with + 20 and five years of experience would 
receive B + SE + 2/* - $OSOO, + $1500. + $1000 - $)2,000. 


increments. TIjU observation is \vorth making here; the conventional 
schedule shovvn in Table 11.3 docs not utilize a reward pattern, which 
allows the application of cifrinric rewards (see pp. 314-315 for explana- 
tion) to teachers on the basis of performance. The conventional re^va^d 
structure distributes extrinsic rewards uniformly to all personnel, which 
may account in part for the relatively unimportant impact they have on 
influencing personnel performance positively. 


IsDCxm Saiakv Sctmouixs 

In developing compensation plans for teaching personnel, increasing 
me is being made by school systems of an index or ratio salary schedule. 
As illustrated in Table 11.4, this is a technique by which a system of 
multipliers is used to establish experience increments and preparation 
differentials in relation to a base salary. Index salaries may be used for 
administrative and service positions, as well as for instructional person- 
nel. Among the advantages of this approach: 

• Schedule pliuineis can concentrate on the development of factors 
to be mcor^rated in the compensation stmetnre before establish- 
menl of dollar values. 

• ^ctural inlerrelaUonships can be nnderslood more readily 

• The plan can be erpanded to develop a comprehensive schedole for 
all personnel on the payroll 
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Table 11.4. INns/ration of o Simple Index Satanj Seheilule 




/Vfpafattan Level 


Expertaue 

E.A. 

SIA. 

MM + so 

0 

Daae Salary B 

B + lotUx Preparation 
Increment (P‘)f 

B +2P' 


Ii + Index Experience 
Increment (F)* 

fl+F + P’ 

B + B' + 2P' 

2 

/? + 2F 

B + 2F + /*' 



n +3F 

B+3F + P' 



D + 4F 

B + 4F + P' 

B + 4E' + 2P' 



B + 5F + F 

B + 5F + 2P' 



D+CE' + P' 

B + 6E'+2P' 


B +7F 

B + 7B' + P' 

B + 7B' + 2P' 



0+8E' + P’ 

B + 8E' + 2P' 



B+OB'+P' 

B + OB' + 2P' 

10 

D + lOF 

B + lOB' + P 

B + lOB' + 2P' 

B + HE' +2P' 

ii 

B + llF 

B-HIE' + P' 

12 

B + t2F 

n + 12B' + p' 

8 +12B'+2P' 


/n/<rpf«/rt/kjR; Base eatarj' •» *9500; Index cxperienee increment (E') - .032 K 
59500- >301;Inde.tprt>paralionJneremef)t(/*') - .054 X *9500 "■ I5l3. Teacher with 
MX +30an?lGveyear«ofexporicncewouM»ceiveB +5F +2P' - 19500 +*1620 + 
*1026 o *12,040. Note Uiat unlike tlioee emplnyetl in the conventional teachers salary 
tcberfufo (Table 1 1.5), tfio increments h the index salary schedule change when the base 
salary is adjusted upward or downward. 

* The Index experience incretnent (F) is obtained by multiplying the base salary by a 
coQstAnt such as .01, selected to relTect the value of each additional year of experience. 

t Ttio index preparation incremeot (P') is obtained by multiplying the base salary D 
by n constant selected to reflect the value si earb additbnat level of preparation 


• Dollar amoiinfs can be altered tvitbonl modifying established rela- 
tionships for preparation and experience. 

• School systems can ronke more rational use oF available funds by 
allocating monies to the preparation and experience factors. In an 
inde.x system, increments to the base salary are fi.xed percentages of 

•that salary instead of fixed dollar amounts. Note that the results of 
applying the procedures illustrated in Tables 11.3 and 11.4 are 
similar when a single salary schedule is employed. The advantage of 
the index schedule (Table 11.4) becomes evident when application 
is made to dual or multiple schedules based on differing starting 
salaries, or when adjustments to the base salary need to be m-ide 
for (he cost of living. 

Table 11.5 illustrates another form of an indexed salary schedule, 
namely the compotind index. This schedule, like those illustrated in 
Tables 11.3 and II.4, is based upon three {actors; base sahry, prepara- 
tion, and experience. As in the simple index schedule (Table 11.4), 
selected percentages of the starting salary are added to that salary, but 
the rate of each annual incremental Increase for preparation and ex- 
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IsorvmvAL Pxr Actions 

After (he position hierarchy in the school system has been established, 
position xTiIues are converted into monetary values, whereby a specific 
rate or salary is established for each position. Frequently, a salary or 
W’age range is established wHlh a minimum and maximum figure for each 
position classification. After the salary or wage ranges are decided upon, 
the specific salary’ within each range must be determined. Various meth- 
ods are employed to determine how the individual shall progress from 
the lowest to the highest point in the salaiy or wage schedule. Factors 
used to determine pay' progression vaty, depending upon position classifi- 
cation. Teachers, for example, usually progress through the salary range 
on the basis of two factors, preparation and experience. For service per- 
sonnel, seniority and characteristics assumed to bo associated with satis- 
factory performance are often used to determine salary increases. 

Methods used to administer the salary’ increase program include auto- 
matic, across-the-board, cost-of-IivIng, merit, and combination increases. 
In some school districts there are procedures u’hfeb stipulate that an 
individual cannot be denied an automatic increase more th.'tn once, the 
implication of which is that ma^inal performers should be separated 
from the organization. To a considerable extent, then, the initial salaiy or 
wage of each position is determined by the position; subsequent in- 
creases are based upon the individual’s performance. Placing a dollar 
>*0100 on a position is impersonal, for it takes into consideration the 
worth of the position to the system. Determining the mffiuirfuaf pay of a 
position holder, however, involves decisions as to whether differentials 
shall be established for individuals holding positions of similar value. 
Differences in individuals' total compensation may be owing to auto- 
matic differences in salary within ranges, or to discretionary performance- 
pay increases. 


pEUFORMANCE PaT INCREASES 

The advantages and disadvantages of including some form of merit in 
salary and wage schedules have been so widely reported during the 
better part of the past four decades tiiat it appears superfluous to repeat 
them here. The real difficulty in relating compensating to individual 
performance is one of performance appraisal, a central problem out of 
which others evolve, including .such questions as w’hat should be ap- 
praised, who should appraise, what means should be used to appraise, 
and by what means should appraisals be translated into monetary' 
values. 

Those who advocate relating quality of service to compensation do so 
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largely on the grounds that penonnel difier in the gualilj* of ser^^ce that 
thej' render, tl^t these diHerences mnst be reckoned with Bnancialiy in 
order to attract and retain professionallj.* effective personneL The arga- 
meot has force, and despite of^jositioo, persists, 

That professional performance as a factor in teachers’ salaries will be 
neither universally accepted nor rejected appears to be a n^sonable as- 
sumption. It is to be anticipated that eiperimentatioa in relating com- 
pensation to performance will continue. The prolonged controverss* over 
merit rating points to the need for increasing experimentation to test arid 
improve the procedures which hai'e been des'eloped- A svmwsiy of 
salient points regarding the use of merit reeognitiem in the personnel 
ctrapeasation structure would Include die following. 

• Appraisal of personnel performance is not a matter of choice in a 
school system. It tahes place during personnel selection, probation, 
tiange of status, and usually with changes in experience and educa- 
tional preparation (for the purpose of determining salary incre- 
ments). 

• S)'Stemati 2 ation of the appraisal process does not maVc the process 
precise and objective, nor does it eliminate value judgments. 

• Experimentation with merit rating for more than a l^-centui}* in 
public education has produced no clear-cut evidence or consensus 
as to its abiliri' to improve the performance of personnel. 

• Until recent years, performaTux in most positions in a school sv*5tem 
had not been measured directlv. Consequently, activities associated 
with personnel e^ectizenetj had been identiBed and appraised. 
Services rendered were thus the primarj’ focus, rather than services 
receited. 

• The crux of the difficulty in Unkind compensation to individual per- 
formance is the loelbod of appraisal. 

• Appraisal plans in school sv-stems and other organizations have been 
applied largely to salaried personnel, especially teachers and ad- 
ministiatoTs. 

• Unions and personnel associatjons have been reluctant to accept 
the basic assumptions undething merit rating. 

• Modem appraisal approadies are abandoning plans that involve 
evaliiatioa of personal characteristics in favTjr of those that encourage 
setting forth organizational expectations; that set standards or goals 
for each posib'on through the use of position guides; that jud<^e how 
well the individual achieves position expectations; and that’ deter- 
mme pay progression on the indivIdoaTs demonstrated ability to 
achieve the expectations set forth for the position. 

.As the general level of salaries for school personnel increases, greater 

tiemand for improvement of professional performance should be an- 
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ticipated. Staff members within the local school system, working co- 
operatively, must assume the major role in formulating appraisal plans 
and procedures for the improvement of teaching and learning. In con- 
nection with performance appraisal, Lawler states tliat jobs must possess 
three characteristics if they are to arouse higher-order needs, and if tliey 
are to create conditions wherein it will be expected that good perform- 
ance tvill lead to intrinsic rewards. These characteristics are that (1) 
the individual must receive meaningful feedback about his performance; 
(2) the job must be perceived by the indiviAial as requiring him to use 
abilities that be values in order for him to perform effectively; (3) the 
individual must feel he has a high degree of control over setting his owm 
goals and over defining the paths to these goals.* The nature of the ap- 
praisal problem demands continuous and extensive experimentation 
involving a \nde variety of appraisal techniques. If significant advantages 
can be attained by linking salaries and performance, such as improved 
teaching, attraction and retention of personnel, increased public support, 
and greater desire for professional improvement, t))e possibilities seem 
too attractis'e to reject categorically. 


Collateral Benefits 

In addition to the monetary resvard an indiridual receives from the 
basic salary schedule, another form of reward Is the collateral bencBb 
A collateral, or fringe benefit, as the term is used herein, refers to certain 
direct or indirect forms of compensation initiated by the board of educa- 
tion, generally on behalf of all personnel, which do not require additional 
services to be performed by personnel bc)’ond those required under the 
basic compensation structure. Various kinds of collateral benefits ate 
listed in Table 11.6, As a broad generalization: 

» Collateral benefits policies in public schools arc generally kept 
separate from compensation policies. 

• Certain benefits apply only to professional personnel; some apply 
only to noninstructional pmonnel; others apply to all school per- 
sonnel. 

• Certain benefits are governed Ity statute; others by boarf polic)'. 

• Benefits arc paid partially or fully Iiy public funds, depending on 
boanl policj’ and/or state regulations. 

Collateral benefits, as the term implies, are related to. but arc less 
important than, the basic compensaliorj paid to school personnel. More- 

'Edward E. Lawler III. “/ob Deden MoiivalJon,- Penemnet Try- 

cAoiogy. 2:4 J069), 426— IW. 
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Table II.C. Ti/pet of Collatefol Eenefta for School Penonnel 


^ DemJiU 

Time OJJ wUh Pay 

Proitclton 

Incentive and Improtenient 

Vftcaliona 

Holidays 

Military training 

Fereooat atrecncea 
Professional absences 
Expense allowances 

laife inmitnDCC 

Health and accident 
inaurftitce 

IfoepiUif and inedicat 
inaurance 
laibility jnauraoce 

Retirement 

Social Security 

Severance alluwsoers 

Tuition refunds 

Tuition payments 
Scholarships 

Incentive increment 
Professional improvement 
credit 

Koninstructional training 
proRTams 

Expense allowances 
Professional aflUiations 


over, the benefits public school systems prov'itJe are not as compre- 
hensive as benefits in business and industry. The benefit concept, ho«'- 
ever, has become firmly entrenched and must be vietved as an element 
in the total compensation plan. 


Benefit Tneonv 


Comprising as they do a minor or indirect aspect of compensation, 
questions as to the purposes served by benefits o/fen arise. Why are they 
needed if salary structures ate internally consistent and externally 
competitive? If the compensation levels are too low, should these ex- 
penditures not be employed to improve salaries and wages? Are benefits 
devices for maintaining lo%v salary and wage Jeveb? 

The assumptions behind collateral benefits may be viewed properly 
from the standpoint of both the board of education and school personnel. 
We will first discuss the standpoint of the board of education. Benefits 
should be conceived of as necessary from a competitive standpoint. 
School systems must not oniy compete for skilled manpower, but they 
must deal wirii college graduates who, on the whole, are mature in 
economic matters. Because the society in which we live has come to 
recognize the benefit concept as an essential part of the occupational 
structure, boards are forced to compete for personnel under existing 
occupational mores. 

•piere is an all-important reason lot Ijenefits from the board stand- 
point; It ran be stated somewhat as lollotvs; benefit, an eslabthhad by 
? oducMion /or no other reason than to asttst it in attaining 
™ o' ‘‘■yi-’g all school 

contn^ f 1’;'*'“'" *""'“■>» *® periom,. a role to play which 

contnbntes to the objeetives of the edneitional enterprise. ThS contribu- 
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tion, it says, can be enhanced if personnel are provided with certain 
professional growth incentives and secured against certain economic 
risks. The board, in (he final analysis, hopes that collateral benefits will 
make a difference in the quality of eduGition that dnldren receive. It 
conceives tlie benefit program not only as a contribution to current 
compensation, but as a means of helping to recruit, hold, and appropri- 
ately motivate personnel to achieve the fundamental objectives of public 
education. From this vantage point the benefit program is not a sub- 
stitute for other forms of compensation. It is not a tool for making a 
^veak salary schedule strong, it is not a gift for past performance; it is 
not a stratagem involving something for nothing. Bather, it is a tool for 
securing competent performance in the interests of children and j'outb. 

What do benefits mean lo school personnel? Economic and ps)’cho}ogi- 
cal ob/ecti\’es are as important to school personnel as institutional ob- 
jectives are to the board of education. Both interests must be served. 
Collateral benefits, if properly admiuistered. can be useful tools for 
achieving both institutional and personal aims. 

Collateral benefits reduce economic problems resulting from illness, 
disability, retirement, death, absences, and professional improvement. 
With the minimization of personal problems through collateral benefits, 
the chances are favorable for llie development of a staff that will be more 
efficient, stable, and cooperative. These are the assumptions upon which 
collateral benefits rest; and these are among the advantages attributed 
to collateral benefits: 

• They are not subject to tavation. 

' They are economical, because thej’ can be purchased in quantit}’. 

• Efforts to incorporate collateral benefits into the compensation struc- 
ture encounter less resistance than proposals for salary increases. 

• They contribute to staff security. 

• They place school districts in a better competitiv'e position to attract 
new college graduates. 

Each collateral benefit serves a somewhat Afferent purpose; each varies 
in effectiveness in achieving its purpose; each, it is assumed, produces 
certain side effects, such as improved motivation and morale. One of 
tlJe tasks of school administration is to design each benefit so that it uni! 
realize certain objectives for the individual as well as for the institution. 

Two serious problems have Arisen regarding collateral benefits in public 
education. The spiraling costs of benefits, to both the system and the indi- 
vidual, have caused some to wonder whether a reexamination of the num- 
ber, variet)^ and e.ttent of benefits provided is not in order. Over the past 
decade benefits have risen much faster than salaries and wages. Every 
school sj'sfem is confronted with decisions relating to how a competitive 
salary structure can be maintained for personnel while proriding, at the 
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same time, a costly and extensive benefit program. In short, (he growing 
imbalance between salaries and benefits will need to be reconciled. A 
second area of concern is the question of whcUicr the benefit program 
really leads to individual need satisfaction, security, and improved per- 
formance. Increasing criticism is being voiced about the paternalistic po- 
sition in which school boards arc placed with respect to benefit practices, 
the mounting costs, and the alleged inverse relationship between benefits 
and anticipated results. Consequently, problems are developing in terms 
of what the nature of the benefit program should be; how it can be better 
related to the needs of personnel — to their preferences for the relativ'e 
amount of available compensation that should be allocated to salaries and 
benefits; and how benefits can be directed to enhance personnel per- 
formance. 


Administering the Compensation Plan 

As every administrator Imow's, the best of ideas and plans can be of 
little practical value to the school sj'stem until the}’ are put into action. 
However well-designed a compertsation plao is, it must be adopted for- 
mally by the board of education and incorporated into the annual, or 
preferabl)' the long-term, budget. Even when these steps are completed 
the plan is by no means self-administering. Changes occur daily in ever}’ 
organization. People enter and leave the sysicm. Positions are added and 
elimioated. Salary expenditures become excessive unless they are con- 
trolled. Promotions and dismissals are not uncommon. Entire compensa- 
tion structures, or parts thereof, become outmoded. As indicated in Fig- 
ure 115, step 5, administration of the compensation plan is a cyclic 
operation, to be dealt with anew with the preparation of each budget 


Testing the Compexsatios PeaN 

The discussion up to this point contains certain propositions for devel- 
oping a total compensation structure, all or part of which may or may not 
be useful in establishing a pay plan in a given school sj-stem. One wav to 
test the advisability of implementing a new plan is to forecast to the 
extent possible, the results it will produce. Will it be superior to the exist- 
ing plan? ^Vhat wtD be the cost of implementing the plan over a period of 
years? Will it remove or winbnize exisGog inequities? Will it appeal to 
the personnel for whom it is intended? Hiese and other questions need to 
be posed to elidt information wbidi will be presented to governing offi- 
dals for their consideration. 
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£ac^ school organization must decide 'vhat kind of compensation struc- 
ture it is able to implement and maiDtain. Working through the various 
structural designs illustrated in this diaptcr, and using the same or a dif- 
ferent set of assumptions, will help planners to decide whcllier the con- 
seqticnces produced by the plans are preferable to tliose jielded by the 
one in operation. Tlie core of the approarfi discussed throughout this 
chapter is about ways to establish a systematic and rational method for 
determining the relative value of positions in tlie system, for establishing 
position guides to seairc competent personnel to occupy the positions, 
and for arranging salaries and wages so tliat they are equitable witWn 
and between structural levels, as well as externally competitive with those 
of other systems. These are among the tests that any salary plan proposed 
to the governing body sliould meet. 


Adoption of the Plan 

Earlier in the discussion it w-as noted that a compensation policy should 
be formally adopted hy the board in order to guide organization thinking 
and action ^vith rerpcct to compensation problems. 3n arldition, it is sug- 
gested that the board formally approve a salary plan prepared by the 
chief executive and his staff to implement the policj’ statement. This 
amounts to extensive preparation and submission of details of the plan, 
Including items previously discussed, such as 

• Explanation of the total compensation structure proposed for the 
school system, an outline of which is shoum in Table 11.1. 

• Treparatlon of an organization manual, which includes an organiza- 
tion chart showing the hierarchy of positions and levels of responsi- 
bility; preparation of position guides, listing the principal duties and 
relationships, as well as the preparation, experience, skills, and length 
of work year required. 

» Definition of elements to be included in determining placement on 
the compensation scale, and salary progression u’itlu'n position levels. 

Reasons for formal adoption of the plan are numerous. Its acceptance 
by the board not only gives it oJBcial status, but makes it an important 
document in des’eloping annual and long-term budgets. Moreover, it fur- 
nishes evidence of good faith on the part of the board and a sense of 
security to tlie personnel to whom ft applies. 


EjcprArNiNc the CoxfPE.vsAno.v Plan to Peusdnnel 

It lus been said that every compensalioo plan should aim for both ex- 
cellence of design and of execution. The execution phase of tlie compen- 
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sation process should include the systematic communication of informa- 
tion to personnel about the compensation structure, as well as the way in 
which it is administered. Personnel need to know, for example, how the 
economic worth of various positions is determined; what the nature of the 
pay differentials is, and how they operate; the intent of compensation 
policies; when an indiwdua] is paid; the structure of a paycheck; how 
errors in pay are adjusted; how objectivity is maintained; and what col- 
lateral benefits are included In the compensation plan. It is not uncom- 
mon for personnel information about the compensation structure to be at 
considerable variance from system information. ^Vithout an effective sj's- 
tem of communicating compensation information to personnel, rumors, 
suspicion, and mistrust are inevitable. The data (reported by Beer and 
Gciy in Table 11.7) on pay-system preferences and their correlates sup- 
port previous findings on different types of data; open systems have 
greater motivational qualities than secret systems.’® The success of finan- 
cial incentives, according to Schreiber and Sloan, depends upon the com- 


Table 11.7. Xurnherof llem$ per Factor Significanlhf Belated 
to Preference for at Least One Pay System 


Factors 

A'uia<*er ef 
Items 

A'umtere/ /ferns 
Stynifinnlly HtlaUd to 
Prtfnertce Jar of Least 

One Pay System 

Keeda 

Zfidividuat's knowledge ef pay 

8 

6* 

system and bis position in it 

C 

5‘ 

Satisfaction with pay 

Amount of performance 

6 

4» 

feedback received 

4 

3« 

Background factors 

Individual’s perception of his 

5 

6* 

performance 

Quality of relationship with 

2 

2» 

supervisor 

BayroU level nnd payroll 


2* 

identification 

Frequency with which per- 
formanoe appraisals are 

2 

2» 

preferred 

Past experience with pay 

1 

]• 

administration 

Perceived relattooship between 

3 

1 

pay and performance 

3 

1 


Note: Ip < .10). 

• Indicatca factors 5a which s maitaity of the iteaia were satistically signifieaat. 


« Michael Beer and Gloria J, Geiy. “ftiy System Preferences and Their Correhtes,” 
Annual Convention. American Psychological Associalion (1968). 
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munciation of purpose and tlie linldng of the incentive sj'stem to this pur- 
pose.** Much of the research on communication and compensation 
systems indicates that open systems minimize the personnel misunder- 
standing and mistrust commonly associated with closed information 
practices. 

Aoministemvc Individual Pay Pooblems 

Certain technical aspects of the compensation administration relating to 
individual pay actions should also be noted. These include establishing 
and maintaining procedures governing 

• Placement of new personnel In appropriate salat)' or wage range, 

• Promotional increases (person moved to higher-level position), 

• Demotion (person moved to lower-level position). 

• Don-ngrading (changing value of position within its cluster). 

• Upgrading (person placed in higher level). 

• lieevaluation increases (compensation adjustment because of 
changes in position or position-holder). 

» Inequity ineronses (compensation adjustment for purpose of achiev- 
ing cqidty)' 

• Payincreases (bases, frequency). 

• Promotion between grades. 

• Equity of pay plans among personnel group. 

• Special situations. Sibson points out the following special conditions 
wlilcli occur in the administration of the compensation plan: 

(a) Red-circle situations: empIo)'ee paid more than tnavimum of pay 
range in which his position is classified. 

(b) Green-circle situations: employees pay is below minimum of job 
classification. 

(c) Cold-circle situations: emploj-ee's pay exceeds the maximum of his 
evaluated pay level but red-circle groundniles do not apply. 

(d) Silver-Circle situations: long-service employees granted pay increases 
when such are not justified on the basis of performance.’* 


Updating the Compensation Plan 

Another important aspect of compensation administration is keeping 
the plan abreast of changes in (1) the position: (2) the relative worth of 

*» David E. Schreiber and Stanley SWi, ’Tneentives: Are they Relevant? Obso- 
lete? Misunderstood?," Personnel AdminiHration, 33;I (January-Fehntary 1970). 
53-S7. 

»* Robert E, Sibson. Compensirfion (New Vork: American .Vtanagcinent Associa- 
tion, 1974), 83-8-1. 
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position; and (3) the value of the individual in the position. In e0cct, the 
compensation information system should be designed to yield information 
about changes in the status of a position or In the occupant of the position 
(promotion, demotion, and so on), in the eatemal competitiveness of the 
structiwe, and in its equitahleorinequitable characteristics. 


U.VTOK A.VD GO^-EB.VXfEXTAL CONTOOLS 

Compensation administration implies proper implementation of any 
collective negotiations a^eement or adherence to any governmental con- 
trols relating to the payment of personnel. IVhatever items of agreement 
have been reached as they affect money and conditions of ^vork, they 
must be adhered to scrupulously. In fact, the system must anticipate that 
every facet of the collectiN'e negotiations agreement wall be closely moni- 
tored by union stew'ards. Thus, it is apparent that there is a need for 
machiner}' to implement collective negotiations, to assess their impact on 
the sj'stem, and to plan for translating contractual agreements into tools 
for improving personnel effectiveness. 

In general, the foregoing problems indicate the necessity for a well- 
conceh'ed plan of administration for resolving individual pay problems 
relating to coutractual a^eements, legislation, overpayment, underpay- 
ment, inequities, overtime, extra pay for extra work, and promotions and 
demotions from one pay grade or one pay plan to another, all of which 
cannot be resolved by the establishment of an overall structure. Excel- 
lence of execution, then, is a phase of the compensation process aimed at 
utilizing the financial factor in achieving organizational objectives and in 
satisfyingpersonnel needs. 


Control of the Compensation Plan 

With the organization structure drawn up, people assigned to positions, 
and the compensation plan in operation, fliere will be the inevitable ques- 
tions: “Hosv is the plan worldng?” “Is it producing the results antici- 
pated?^ The facet of the compensation process by which the organization 
assesses the extent to which perfortnance conforms to plan is referred to 
as control (see Figure llJi). Control, as noted previously, is one of the 
major activities of administration, consisting of three steps: (1) setting 
standards; (2) checking on deviations between standards and perform- 
ance; and (3) taking corrective action. 

In assessing the extent to whidi the actual operation of the compensa- 
tion pbn conforms to standards, the goals suggested earlier may well be 
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used as standards. Briefly stated, the success of the plan can be judged by 
tlie extent to which it attracts to the organization personnel with the com- 
petencies required by the various positions, the extent to whidi it moti- 
vates personnel to cooperate voluntarily in achieving the goals of the 
system, the effectiveness with which external and internal equity are 
acliieved under existing legal constraints and collective bargaining agree- 
ments, and whether the economic investment results in improved condi- 
tions for teaching and learning. 


CoimoL Points 

Because the ramifications of any compensation system are so extensive, 
checks are required to determine how well compensation plans .ire rein- 
forcing other plans in contributing to organizational purposes. For ex- 
ample, compensation practices play a key role in determining long-range 
and operating plans for: (1) recruitment and selection of personnel; (2 ) 
appraisal and improvement of performance; (3 ) design of the organiza- 
tion structure; and (4) budgeting of expenditures. The following para- 
graphs are devoted to consideration of these strategic points. 

The first is the selection of personnel prior to assignment to positions. 
Every organization, regardless of the nature of its compensation system, 
should design a selection plan to saeen carefully all applicants for system 
positions. With the help of position guides, the qualifications of applicants 
can be checked against the position requirements to determine how well 
they are fitted to perform the function and to estimate the potential they 
have for advancement. It is at this point (hat determination should he 
made as to whether base salaries at each level of the compensation struc- 
ture are adequate to attract qualified personnel. One test of adequacy is 
bow closely compensation at eadi lei'el conforms to regional norms. The 
question to be asked is: How much ivould it cost to replace a position in- 
cumbent witli a person with the desired quahfications? 

A second strategic control point is the performance appraisal of eacli 
individual after assignment to the position. Results of the performance 
appraisal, aside from yielding information necessaiy to making judgments 
about salary increases, should contribute to plans for individual develop- 
ment of staff members and to determining whether each should be re- 
tained in the position, transferred to another position, promoted, or dis- 
missed. Here the test of effectiveness of the compensation plan is whether 
it provides for systematic appraisal of administrative performance. 

The organization structure is another strategic area constantly in need 
of review and, occasionally, revision. As positions are added, eliminated, 
or modified, these changes should be reflected in the organization struc- 
ture, and ultimately in the compensation fndex and the incumbents sal- 
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ary. T)ie criterion for this lest of the compensation stnicture is congruency 
of the compensation structure with the organization structure. It should 
be self-evident that a sound organization structure is indispensable both 
to the integrity of the compensation plan and the worVeabilit)’ of the ap- 
praisal process. 

Finally, control of the expenditures for the compensation plan is an 
essential requirement. One check on the compensation plan is information 
relating to its impact on the annual and long-term budgets, such as an- 
ticipated salaiy* changes by adoption of the compensation plan, the annual 
cost, and the impact of the plan on the lax structure. 

In a very real sense, then, the problem of controlling the compensation 
plan is as xdlal to its success as the design of the structure on whicii it 
rests. Tlie information yielded by checking the foregoing points, as well 
as others not mentioned, can be collected, analyzed, and presented to the 
board periodically so that the final step in the control process — corrective 
action— <an be taken in order to make certain tliat the goals of the pbn 
are constantly being realized. 


Summary 

In this chapter we have been examining the compensation process and 
its relationship to the personnel function. We have noted that although 
satisfying the monetary needs of members of the school system is not the 
whole substance of personnel administration, the absence of a sound com- 
pensation plan creates human problems which defy easy resolution. Be- 
cause the size of a man’s paycheck is related to the satisfaction of both his 
economic and noneconomic needs, (he process by which remuneration in 
a school system is determined is of crucial signiScance to its ability' to im- 
plement an effective manpower plan. 

The compensation process conceptualized in Uris chapter consists of 
various subprocesses, including developing compensation policies, nego- 
tiating jvith unions and associations, estahUshing the position structure, 
determining the economic value of positions, determining the ea>nomic 
worth of position-holders, making provisions in the compensation struc- 
ture for administrative and service personnel, formalizing the compensa- 
tion plan, and keeping the plan current. 

There are a number of infeirelated factors which affect the amount of 
an individual's paycheck. These include compensation legislation, pre- 
vailing sabries. coUertive negob'ations, supply and demand, ability to 
pay, standard and cost of living, and colbteral considerations. Although 
all the foregoing factors enter into the compensation levels established in 
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an organization, some factor or combination of factors may be more im- 
portant at a given time than others, depending upon circumstances. 

Employment may be viewed as an exchange transaction between the 
individual and the organization in which each gets something in return 
for giving something. The employment exchanges between the individual 
and the system are perceived differently by both parties. One of the major 
problems in compensation planning is to teach agreements between par- 
ties by reconciling the nature of the input-output relationship. 



CHAPTER 12 


Compensatimi of A chninistrative 
and Service Personnel 


The pre^’ious chapter focused attention on the dimensions of compen- 
sating professional instructional personnel. Now we shift our attention to 
problems connected svitb salaries, wages, and benefits for administrative 
and sersice personnel. 

It is generally recognued that to a certain extent the problems in- 
voh'ed in compensating administrative and service personnel are similar 
to those relating to instructional personneL Regardless of the three major 
personnel groups in a sdioot system for whom separate pay structures 
are t)plcally established, consideration must be given to the following 
generally accepted requirements: (I) that salaries and w'ages paid to in- 
dividuals are commensurate with their contributions to the ^•stem; (2) 
that compensation is internally consistent and externally competitive; and 
(3) that the compensation plan (and the decisions based upon it) affect- 
ing indiv'idual pay are administered and communicated in a way that 
personnel perceive the system to be rational and fair. 

Bc)'ond these basic requirements for any compensation plan, pay struc- 
tures for instructional, service, and administrative personnel differ in 
several ways. The conceptual, tecbnlcal, and interpersonal slalls needed 
in an executive position are different from those required for instructional 
or for service assignments. InstiuctiOna] personnel, for example, focus 
their efforts upon planning for teaching, motivating pupils, developing 
classroom climate, managing the dassroom, interacting with pupils, and 
evaluating the results of instruction. Service personnel, to a considerable 
extent, are assigned to repetitfre and routine duties that follow estab- 
lished rules and procedures- Administrative personnel, on the other hand, 
perform worV demanding decisions which require specialized human and 
tedinical sidlls. .\t issue in compensation planning for all three groups 
are the age-old fundamental issues of personnel outputs in exchange for 
Organizational inputs. The text following examines organizational ap- 
pToadies to the compensation of administrative personnel, with emphasis 
upon the basic compensation process for ah personnel, as outlined in 
Figure ItZ 


Ml 
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Compensation of Administrative Personnel 

Executive compensation, regardless of the organization, is a coveted 
prize, not only because it is a sourre of internal power, not only because 
it represents the apex of the system s reward structure, but also because 
it enables an individual to satisfy a basic cxtraorganizational need. Men 
and women vie for executii'e compensation, not only because of the de- 
sire to make more money, but also because of the leverage it gives them 
in life’s daily struggle. Wiseman notes, for example, that it is a goal to 
some, a game to others: 

Tljere is blood money and bride money, conscience money and stolen mone)\ 
easy money and money that has been earned by the sn^at of the l)row. money 
(Q bum and money as (he prize of merit; there is money that is a king's ran- 
som and money that is a whore’s pay; there is money to squander and so much 
money as will make it difficult for its possessor to gel into Heaven; there is a 
mistress’ allowance and the ivife’s due; pocket money, spending money, bnsh 
money and money in the bank; there are the wages of sin and the bequests of 
rich uncles; (here is the price (hat evTry man has and (he pricelessncss of ob- 
jects, and the price on the outhw's head; there are the thirty pieces of silver 
and also the double indemnity on one’s own life.’ 

In establishing the executive compensation structure, the school system 
has certain expectations and conditions for individuals so designated. 
These include developing plans for organizational survival and viabilit)-; 
deciding how to achieve the sliorl- and long-term objectives involved in 
position responsibility; securing voluntary cooperation to achieve system 
goals; providing leadership; reconciling claimant interests; introducing 
innovations; advocating courses of action; and taking risks which may 
result in personal and org.anization criticism from both internal and ex- 
ternal sources. In essence, the compensation of executive positions is sig- 
nificant because the results the organization achieves arc more likely to 
reflect the contributions of these individuals than those in lower-level 
positions. Executive compensation also deserves careful consideration 
because p.ay practices at bigber levels are precursors of those at lower 
levels. M’ilh these considerations in mind. let os turn to tine of the funda- 
mental steps in planning compensation— revdew of the current comjKm- 
sation structure. 


■niomas ^VisenMn. T/ie Mnney Mo/icf (New Yofk: lUrwlom House, Inc., 1974), 
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Review of Current Compensation Structure 

The existing compensation structure of any institution is an amalgam 
of numerous and dis-erse decisions, some of ts hidi were made in pres'ious 
generations, some by indi\aduals no longer associated wtli the organi- 
zation. Some administrative pay structures have been formally adopted 
by tfoveming authorities, others are administered informally. Some are 
systematicoHy planned and operated; others have cx-olved and are ad- 
justed in the waVe of pressures or crises. 

Ailing pay structures do not cure themselves, nor do healthy ones 
stay that way wathout continuing examination and proper treatment One 
of the first steps, then, in improsang a compensation structure is to diag- 
nose its present status. This is the focus of the text which follows. 


Position DEFismos and Compensatios Planvixc 

School s)Ttems, lihe most modem organizations, has'e long resisted 
efforts of theofcticiaos, essayists, and a^ytts to standardize organiza- 
tion termhiologj'. An examination of organization charts will reveal in- 
stances of 

• Absence of differentiation between line and staQ personnel. 

• Different titles being assigned to Identical positions. 

• Wide differences in compensation for positions with identical titles. 

• Administrative titles being assigned to positions which are non- 
administrative. 

• Nonadministrative positions being included in the adnunistrati%'e 
compensation schedule, 

• Titles assigned to administrative positions in one sj’stem and hasang 
an entirety different meaning in another ^-stetn. 

• Titles being assigned to justify salary increases. 

• Personnel basing titles not descriptive of the position function. 

Causes for the profusion and confusion of administrative titles are 
not hard to. come bj'; reorganization of school districts without a aviloT 
reorganization of the total organization structure; creation of new tides 
for misplaced perscmnel or for those approaching retirement, and for 
wlajm the organization cannot fit into an appropriate niche; carelessnes 
in title assignment; and adjustments to general modification of all or part 
of the compensation system. It is obvious that tides are important to both 
the organization and the position-holder. The organization should he 
interested in standardizing titles fliat help to clarity the administrative 
structure and that contribute to an understanding of position functions. 
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The status ant] prestige of a Ufk are also important to the individual. The 
manner in which the title describes his fiioction often affects the esteem 
others hold for him and for the authority and responsibility attached to 
the position. 

The relationship between the systematic development of a compen- 
sation plan for administrative personnel and the definition of adminis- 
trative positions sliould be readily apparent. Inattention to a functional 
scheme for classifying administrative positions, and to standardization of 
nomenclature whicli maVes position titles meaningful, is conducive to 
liuman problems that are both related and unrelated to compensation. 
As the following sections intend to make clear, effective development and 
administration of pay plans require clariBcalion of the relative impor- 
tance and responsibility of administrative positions, and the assignment 
of different economic values to different positions. The precision with 
which positions In the administrative hierarchy are described, tilled, and 
related to eadi other udll have a significant bearing on the acceptance, 
operation, and lifespan of the compensation plan. 


IVito QuALcrtES FOR AosfrvisTBATrvB CoMressATxos? 

A description of the term crfminlsfrator is an indispensable ingredient 
for developing 3 compensation plan for administrative personnel. If the 
organization does not take steps to differentiate between administrative 
and nonadministrative personnel. It will be plagued hy pleas from mem- 
bers who contend that the nature of their work justifies administrative 
compensation. In making the distinction betw'een administrative and 
nonadministrative personnel, a statement by Gross on the authority of 
administrators may be helpful: 

The authority of administrators consists cf llie rights to engage in certain ac- 
tions needed for the guidance of organizations or units thereof. These rights 
may be subdivided in various svays — such as rights to: (a) receive, request, 
and transmit certain kinds of infonnalion; (b) make certain kinds of decisions; 
fc) initiate action throu^ commands and other forms of activ.ation; and 
(d) allot certain types of reu-ards and punishments. 

Some of these may be exclusively held, some may be shared jointly u^th 
others. All of them may be tied together in one bundle labelled "tlie right to 
exercise power in certain situations for tbe achievement of certain purposes. * 

Some addIHonal specifications may be needed to clarify which indi- 
viduals should be included in tbe compensation plan. An administrator 

* DMirom M. Crtsss, Tiie Managing of OrgfHttxatians: The Adminiitralke Struggte. 
Vnl. I (New York; The Free Press, 1W4). 2M. 
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rrray be defined as one svho is certified as a professional “ 

S education or in a field of specialisation other than edu«l.™ ^ 
auditing, accounting, engineering, medicine) by the laws and reg 
governing certification in the state, and 

(a) who has been granted formal (svritten) authority to act in an 

administrative capacity. ... 

(b) whose worh consists of a superior-sitbordinatc relationship 

adult staff members rather than pupil personnel. _ 

(c) who sers-es under the rules and regulations of the administrative 

(d) whose worh is under the direction and control of the adminn- 

Irative unit. , .u. 

(e) who is assigned primarily to work that provides a servi 
administrative unit. 

(f) who is eligible for personnel benefits provided by the ad 
trative unit. 

(g) whose salary is at least equal to the entrance salary tor teac 

in the system. , , 

(h) who customarily and regularly directs the work of two or m 
employees* and 

(i) who customarily and regularly exercises discrelionar)' powers. 

The length of the foregoing description may appear to be * 

of verbosity. What must be said in its favor, however, is that when tn 
compensation of administrators is based upon the relative amount o r 
sponsibility they exercise, position delineation is indispensable. 


What Administiutive Posmoss Comprise SuPEraNTEsnEsenr? 

Widespread adoption of collective negotiations by personnel groups m 
school s)’stcms, both professional and service, has led to some 
as to whether or not certain administrative positions should be inclu 
in bargaining units representing classroom teachers. This issue is one 3 
must be resolved before the compensation plan for administrative p^t 
sonncl is fully des'cloped. In brief, the issue can be slated as follo'vs^- 
Should lower-echelon positions in the administrative structure ( prindp^ * 
assistant principal, coordinator, department head, team chairman, a 
administrative assistant) be included in bargaining units of their of 

*ThCTe are eicepticms to this rale-of-ditnnb. It u conceivable that some admio*^ 
trative Msignments involve only the isdividua], with no other individual reportmo 
to that povilion-holder. 
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that of classroom teachers? Hje position adhered to in this text re- 
garding the issue is as follows. 

• The superintemienaj and the stiperfrUenilent of schools are hvo dif- 
ferent things. Tlie superintendenry is composed of aH administrative 
and supervisory positions in the administrative structure. This is to 
say that all positions created to carry out the work of the supen'n- 
tendency arc extensions of this office. Consequently, they do not be- 
long in any bargaining unit because tJiey are part of the administra- 
tis’e organtzafion of the school system. 

• One of the primary reasons for giving attention to the development 
of a sound compensation pl.ni for administrators is the expectation 
that it xvill eliminate the new! for administrators to join any bargain- 
ing unit to secure better provisions for their compensation/ 

It is apparent, then, that in the early stages of projecting a compensa- 
tion plan for administrative personnel, the system must carefully define 
not only what an administrative position is, how many administrative 
positions there arc In the system, and at what levels; it must make clear 
that all administrative and sttpervisor)' positions are extensions of the 
superintendency, Tlic administrative compensation pl.in based on this 
concept will include all administrative and supervisor)' positions and will 
eliminate the necessity for their being considered a component of teach- 
ers’ Ixirgalning units. 


IlEXA'nr'E Importance asd CoytptExm 
OF AnMiNismATnT Positions 

It is becoming incrc.TSingIy clear that exclusive reliance on national or 
regional salary data for judging administratis'e compensation is an ap- 
proach considered by many to be less than satisfacloi)-. Experience has 
showTi that a soundly conceived organization structure is tlie basis of a 
compensation plan for administr.Ttive personnel, The objectives of a com- 
pensation plan, however well-designed, will not be realized if the or- 
ganization structure is faulty. Consequently, another of the key steps in 
developing a context for administrative compensation is an analysis of the 
e.xisling organization structure. The purpose of this activity is to gather 
facts and obserx-ations about the structure which can be employed so as 
to; (1) aihancc its ability to meet organizational goals; (2) serve as a 
reference guide in the establishment of a compensation plan for adminls- 

* For an extension of this viewpoint, see Lester W. Anderson, "TTie Management 
Teani anti Negotiations.” Nuffonof A$socuitim of SfCondaty School Trincipols, Buf- 
Jetin 53 (Oclober 1939), 100-115. 
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tative personnel; and (3) facilitate appraisal of 

by clarifying the reporting relationships among positions in g 

tion structure. 


ClIARACTEIUSTICS OF AN OnCANKATIOS SnlOCTimE 

Every organization has a structure— a plan 
people^to purposes. The structure may be one that ^ ^ 

adopted by the board of education, described by " ,1 ,1^ 

sition guides, and organization manuals. Or it may ^ an in 
tore, M-ithoul documentation or evidence of any land to describe 
acteristics. In any case, organizations arc composed o P' P 
occupy positions, svbo interact with each other, ^d who are '’‘2 
cemed that they be compensated, in terms of bo* the J“P° . 
inherent in the worh *ey perfoim and in their indindual contn 
to organizational effectiveness. . , 

As illustrated in Figure 12.1. the elements of a structure P" 

poses, people, activities, and relationships. The primary reason tor & 
ing the matter of organization structure into a dis wssion of ,, v . 

planning is that equity in pay demands that oU personnel sno 
reicflfded for the level of icork ichich they ore employed to ^ 

how the equity principle is related to the organization 
imderstood by examination of Figure 12.2, whidi is a graphic ill 
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Lire difficult and important tie positions, the higher should b 

^PhcTng relative satnes on administrative positions >>>• 

tails an analvsis of each position and lU relationship to all , 

in the administrative hiemrchy. Alignnienl oi pontions ™ 

plishid by various methods, none of which can he 

?l„se of the variety of factors involved and beeaiise of the <Mcdti« 

assoeiated with pinning down the behavior eipected of ^ 

signed to the positions. .An elaborate plan of position 

small school system is probably unnecessary because the , 

tance of the se\-eral positions can usually be determined by an ^ . 

the position guides. It is essential, in any case, that all rela o P 

among positions in the organization structure be perceived - 

incumbents and that any ambiguities be resolved, ^\'hcn 

positions In an organization arc extensive and v-aried, and dil^ 

among them not easily discernible, a more s>-stematic approach « 

order. Regardless of the plan used to determine position values, Ui 

lent is not to relies-e compensation planners of maJang judgments a 

position values. 


Crovttsx and Aucmnc AnsrcsisTFATis-E Posmoss 

Effective analysis of the organization structure and the relatiN'e worth 
of the positions* comprising it can be facilitated by the use of four 
lural planning tools — the porifum guide, the orgamzatton chart, the 
tural onalyiis diagram, and the compemaiion scattergram — each 
is discuss^ here in terms of the information which can be denveo 
its application in order to aid in maldng decisions about the relati%'e 
portance and difficulty of administiativ-e positions. 

The Position Guide. The position guide, an illustration of wluch 
given in Figure 105, is one of the four devices just mentioned 
help to develop the compensation plaiu Examination of Figure 10.o^ 
cates that the position guide is a useful tool for describing the worV ^ 
pectations of each position, spedhing the requirements needed ^)’ 
holder to perform the work, darifj-ing the authority and resp^i^“ • 
involved, establishing standards of performance, and for explaining ® 

* S po»Mi&n Ttt'Ti to *sy pmt fai an or^eizaben to which dntie* b*'e tem *** 

to pcrfcTTv^ \>r cw pmon. 
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reporting relationships. It is also useful for determining the relative im- 
portance of each position in the administrative structure. The position 
guide not only commits the formal orgaohmKon to a WTitlen record of t})e 
position function and status, it provides information useful in various 
aspects of personnel administrafaon, such as recruitment, selection, place- 
ment, initial compensation, performance appraisal, staff development, and 
salary adjustments. Tlrus, the position guido complements the organiza- 
tion chart; it can be used to examine the work allocated to each position 
and the qualiBcations needed to perform the work assigned to the posi- 
tion as well as the position relationships. This information, along with 
that dwived from analysis of the or^nlzation chart, can be used to 
check the extent of agreement between position responsibilities and posi- 
tion alignment, and to provide insights concenhng overevaluation and 
underevaluation of both position and compensation. 

TJie position index numbers used to identify individuai positions in the 
organization structure are derived from the position index system shown 
in Figtire 12.2. The system is designed to 

• Differentiate between line and staff positions. 

• Develop a uniform s)’steni of titles. 

• Simplify identification of the structural level of a posfHon. 

■ Indicate the reporting reladonship of each position. 

• Provide information for judging the rehlive importance of positions, 

Throughout this discussion, a recurring theme has been that organizo' 
tion planning Is an important antecedent to compensation planning. Es- 
tablishing primary operating units, determining the u-ork to be done in 
each position, specif)ing the relationships among positions, and develop- 
ing a position index system to clarify' and interpret the organization struc- 
ture are activ'ities essential to getting xvork done effectively. These activi- 
ties also provade information to be used at points of decision involved in 
establishing the economic value of the work performed by individuals 
assigned to positions in the organization structure. 

The Organization Chart. One way to initiate an evaluation of adminis- 
trative positions for the purpose of grouping them according to structural 
levels is by examination of the system organization chart, such as the one 
prex’iously illustrated in Figure 12.2. Although It is perfectly clear that 
organization charts have serious limitations in portraj’ing an organization 
or its structure, they are serviceable during (he initial stages of compen- 
sation planning. They contribute information about the division of work, 
superior-subordinate relationships, and the various authority leveb in the 
structure. Generally speaking, organization charts do not show the degree 
of responsibility and authority in various positions, or the operational dif- 
ference in line and staff positions. For the purpose under consideration, it 
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can be said that the chief contribution of the organization chart is to 
establish the organization’s views as to the functions, relationships, and 
levels of various positions in the administralive hierarchy. It gives those 
responsible for maldng decisions on compensation a skeletal view of the 
total organization, its position composition, and a general picture of the 
relative importance and status accorded to levels in the position hierarchy 
as perceived by the organization. It serv'es, too, as a worhing hypothesis 
of the position values to be tested against position guides and structural 
analysis diagrams. 

The Structural Analysis Diagram. Third in the series of structural plan- 
ning tools for grouping and aligning positions in the organization struc- 
ture is a stntctural anahjsis diagram of reporting relatioirships, such as 
the one illustrated in Figure 12.3. The primatj" function of this diagram 
is to reveal the number of structural levels in the organization and to 
identify which positions exist at eadt level. Secondary functions of the 
diagram are to (1) confirm superior-snbordinate roles of positions; (2) 
veii^’ Une and staff relationships; and (3) reveal ambiguities that might 
imp^e development of an equitable compensation structure. In effect, 
the structural analysis diagram is an informal organization chart derived 
from anal)’5is of superior-subordinate roles as perceived by members of 
the organization. 

Information concerning superior-subordinate relationships on which to 
base anal^'sls of the organization structure is obtained by using a data 
back similar to the one illustrated in Figure 1Z.4. It should be noted that 
the information contained in the example is governed by the nature and 
complexify of the compensation structure being contemplated. For ex- 
ample, infonnatioa is sought about each position incumbent concerning 
reporting relationship, preparation, length of work year, e:q>erience, staff 
load, and time devoted to adminislraKon. The information is to be used 
in determining the number, fypes, and relative importance of components 
in the compensation structure. Reporting relationship is the kej’ element 
in differentiating positions as to level in the structiue. In Figure 12.4, 
positions 2 throu^ 6 and position 18 all report to position 1; positions 7 
through 10, 20 tluough Z7, and 29 through 31 all report to position 5, 
and so on. 

The primary purpose of gathering the data in Figure 12.4 is to assign a 
reponsibilify level to each position in the organization structure. The 
positions can be identified by using flie code emploj'ed in Figure 12.4. 
When data are displa)'ed in the form illustrated in Figure 12.3, all posi- 
tions reporting to a given level are aligned horizontally. For example, 
positions 2 through 6 and position 18 are all grouped beneath level 1 and 
assigned to the second level of die position hierarchy. In the same way, 
the positions reporting to these second-Ie\'el positions are grouped at the 
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Figure 12.3. Schemallc analysis of administrative organization structure i 
Goodville school system. 


third level, find so on, until all administrative positions are accounted for. 
Use of the foregoing analytical technique results in a strah'fication of posi- 
tions, from which position values are readily apparent. As an additional 
aid in sorting the structural relationships into levels, broken lines may be 
used to emphasize the horizontal divisions and the segments labeled 
“levels” and, if necessary, ’‘subleyels," as idiown in Figure 12.3. For dis- 
cussion of the rationale underlying creation of sublevels in the organiza- 
tion structure, the reader is referred to pp. 356-357. 

In real-life organizations, relationships among positions at various lev- 
els of the structure are seldom without some ambiguity. %Vhen such am- 
biguities obscure reporting relationships, or result in confusion of fiinc- 
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tion, steps roust be taken toward realigning positions before position 
s-alues are finally determined. Examples of some structural flaws wWch 
may be res’ealed by an analj’sis of organizational relationsbips are illus- 
trated in Figure 12.3, as follois's. 

• Positions 16 (Reading Supervisor), 17 (Director of Guidance), 18 
(Home and ScJiool Visitor), 19 (Psychologist), and 25 (Medical- 
Dental Tberapist) consist of specialists wbo render services primarily 
to diildren. These should be excluded from the administrative or- 
ganization structure (see also Figure 12A far position titles). 

• Position 3 (Assistant to Superintendent: Logistics) reports both to 
position 1 (Superintendent) and to the Board of School Directors, an 
example of dual control which frequently results in confusion of 
authorit)’. 

• Positions S3. 27, and 29 (Department Heads) all report to two posi- 
tions, position 5 (Director of Secondais' Education) and 6 (Director 
of Elementary Education). 

• Position 5 (Director of Secondary Education) also functions as prin- 
cipal of the high school. Consequently, position 7 (Junior High 
School Principal) and positions B-IO (Assistant High SAool Princi- 
pals) all report to position 5 and appear to be of equivalent value. 

• The fact that seeoodan- sdiool pricdpals function both at leveb 2 
and 3 results in assistant principals also being grouped at different 
levels. 

Other problems evident fr o. Ti the structural analv-sis of data in Figure 
12.4 as depicted in Figure ig.t are 

• Title ambigujt)’ (titles which fail to relate to poation function or 
status). 

• Eicesrive span of control (positiem 5 is responsible for 15 positions). 

• Heterogeneity of function (related activities are not grouped under 
the same head). 

• Failure to coordinate the instructional function (elementary and sec- 
ondary educatioo) with the pupO services function. 

Although it is not implied that all of the structural problems whici 
beset an orga niz ation can always be resolved immediately, it is essential 
that long- and short-term plans, as well as operating plans, be addressed 
to evenhial darificatimr of relationships among positions in the organiza- 
tion, thereby famishing a foundation for an equitable compensation 
structure. 

Detenmning Sublevels in the Organization Stmeture. Values assigned 
to a dtnfnts tiative positions on the basis of reporting relationsbips prova'de 
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sJecletal information for linking ctnnponsation to the relative worth of 
positions at different levels of die organization hierarchy. However, there 
are occasions when It is necessary to assign different values to positions 
which function at the same reporting level. For example, some school 
systems employ attendance unit administrators, some of whom are em- 
ployed for lO months and others tor 12 months. One way to provide for 
equity in compensation of these p^sonnel is to adjust position values in 
such a way as to reflect the differences in length of the work year. The 
adjusted values may be thought of as reflecting sublevels in the organiza- 
tion structure because the differences between them are not as gre.it as 
those between levels, 

Cre.ition of sublevels in the organization structure is justifled only when 
there are demonstrable differences in conditions governing positions at 
the same responsihiliu* level. Following are examples of conditions that 
might require differentiation of position v.ilnes at the same reporting 
level; difference in value to the organization; of the work performed, e.g., 
direction of instruction (a line function) versus one of the staff functions 
(logistics, personnel, external relations); variations in length of work 
year; part-time employment; apportionment of time to nonadmim'strative 
obligations; and the state of the marketplace. 

Quantitative methods for determining position values corresponding to 
levels and sublevels of the organization structure are discussed and illus- 
trated in the text following, which emphasizes linking the relative worth 
of administrative positions to compensation. 

The Compensation Scattergram. The fourth compensation planning 
tool suggested in the previous discussion is the compensation scattergram, 
illustiatcd in Figure Jg.5. The technique involves analysis of the relation- 
ship between two variables — position values, as reflected fay levels oc- 
cupied by positions in the organization structure, and economic values 
placed on those positions, as determined by the compensation of in- 
cumbents. 

Each entrj’ in the scattergram represents the compensation and oper- 
ating level of a member of the administrative staff. For example, the chief 
executive, at level 1, receives an annual compensation of ?35,000. The 
lowest-paid member of tlie organization, at les’el 4, receives §13,000 an- 
nuall)'. The expected trend in relationship of compensation to position 
level would be drasvn diagonally from the lowr left to tlie upper right in 
Figure 12.5. Visual examination of the scattergram confirms this expecta- 
tion, but also reveals several flaws In compensation practices. For ex- 
ample: 

♦ The range of compensation position at level 2 appears to be excessive 
(from §15,500 to §26,000). 
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Tigart 125. Scatlergram illustrating distribution of compensation for ad* 
jDinistrative pmoanel. 


• Average compensation levels at position levels 3 and 4 are insiiffi- 
dently differentiated. 

• Average compensation levels at position levels 2 and 3 are low, rela- 
tive to the practice at position level 4, 

The foregoing obseI^’ations reveal the degree to which compensation 
practices are structured in congruence wiA position values in an or- 
ganization, and suggest that, where departures from expected trends are 
observed, remedial action may be in order. Two remedies for the in- 
equities observed in Figure 125 data come In mind; ( 1 ) adjust the com- 
pcnsation plan to reflect more adequately position values at respective 
levels of the organization stnirtoie and, (2) reclassify those positions as 
required to correct structural flaws. 


How Is the Relative Worth of Administrative 
Positions Determined? 


Having established in the pieceAng s«Aions that admiitistrative posi- 
tions in an Organization can be grouped into an orderly structure de- 
signed to achieve specific purposes, and that positions differ in degree as 
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well as in kind of responsibility, it is now possible to examine them in 
terms of their appL'cation to a compensation structure. 


Basis ron the Compen-satjo.v Sthucthrs 

It has been shown that within the organization structure, positions re- 
late one to another on a number of levels, and that the order of each 
position in the hierarchy can be ascertained by examination of reporting 
relationships with other positions in the structure, as well as by the 
amounts and Idnds of responsibility inherent in the position. Proceeding, 
then, on the principle that compensation should be determined by rela- 
tive importance of positions within the organization structure, it is neces- 
sary to arrive at a consistent measure of the relative fiscal worth of posi- 
tions at each level of the structme. 

Basic to development of such a measure is the distinction between the 
nature of a position and the <3u4bijcations of the individual who /ulBIJs its 
functions. Figure 12.6 illustrates a compensation structure that includes 
components relating tot (1) \'alues inherent in the position; and (2) 
values that reflect the relationship of the position incumbent to the posi- 
tion. 

It should be emphasized that the compensation structure illustrated in 
Figure 12.6 represents a decision system designed to provides 

• A systems approach to compeosalion planning. 

• A rational and objective basis for quantifying compensation deci- 
sions. 

• Linkage of the compensation plan to the organization structure. 

• Enduring equity — fiscal consistency' and fairness of treatment for 
members of the organization. 
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Figure 12.0. Conceptualization of compwisition structure for administrative 
personnel. 
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» Compensation pant)' with external organizations. 

• Respoosi^-eness to the marketplace. 

• Recognition of icdi^idual worth of position incumbents. 

» A<!aptabUity to organizational needs- 

As noted, the compensation structure illustrated here contains compo- 
nents that are intended to lint compensation both to position value and 
to the indindoal worth of the position incumbenL Tfe section and the 
one following are focused on linldng compensation to position s'ahies — 
that is, to determine a base salary corresponding to each level and snb- 
level of the organization structure. This component of the compensation 
structure is an essential part of aD compensation plans. 

Other components of the compensation structure consist of addends — 
designed to cslahKsh ranges of compeirsation at each les'el and sublevel — 
which reflect differences in the individual worth of position incumbents. 
These are options which greatly enihanee the fletibility of the compensa- 
tion structure in meeting a variets’ of conditions. The relative ermphasis 
on optional components of the compensation structure, as opposed to the 
base saUr)’ as a determinant of total salar)’ compensation, will vary. The 
number, t}*pe, and size of the addends selected may be adjosted to meet 
local needs and conditions. Attention is given later to procedures for 
selecting and incorporating addends Into the compensation structure. The 
point to be stressed here is that in assigning valnes to each position in the 
organization, consideration most be limited to factors relating to that 
potitton. Even though matching the individual and the position and pro- 
viding for his or her growth and economic beltcTment are essential con- 
cerns of the organization, thete can be considered only after position 
functions hate l^en identified and the base compentetion structure estab- 
lished. 


DcrOjOpyrrsT op Tin: Basic Cosifen-satiov Stkcctcre 

Assjgnnjent of relative values to potUiont in the organization structure 
rests on the following premises: 

• Basic (minimum) compensation !e%-el$ can be determined for posi- 
tions at cadi le%-el of the structure. 

• The number of basic compensation les'els will cor r espond to the 
number of Ie%'els in the structure (usually not more than six). 

• Suhie%-els can be established and compensation detemuned, as 
needed, to pros-ide for differences fa value of positions found at a 
gii’ea Ici-el of the structure. 
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Basic compensation will increase from the lowest to the highest re- 
sponsibility level. 

The difference between base salaries will be progressively greater at 
each consecutive level in the hierardiy, from lowest to highest. 

Base salaries at each level of the organization structure will relate 
consistently to base salaries at every otlter level through use of an 
index. 

The compensation index will be based on a reference level within the 
administrative compensation structure rather than on some externa] 
criterion, such as teachers’ salaries. 


EsTASusinKC A Befebence Level ron the 
COMPESJSATIOV STROenmE 

U Is generally recognized that salaries of administrators are constantly 
compared with the earnings of other personnel, both \rithin and outside 
of the organization. The inevitability of sucii comparisons by administra- 
tors, policy makers, other members of the organization, and the general 
public leads not unnaturally to a desire to rationalize or to formalize link- 
age of compensation plans for administrators with those designed for en- 
tirely different sets of conditions. 

Some compensation plans that have been devised for school adminis- 
trators, for example, arc linked by an index, or ratio, with salaries of other 
professional personnel. One consequence of this relationship is that fluc- 
tuations in the sahries used for reference are almost inevitably followed 
by adjustments in the salaries of administrators, regardless of the justifi- 
cation for such changes. Although the logic of these interrelationships is 
open to question, the practice is deeply rooted in tradition. Followng are 
some of the bases which have been identiBed in the literature for deter- 
mining administrative salaries. 

• Average salary of classroom Icadiers. 

• Scheduled salary of teacher with specified experience, e.g., fi\’e j-ears. 

• Highest scheduled teacher’s salary. 

• Minimum scheduled teacher's salary. 

• Salary administrator would earn on teachers’ schedule. 

• Maximum of teacher class for which administrator would qualify. 

• Regional norms of administrative salaries. 

Althougli there can be little argument that bench marks such as the 
foregoing are useful In arriving at realistic and equitable compensation 
levels for administrators, the question is whether they need to be made 
an integral part of the plan. We propose here to develop an index salary 
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plan for sciool administrators whiti has intenial integrity, Le^ one in 
srhicb the reference base is interna] and in which the elements are related 
to one anodjer ihroagb an intend ty'stem of ^nlaes rather than by refer- 
ence to nnrelated criteria. Once the internal relatioaships within the ad- 
ministrative salary stnjctnre haw been established, the sj'slem can be re- 
ferred directly to the martetplace, or to such external data as may be 
required for fiscal validation. In short, this means that adjustments to 
marhet conditions can be made for any position, while maintaining the 
same relatiw \*alues atooDg all positions. The ultimate test of its validity 
will be the extent to which the compensation plan for administrators con- 
tributes to attracting and retaining an adequate supply of competent ad- 
ministrative personnel- 
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EsTAPUstri-va ^’ACurs row Posrrioxs 

When the compensation plan h Imkrd to positions in the organization 
structure, it jj necessar)’ both to establisli a base and to provide for indi* 
udital advancement at eaclj level. TIic purpose of establishing position 
values is to lint compensation to the organization .structure by establish- 
ing base salaries for each level, salaries con)mcnsurate svitli the amount 
and kinds of responsibility inherent in the positions at each level. The 
linkage is maintained by use of a compensation index that expresses the 
relationship between the base salary at any level and the base salars' at 
the lowest level. 

Tlie basis for the compensation index to be developed in this section is 
illustrated in the six-level com{)cnsa(ion struclure in Figure 12.7. As 
shown, the differences in position values among responsibility levels are 
not uniform. The difference Ijclwcen the fourth and fifth levels ( Principal 
and Assistant Principal) is hs'ice as great as the difference between the 
fifth and sixth Ie\-cls (Assistant Principal and Coordinator). Tlie differ- 
ence between the third and fourth levels (Director and Principal) is 
three limes as great as between the fifth and sixth, and so on. It should 
be obvious that the difference in position values at the highest and lowest 
level Is the sum of these differenees, and (hat at any level the amount by 
which the position value differs from that at the lowest level can be com- 
puted as a fraction of that total. For example, in the compensation struc- 
ture in Figure 12,7, the sum of differences is 15. The difference in value 
between the fifth and sixth levels fs l/i5 of the total, between the fourth 
and sixth lex'cls 3/15 or 1/5 of the total, and so on, until at the top level 
all of the difference is accounted for. 

From the foregoing conceptualization it is possible to construct a model 
for deriving snJarr/ md/n’S based on any salary range and on any number 
of responsibility levels. Tlie procedure is illustrated in Table 12.1. 


How Is the Relative Worth of Administrative 
Positions Translated into Dollar Values? 

Having established base salaries for positions at tlie top and bottom 
responsibility levels of the administrath’e salary structure, having deter- 
mined the number of levels and sublev-ek comprising the structure, and 
having assigned to each a relative value through the use of the compensa- 
tion index, it is possible to translate position %-alues into dollar values. Tlie 
emphasis in this section is on the transformation of responsibility levels 
to dollar values through the use of the compensation index developed in 
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Table 12.1. A method is shown in Table 12.2 for establishing base salaries 
for administrative personnel at each level of responsibility. Tlie illustra- 
tions include computations based on differing assumptions as to the refer- 
ence point, range, and number of levels in the compensation structure. 
Establishing ranges of dollar values for each rcsponsibilitij level, so as to 
provide for differences in contributions of individuals to the purposes of 
the organization, will be discussed subsequently. 

As illustrated in Table 12.2, the transformation of position s'alues to 
dollar values is achieved by multiplying the base salary at the lowest 
level by the compensation Index at each les’el and sublevel, until all posi- 
tion v’alues in the org.ani 2 ation structure liave been accounted for. As a 
preliminary to the conversion process, a simple check of the calculations 
used to establish llie compensation index is worth performing. Because 
the compensation index is based on the ratio of the highest to the lowest 
salary base, both of which were selected as starling points, the product 
of the compensation index at the highest level and the base salarj' at the 
lowest level of the compensation structure should closely approximate" 
tlie base salary for the highest position. 


How (s the Economic Worth of Individuals 
Assigned to Administrative Positions Determined? 

Up to this point, the focus of developing a compensation plan for ad- 
ministrative personnel has been limited to methods of determining the 
values of positions svithin the organization structure, and to devising com- 
pensation plans consistent sWtJi those values. In this section, means will 
be explored whereby the compensation plan can be used to provide for 
differences In the contributions of individual administrators to organiza- 
tion purposes, 

A number of reasons have been advanced for augmenting the basic 
salaries of individuals who render service to organizations. These include 
differences in amount of formal preparation for the position, work load 
assigned^ effectiveness in contributing to organization goals, length of ex- 
perience on the |ob, and preWous sendee to the organization. Begardless 
of the bases selected for supplementing the salaries of administrators in 
accordance with their individual worth, there is general agreement that 
such payments are justified by (1) increased satisfaction of the employee 
resulting from recognition by the mganizalion of his contribution to its 
purposes,' and (2) improved capability of the organization to attract, re- 
tain, and develop those individuals wdio contribute to its purposes. 

«Thc xesitlt of this calculation may not equal precisely die original value selected, 
because of rounding errors encountered In using the index. 
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Once the dedsion has been made by die organizatioD to provide at 
eadi level of the compensation structure a ^•stematic plan for rewarding 
individual contributions, questions such as the following will arise: 

• Wbat criteria shall be employed as a basis for awarding addends 
to the basic salar)’? 

• ‘Which addends should be automatic? AVhidi nonautomatic? 

• Wbai should be the number and size of each land of addend? 

• How should the numher and size of addends relate to position value? 

» How should the number and size of addends relate to purposes? 

• How tan ohjw^ivrt)- be obser\*ed in awarding addends? 

• How can the requir«nent of flenbiUty he reconciled with the re- 
quirements oi equity? 

• IVhat limits should he imposed on the maximum salary? Should such 
limits be absolute? 

Once the dedsioa has been made to pros-ide at each level of the com- 
pensation structure a sj’stematic plan for linldng fiscal recognition of each 
administrator to his past, present, and future worth to the organization, 
at least three kinds of decisions need to be made. These relate to the de- 
terminants to be <xnpIoyed to indicate tbe valoe of the mas; the fiscal im- 
portance to be accorded to each detenninant; and the size, number, and 
frequenq' of fiscal addends to be incorporated in the salary plan. 


DrrcRMiNAKTS OF TttE *^1 as Vajlc^ 

There are at least four factors about which decisions need to be made 
in designing the measure of 'man value." These rnclude professional 
preparation, experience, qualify of performance, and intralecel responsi- 
bihty. Practice varies in school ^’sterns throughout tbe nation with regard 
to the emphasis given these four factors, ^^'hich factors to include and 
what emphasis is given to each factor is a matter to be decided locally, 
but certain obser\’alions should be oade on the issues involved in making 
decisions on the four factors. These are discussed in the text foUowing- 

The Preparation Factor. Tbe general trend in certification requirements 
for school administrators since mid-cenhiiy,' community demand for 
greater professional effectiveness, and the establishment of preparation 
requirements in position girides have altered somewhat the time-honored 
practice of placing hcasy emphasis upon the preparation factor as a sal- 
arj" determinant during, rather than prior to, emplovsnenL The reasoning 
behind this change is that the position guide ca ffs for, and tbe basic salar)' 

A master s degree is now resjtjired for the pnnapalship in a majority of the states. 
In many s^ioo] systems it is a mimmain rwjQiretnent for any administrative psitiem. 
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schedule conipeasatcs for, prcjnratlon at the lime of eni]iloyment. Tliis 
line of reasoning holds that ihe salary plan should be so designed, espe- 
cially ot the upper levels of ihe odininistrativc hierarcljv. lhat salaries are 
adequate to resvard preparalww at tlie time of emplo^Tnenl, rather than 
during the )’ears of sefs^ce. Preparation, so goes the logic, is needed at 
the lime of assignment to important administrative pasitions, and should 
be paid for at (hat lime, 

Tliis is not to contend that rewards for preparation during service or 
for preparation beyond the level specified tn* the position guide should be 
exclitdctl from the compematlon plan. Tlic point is lhat preparation 
should be considered in determining addends to basic salaries only to the 
extent lhat It has not l>cen included as a determinant of the b.isic s.alary 
stnicturc developed earlier. Tlie example following (Figure 12.8) illus- 
trates n system of addends for preparation which is based on minimum 
speciBwIioiw set forth in position guides and on specified preparation 
Jes'els ftej-ond the minimum, ivAleA the position incumbent is encouraged 
to attain. 

The Experience Factor. Tlie problem of how much emphasis should be 
given to administrative experience as a salat)' dctermin.nnt is as ul)fqut* 
tons as the prcp.aration issue, ^fos^ administrative positions at the upper 
level of the structure require experience, and this clement is generally 
written Into position guides. At the lower levels, opi>ortunity should be 
provided for promising individuals to acquire experience in administra* 
tlve positions ns a means of professional development. Ccrtalnh’ the or- 
ganization has both a responsibility and an opportunity to provide admin- 
istrative experiences to further the development of potentially capable 
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individuals. The trouble with many of the plans for compensating admin- 
istrators is that the experience factor is given greater emphasis than the 
performance or effectiveness factor. With the advent of the ratio differen- 
tial schedule, the experience factor is losing its appeal in compensation 
plans. One explanation for this trend is that the ratio plan appears to he 
more effective as a device for developtog equ/taWe and adequate admin- 
xstraliv'e pay schedules than the use of separate factors sudi as prepara- 
tion and experience. 

The Performance Factor. Although indmion of a performance factor in 
compensation plans for school administrators is probably the exception 
rather than the rule, there is growing Interest in and me of appraisal as a 
tool for contributing to organizational purposes and individual staff de- 
velopment. It is an organizational expectation that an individual’s per- 
formance will contribute, increasingly with experience, to goal realiza- 
tion. WTien this is the case, provision for its recognition should be 
incorporated in the compensation plan. For school districts that include 
a performance factor in the compensation plan, it is suggested that the 
appraisal procedure be linked to the position responsibilities specified in 
the position guides. Performance appraisal can be specific, objective, and 
relevant to individual as well as organizational needs. Essential elements 
in the appraisal process are: (1) determining goals; (2) settiog perform- 
ance standards and; (3) measuring progress toward goals and realization 
of standards. Both goals and performance standards should be acceptable 
and meaningful to appraiser and appraisee, and should be limited in 
number, unambiguous, stated in operational terms, amenable to measure- 
ment, and attainable. The emphasis here is on lioldng the compensation 
plan to the organizatioris goal structure through the appraisal process. 
Performance appraisal is focused on improving the effectiveness of each 
position incumbent; it is not intended as a punitive measure or as a device 
to hold dowm costs of the compensation plan. 

The Intralevel Kesponsibilily Factor, Sometimes differences in the diffi- 
cultj* of work performed at a given compensation level require that ad- 
justments be made to preserve equity in the salary plan. For example, the 
size of the professional and service staff for whom a principal is responsi- 
ble may vary widely within a sdiool sptem. The impact of such differ- 
ences is primarily on the individual, but it relates also to the capacity of 
the organization to attract, retain, reward, and develop those who con- 
tribute to its purposes. 

One wav- of recognizing the differences in work loads that are imposed 
on administrators is to provide a series of addends, graduated in accord- 
ant with the number of adults whose wx>rk be is responsible for super- 
vising. This method of adjusting compensation is incorporated in the 
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summar)' compensation plan illustnitcd in Table 12.6, followinc its intro- 
duction in Table 125. 

Another basis for au-arding addends for differences in work loads con- 
sists of varuations in size of the attendance unit for which the administra- 
tor is responsible. Pupil enrollment, av-erage daily membership, and the 
Kfce are indirect measures of such responsibility. 


Tabic 12.3. Schedule of Itni't CompUiity AilJtnds for 
Principa}!, CoodcilU Sehoal Syrtem 


Unit ComplfTil!/ 
{Standard Seort)* 

Sumiierrif 

PrinfipaU 

A ddend to Putt Salary 
{Per ceni) 

VI or more 

a 


84-Sl 

1 


"6-53 

a 


CS-78 


7 

co-c? 

s 


52-S9 

.. 

S 

«-5l 

1 

4 

30-43 

- 

3 

2S4W 


2 

20-27 

3 

I 

10 orim 

1 

0 


* Composite eUnd-trd acorc. baaed on tbe fotlor^ing facton; 
Number of pmfeational etafl. 

Numfier of nonprofiiiaionid ataff. 

PaeuUp experience. 

Number and types of apccia] proicnuna. 

Pupil membership. 

iVr rent of pupila from Imr-ioopme families. 

Number of nan-Eofclish-epcaking pupils. 
rupil turnover rate. 


Perhaps the best method of determining differences in responsibility 
among administrators who are directly (prindpals) or indirectly (city 
regional superintendents ) responsible for attendance units is the multiple- 
factor measure of school comp?e.sity. The indicator that Is used might in- 
clude /actors for school sire, number and qualifications of staff, social and 
economic condition of pupils, pupil health, learning potential, and 
achievement. Although multiple-factor measures of the attendance-unit 
work load are more difficult to devise and to use than single-factor meas- 
ures, they are in operation in some scIkwI districts and can be readily 
adapted to use in a systematic compensation plan. Table 12.3 illustrates 
one method whereby weighted compodle-slandard scores, derived from 
pupil membership, staff size and experience, curriculum complexity, and 
socioeconomic factors, might be linked to adjustments in the base salary 
of attendance unit administrators. 
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Selecting Elements in tiie Compensation Range 

In order to iUiistrate the appUcation of the “man value factors just 
described, let us assume that the Goodvjlle school system plans to adopt 
an index compensation stmeture based on a reference level of $13,000 
and six position levels. Principals within the system are on a uniform sal- 
ary schedule, and all are employed for 12 months. The Board of Educa- 
tion has determined that it can support total payments for administrators 
maximum salaries equal to 45 per cent in excess of base salaries. It has 
decided to preser\’e the values incoirporated in the basic salary structure 
by basing the salary range at each position Jes’el on the same fixed per- 
centage of the base salary. 

In selecting the elements to be used in determining addends to base 
salaries, the Goodville Board decides to limit its choice to those three 
which relate most closely to Us purposes. After listing in order of im- 
portance a number of possible factors for inclusion in the plan, the three 
determinants of compensation for individual administrators shemm in 
Table 12.4 are selected. 


Determining tiie REtATn'E Economic Worth of Elements 

IN THE COMFENSATION RaNCE 

Haring previously set a limit for individual compensation equal to 45 
per cent of the base salary at each position level, the Goodville Board 
is faced with the problem of how to allocate its resources among elements 
it has selected for inclusion in the compensation plan. The Boards de- 
cision on this problem, shown in Table 12.4, indicates the relative im- 
portance of each salary component. For example, one-fourth of the total 
weight (S/12) is devoted to addends for preparation, one-third (4/12) 
to addends for responsibility, and the remainder (5/12) to addends for 


Tatic 124. DrnVdii'on of Salary Addenda Baaed on Compeneafion 
Deitrminantt lt% ihe CoodciQe ScKoof Syttem 
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Compfruiatim 

IMerminani 
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liank Order 

of 

Importanct 

w 

Atbilrary 

Wtight 

U) 

Per ce»l 
of 

Base Salary* 

(sy 

Drrtmllon 

Perlormanee 

HespOfwibility 

Preptratvin 

Tola! Weight 

1 

3 

5f») 

4(b) 

3(c) 

i2(ctl 

15% 

12% 

457o 

a/d X .45 
b/d X .45 
c/d X 45 


• Value# adju»u4 to multiple* of 3%. 
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performance. These portions, it nill be noted, vary from about 12 to 18 
per cent of tljc base salar)*. 


DirniRMiNiNC THE Size and NoxtsEn or Addends Comprising 
THE Compensation Range 

Tlie size and number of addends which the Goodville Board can grant 
to its administrative personnel are limited by Its previous decision as to 
how large n proportion of its salarj* etpenditurcs «’ill be devoted to the 
compensation elements selected. Assuming a base salary of $17,500 for 
principals, for ccample, the percentages sliow-n in column four of Table 
12.-I are translated in three steps into dollar equivalents, as illustrated in 
columns one tljrough three of Tabic 125. 


Table 12.5. Drrehpmfnt of Solan/ for PrineipaU 


Step t 

Silttl DtUrminanU, 

S*l Maximum fdmitt 

SirpS 

Sdtet Aulotfutlie AdJtndt, 
rMerminr Siu and 
Kumttr 

Step 9 

SrUet h'enaulomalie 
AddtnHt, Dr/crmf>ie5t<s 
onrf A'umAff 

Base Salary 117,500 
MMlmuni Addends 



A. Petfermanet 


.VoROutomatile 

Verernt IS% 


6at3% 

Amount $3,150 


$525 to $3,150 

B. lietponsibilUv 

Automatie 


Per cent \S% 

Sat S'i 


Amount S2,C3S 

$325 to $2,625 


C. /’frparotjort 

Aufomolie 


I’rrcenl ]2% 

6% for Doctorate* 


Amount $2,100 

D. Total 

Per cent -45^ 

Amount 

Sf,050 



• No ftddend is provided for master'* dopw, which is a position prererjuisite. 


Thanslatinc Co.mpensatio.v Pfwtw into I.vomDOAt Salaries 

As ever)' administrator knows, the best of ideas and plans can be of 
little practical value to the organization until they are put into action. 
However wcH-dcsigned a compensation plan is, it must be adopted for- 
mally b)' the board of education and incoiporafcd info the annual, or 
preferably the long-term, budget. Even when these steps are completed, 
the plan is by no means self-administering. Changes occur daily in every 
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organization- PeopJe enter and leave ihe sj'stem. Positions are added and 
eliminated. Promotions and dismissals arc to be expected. Entire sabr)‘ 
programs, or parts thereof, become outmoded. Thus, the chief executive 
and his staff need to view administration of the compensation plan as a 
cj'clic operation, to be dealt with anew wth the preparation of ea^ 
budget. 

The mechanics of the plan should be simplified and quantified to the 
point where thej* are readily understood and can be utilized to calculate 
the impact of the salaries on indisiduals as well as on the annual budget- 
Table 12.6 has been included to illustrate how data for the compensation 
plan under discussion might be organized and anal^-zed for a given 
school sjstem. 

An example of the manner in which the sabrj' of a given administrator 
would be calcubted from the data and formula in Table 12.6 will serve 
to clari^’ the operation of the pbn. Assumption I covers the automatic 
elemCTts in the plan; Assumption II, the nonautomaU’c element. 

l. Automatic Components of the Plan 

• Posib'on LA ^1 (High School Principal) is responsible for a total 
staff of 57, which entitles him to three addends of G per cent of the 
base salary* of S16,600 [Responsibility Fraction (R) = .09]. 

• LA 4-1 possesses an earned doctorate, which entitles him to two 
increments of 6 per cent for pteparab'on bejond the minimum 
(MA.) specified for the position [Preparadoa Fraction (P) — 
. 121 . 

• Summing the automatic increments: 

R (Responsibility addend) = $16,600 X .09 = $1494 
P (Preparation addend) * $16,600 X .12 = $1992 
Total Automatic Increments $G4S6 

n. fionaulomaiic Component of the Plan (Q) 

• lA 4-1, over a period of years has earned three addends of 5 per 
cent for quality of ser>’ice [Qualit}' Performance Fraction (^) == 
.15]. Q (Quality Performance Addend) = $16,600 x .15 = $2490 

m. Total Solan/ 

• lA 4-1 is entitled to the base sabry for the position (B) plm 


R+P + Q 

B (Base Salai)') = $16,600 

R (Respoasibilitv* Fraction) = 1,494 

P (Preparation Fraction) = 1,992 

Q (Qualit)’ Performance Fraction) = 2,490 

Total Salary $22,576 


Eadi school org aniz ation must decide what kind of salary structure it 
is able to implement and maintain. Working through the design sum- 
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marized in Table 12.6, and using the same or a modified set of assurnj^ 
b'ons, helps planners to dedda whether the consequences produced by 
the proposed structure are preferable to those yielded by the one in 
operation. The core of the proposal discussed herein is to establish a 
method for determining the relative value of administrative positions, for 
establishing position guides to secure competent personnel to occupy the 
positions, and for arranging salaries so that they arc equitable svithin 
and between structural levels, and externally competitive \vith those of 
other systems. These are among the tests that any salary plan proposed 
to the governing body should meet* 


Service Personnel 

Until recent years, the problem of compensation for sendee pereonnel 
has been characterized fay public and adminbtrative inattention/ Various 
explanations for this h.ive been offered. 

• Lack of funds to assure economic satisfaction to all personnel on the 
pa>ToII. 

• Selection of personnel by political considerations. 

• Dual or multiple administrative control, which is not conducive to 
unified planning. 

• Small school districts \vith few service personnel, 

• Available labor supply. 

• Absence of collective negotiations. 

» General undervaluation of the role of these emploj’ees. 

• Employment of part-time or retired personnel to perform certain 
service function.?. 

Plans now in operation for determining the economic and social worth 
of service personnel are, for the most part, less than satisfactory because 
they arc not designed systematically. The value of school property with 
whidr service personnel are enlnzsted frequently amounts to millions of 
dollars. Their efforts are vital to the health and safety of school children. 
Tlicir character, conduct, and cffectiv'encss influence the entire school 
operation. 

A positive personnel program should be established for service person- 

*Fot a more detailed discussion of compensation pUnninR for jcbool administra- 
tive penonreJ, sec WiJlbro H. Casteiter and Riehard S. Jletsler. riannhg l!ic Finan- 
cial Cempenjtfrfen cf School AdmMrtsafhe Fcnortnel {rhibdflplila. Fa.: Graduate 
School of Education, Uniivnity el Peniif^haRta. 1974). 

•Sm-lce penonnel generally include sesnvUrtal, cJcrfcsl, traiwportafion, seewrffy, 
maintenance, opcr.ition, and food-wrvfce empfoym. 
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ncl for several reasons. Public education seclcs in these employees the 
same abilities sought by other occupational enterprises. If education 
hopes to attract personnel of high caliber, it must be prepared to compete 
for their services in an open labor market. The principles for developing 
a sound compensation structure arc considered to be as applicable to 
service personnel as to professional personnel. Techniques for imple- 
menting these principles in a sound pay plan for service personnel differ 
in certain ways from those employed in preparing a single-salary sched- 
ule for professional personnel. Tlus is owing in large measure to the 
variety of occupations, levels of training, and diversity of functions per- 
formed by service personnel. 


Position Classification 

The foundation of an effective compensation plan for service employees 
is the position classification concept. Essentially, this scheme is based on 
the assumption that there should be equal pay for equal work. Steps in 
the position classification plan include 

• Making a detailed analysis of each position, especially duties and 
responsibilities involved. 

• Assigning each position to an appropriate class. 

• Stating the duties and requirements of each position. 

• Establishing qualification standards to fill the position. 

• Setting salary ranges for positions In a given category or classification. 
The steps outlined provide the framework within which the position 

classification plan is formulated. Techniques and procedures of position 
classification have been subject to extensive experimentation during the 
past three decades, both in government and industry. 

In summarizing, it should be mentioned that the way out of chaos and 
expediency in compensating service personnel is to shape an instrument 
that will assist administration in formulating salary and wage policies. 
The classification idea provides a useful tool for this purpose. It has the 
advantage of 

• Providing a systematic basis for establishing salary and wage differ- 
entials for the various classifications. 

• Serving as the basis for expression of fiscal policy for service em- 
ployees. 

• Being a valuable planning aid, especially in the preparation of cur- 
rent and long-term budgets. 

• Being a useful control device in that salaries and wages are not sub- 
ject to manipulation. 

• Providing a means for appraisal of compensation equity among po- 
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sitions within a given dass, and anwng the several classes. II also 
nialtcs possible appraisal of the plan in relation to prevailing rates 
in other areas and occupations. 

■ Forming the basis for recruitment, selection, and promotion for serv- 
ice personnel. 

• Removing administration of service personnel from the expediency 
level and raising it to one of direction and control. 

• Promoting economy and efficiency in that it is designed to employ 
only the number of employees needed to perform the services, and 
to attract and retain personnel competent to perform them. 

• Clarif)’ing relationships within the school organization, because 
duties and responsibilities are clearly defined. 

One of the difficulties in developing a compensation plan for service 
employees is (hat of controlh'ng expenditures so that they do not seriously 
affect the salary levels of professional employees. Tliis possibility can be 
minimized by careful planning, which involves the following. 

Emphj/rnenl of service personnel solely on (lie basis of established 
need. Tills approach is not as obvious os it sounds, It involves, primarily. 
Job analyses to determine the work to be done and the number of per- 
sonnel required to perform the tvork. It also entails studies to determine 
whether certain types of work can be performed more economically by 
speci.'il contract tlian by regularly employed personnel. 

Sound recruitment and setccHon procedures. Although this subject has 
been treated in detail in Chapter 6. it should be noted here that recruit- 
ment and selection procedures that attract competent individuals, espe- 
cially those xvith multiple skills, may help to minimize outlays for service 
personnel, and at the same time provide essential services. 

^fax^mfm utilization of personnel. Carefully planned work schedules, 
labor-saving equipment, effective employee supervision, and training 
opportunities are a few of the many practices employed to secure maxi- 
mum returns from expenditures for service personnel. 


Struefuring fhe Compensalion of Service Personnel 

Figure 12.9 and Table 12.7 have been induded to illustrate the kinds 
of decisions involved in developing a salary or wage structure for service 
personnel. Figure 12.9 has been designed to illustrate a structure that 
includes all service personnel. Tlie focus of Table 12.7 is on the design of 
a separate structure for secretarial and clerical personnel. The major 
points of interest in Figure 12.9 and Table 12.7 may be summarized as 
follows. 
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Figure 12.9. Anatomy of salai}* stnicture for service personnel^ Middletown 
school s)Tt«n. 


• The tipper and lower limits of each salary iotnval in tl* left band column are com- 
puted by BiidtipiTiBg the Lp pe r and lower limits of the neit lower interval by 1.1 
(a 105v increase). 

1 The upper and lower Ihmb of each salary mterval far the right band cnlomn are de- 
termiaed by raultiplj-ing the correspoading values in the left hand column by 30 .« 
(3 percent of base salary X 10 j-eais). 


The compensation of service personnel can be stnictxired by a series 
of calculations wbi<ii includes using pay differentials for different 
position levels, using labor-marVet s^ai}' indicators to price the 
structure, and using a salary range for each salary class or grade 
included in the structure- If two structures are d ee med necessary, 
the concepts in Table 12.7 can be emploj’ed to establish both a salary 
and a wage structnre for personnel in each categorj*. Either plan 
(Figure 125 or Table 12.7) can be used to de\-eIop a comprehensive 
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structure (or all service pentmnel, or a special structure for a se- 
lected personnel category. 

• The lev decision points im-olved in establishing a salaiy g 

structur'e. as illustrated ir. Figure 12.9, include the rruruber oi 
grades or classes to include in the structure, the nuniber of annral 
salars’ steps, the base salary or wage rates for each class, the 
increase per annum, the range of saUrics between the top ' 

tom classes, and the percentage spread within as well as be 

• Personnel are assigned to salai}' classes or grades on the basis of the 
N-alue placed by the organization on the position thej' occupv. 

• Personnel are placed on. and progress through, the ® 

compensation scale on the bases of criteria established by ^ 
ministration. These may include such factors as responsibilit} , per 
formance, erperieocc, and s'alue to the organization.** 

• Compensation groups, classes, or grades can be fess'cr or 
merotis than those illastratcd in Figure 12.9 and Table 12. i . Simi ^ 
the number of steps in the structure and the pay differentials 
bveen and srilhin the grades can be shaded to meet the needs of e 
school ssstem.** 


Summary 

In chapter attention has been focused on prindples and methi^ 
of resolring problems connected with the compensation of administratis e 
and sersice personnel. 

Beyond the basic requirements for am* compensation plan (compen- 
sation is related to contribution; compensation is internally consistent, 
eitemally competitive; and compensation administration is perceived b) 
personnel to be rational and fair), pay structures for instructional, sersn^ 
and administrative personnel Affer in sesoral waj-s. Not only do the 
conceptual, tedmical, and interpersonal sldlls required of these three 
groups differ; the activities relating to the worl performed range from 
Tnr^Tmal labor to hi^y complex planning and decision-maldng. 

The compensation of executive positions is of significance because the 


** For a comprebeesh-e treatment of position and job evaluation as it retates to 
co e rpenatioa. see Joseph J. Famnlaro, Ed, Hendbeok of ilodem Fertormel Adrun- 
isiroiion (New YoA: McCraw-Hil! Boole Company, 1972), Part 8. 

“ For a ducuTWion of comenion bom hooHy to salaried methods of csjmpensat^ 
service per s o ao el, see Harold W, Dases. Corefemporo/y CoUeetHo Bargaining, Srd ed- 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prer.tice-Hall, Inc, 1972), Chap. 10. 
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results the system achieves are lilcely to reflect the contribution of execu- 
tives rather than the contributions of diose in lower-level positions. 

The concept of organization structure can be used effectively in plan- 
ning administrative compensation because equity in pay demands that 
all persons should be rewarded for the level of work they are employed 
to perform. Effective analysts of the organization structure, and the rela- 
tive worth of positions comprising it, can be facilitated by the use of four 
structural planning tools — the position guide, organization chart, struc- 
tural analysis diagram, and compensation scattergiam. The precision vvitb 
which positions in the administrative hierarchy are described, titled, and 
related to each other will have a significant bearing on the acceptance, 
operation, and lifespan of the compensation plan. In short, organization 
planning is an important antecedent to compensation planning. 



CHAPTER 13 


Collective Negotiations and 
the Personnel Function 


The twentieth century has been referred to as the second 
sitlon in the history of mankind. This period has been identine / 
Boulding as the time of the transition from civilized to postcW ^ 
society ‘ The magnitude, rate, and scope of change in the affairs or man 
during this era have been imprcccdenled. Vast changes are taVing 
not only in science and technolo^, but in social institutions as well, in- 
cluding modifications in the moral, religious, aesthetic, political, eco- 
nomic, and educational aspects of life. Educational institutions have ro 
been excluded from this upheaval. At no time has the ferment in edu- 
cation been more dramatic than during the 196Cfs. It was then tha 
teachers began to organize extensively in protest against employmw 
conditions. The movement has since led to demands for better salaries, 
protection from physical assault, economic security, freedom frorn pa- 
ternalism, and the right to participate in decisions affecting the conditim’* 
under which school personnel work. 

The institutional revolution, inherent in the current transition, has been 
viewed by many with disbelief. Many boards of education have looke 
with incredulity upon the use of collective negotiations by teachers to 
resolve their grievances. Further, they have been stunned at the thoug ^ 
of having to deal >vith several types of unions or associations, representmg 
both professional and service personnel. Application of collective negot^ 
ations techniques to school affairs has made it necessary for board an 
school administrators to adjust to new and changing roles in determining 
conditions of employment. School systems have been forced to master 
collective negotiations procedures, just as they have learned to deal ivith 
other educational and organizational problems imposed upon them by ® 
changing social order. In this diapter we shall focus on one facet of 
collective negotiations — the process bij ichich they are conducted. Even- 
tually, the collective negotiations process will probably be employed 

* Kenneth Boulding, The Sfeonfng of the Ticentieth Century {New York: Harper & 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1964), 2. 
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universally in conaucting school employee relations, and «'ill require 
adaptations of school district administrative machinerj’. This assumption 
underlies our treating the topic as a facet of the personnel function. The 
assumptions are also made that collective negotiations must be brought 
into the mainstream of school system planning, that new roles and re- 
sponsibilities will result from, and will be essential to, the operation of 
the process, and that attainment of organizational obj'ertives requires a 
positive approach to collective negotiations. 


Nature and Charactertsfks of Coileefive 
Negotiations in Public Education 

Collective negotiations may be defined as a process in which repre- 
sentatives of the school personnel meet wth roprcsentativcs of the school 
system to negotiate, jointly, an agreement defining the terms and condi- 
tions of employment covering a specific period of time. The following 
summary statements are intended to identify important characteristics of 
the collective negotiations process. It is useful to review these proposi- 
tions and to sho'v their relevance to the personnel function before going 
on to a discussion of the various steps involved in collective negotiations. 

• The major goal of unions or employee nssociatlons is to maximize 
opportunities and security for the membership. These include a 
higher standard of living, financial protection, position security, 
rights, and opportunity for adi’ancement. The main goal of the ad- 
ministration of a school system is to operate that system effecth’ely 
in. the public interest and to retain the authority and rights it needs 
to accomplish this purpose. Unions seek to restrict unilateral decision- 
making by the board of education, and to modify* decisions so (hat 
they are in accord with the needs and desires of Uie membership. 
The school system resists moves that appear to encroach upon its 
prerogatives. 

• Collective bargaining goes bi^’ond the v-allingncss of a board of edu- 
cation to hear from, listen to, or be consulted about conditiDu.s of 
employment. Collective negotiation means codeterminatlm of the 
terms of employment, which, when mutually agreed to, bind both 
ptirtles to those terms. 

• Formal acknowledgment (recognition) by the board of education of 
an employee organization to represent all employees of that juris- 
diction (members and nonjnembers) means acceptance by the board 
of the collective negotiations [mnciple. 

• Collective negotiation in the public sector gives (he public employee 
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the risht to participate, through his chosen 
determination of personnel polidcs and practices that a co 
tions of emp!o>-menta The extent of such participation and the pnna- 
pies and procedures governing its exercise arc matters or w 
satisfactory solutions are yet to be readied. i, K/, A 

• If more than one personnel association is recognized by the ^ru 
of education, each of the units separately designates its negobatm^ 
representative. Large school systems, for example, may 3\c on 
negotiating unit for teachers, one for maintenance personne , an 
one for* secretarial and clerical wiorkers. Coalition negotiation in 
volvcs a systemwide entity representing all personnel, even ou^ 
they belong to separate units. 

• Any negotiated agreement must be within the limits of the boar 

lawful authority. ^ 

• Even when the board adheres to the principles of collecti%'e negoti 
ations, it may receive the dews of individuals or of other personne 
groups not formally recogmzcd as negotiating units. Agreement ^ 
the terms and condiUons of employment, however, must be rwc 
with the representatives officially designated by the recognized ne- 


gotiating unit or units. 

Collective negotiation Imposes restrictions on both the school s)"** 
tem and the personnel association or union. Unilateral action is pt*" 
vented- The school sjitem must negotiate vvith the official negotiating 
unit or units. 

The collective negotiations process, as outlined in Figure 13.1, is one 
of se%'eral alternatives by which a contractual agreement between 
two parties can be negotiated. Adherence to the process obligates 
both parties to initiate and maintain bilateral procedures to resohe 
mutual organizational problems. Each grievance issuing from tne 


• Prenegocation Planning 

• Or^nizalion 

• NegoMtiOrrs Sirslegv 

« NcTjbnwns Tactics 
« lin pane Resolubon 

• Strike Preparnon 

• Contract Ayeement 

■ Contract CommunKstion 

• AdminntretiveTeam Irmruct'on 

► • Enatmg Agreement Review 

• Grievance Procedures 

• Contract Disputes Resolution 
Figure 13.1. Model of the cdJeclive negotiations process. 
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contract is an extension of the collective negotiations prinripJe 
through which both parties direct their efforts to establish terms and 
conditions of employment. 

• The collective negotiatioas process in a school sj'stem consists es- 
sentially of two subptocesses; agreement negotiation and Agreement 
adminislraiion. This is considerably different from otlier personnel 
processes in that it transcends the boundaries of the school system 
by its impact on Uie political, social, economic, and educational 
facets of local communities, the state, and nation. A collective negoti- 
ations agreement in New Yorlc, for example, ma)’ have far-reaching 
consequences for school systems across the state and nation. 

The ultimate goal of eolIecth*e negotiations is the establishment of a 
sound and stable relationship between the school system and its person- 
nel. Only by p.'u'ticipatiou of both parlies in resolution of disagreements 
and by the good faith of cither side in yielding to reasonable demands 
can this end be achieved. Adherence of the board to its responsibilities 
to constituents is another essential ingredient of harmonious personnel 
relationships. In the follosving sections let us examine l>ow personnel 
administration can be employed to fadlitate wholesome rehitionships 
between the board and personnel nnits. 


Collecftve Nogafiafions and the Personnel Function 

As the practice of collective negotiations extends (o increasing num- 
bers- of school systems throughout the nation, it becomes apparent that 
greater, attention must be given to organization or to reorganization of 
the personnel function. The increasing amount of work required of school 
sj-sfems in collective negotiations, as xx’ell as the elaboration of the per- 
sonnel function brought about by social change (social security, re- 
tirement, collateral benefits, public employment polic>’), have led to n 
recognition of the need for fully staffing the function in the central 
j}6mS}>b)Tj>tkfa of a jrbnol 

Um’ons often attempt to restrict the right of the administration to 
transfer, promote, demote, discipline, appraise employee performance, 
grant merit increases, or introduce staffing innox-ations. The personnel 
director in a scliool s)-stem that adheres to the collective negotiations 
principle xx-ill find that he cannot art unibterally to establish or adminis- 
ter certain personnel processes. Unions may Insist on codetermination of 
processes and procedures related lo manpower planning, compensation, 
appraisal, security, and organirattonal justice. Tlie imp.irt of coDertive 
negotiations on personnel processes Is therefore extensix-e. 
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As \vc examine tlie ri-lalinnsl«lp of the j>risonnfl function to the coh 
Icctive negotiations process, It Is ssorth rcmeml>erlng that negotiations 
result in economic decisions tfiat ha\r enofrnout lignificani^ tot 
school system, its personnel, its clients, and the community. Tliesc e 
cisions may have a profound effect on tlie extent to sshich aims o t e 
personnel function can Isc realired. 

The personnel function should Iw designed to facilitate the coliecti'c 
negotiations process and its xnhprocesses. rersnnnrl administration u 
conccnied not only with protecting the Inlercsti of the organijation so 
lliat cstahlished goals can be met, !»ut also sstfh t.nVing ads-antage of a 
opportunities in the collective negotiations process to satisfy the needs o 
individual staff memlwfs and to cteatc a framcworl: conducive to goa 
achievement. 

As will be shoss-n in the text follossang. there arc at least three mafW 
functions in collective negotiations winch the personnel ofRcc is responsi- 
ble for systematizing. Tlie first is that of axsrdinating or facilitating Ih- 
collective negotiations process, he., organizing and administering t le 
process so that problems can l>e idetitlficd. dealt with, and resolved. fr>' 
eluded here Is tiic coordination of central administration actlsaties re- 
lating to bargaining goals, strategies, and tactics. 

Tlie second function for wlilch the personnel cflicc exercises responsi- 
bility In collective negotiations is iJie systematization of collecting, re- 
fining. storing, rctricsing, and utilizing data essential to the conduct ol 
bargaining. Without availability of cuncnl and rclo-ant d.ata. serious 
conctrssion errors may result. 

Next, the personnel office is centrally involved in administering Ihe 
negotiated contract, Including the keeping of systematic records of ex- 
periences involved in contract Implementation, as well as the processing 
of gricv’anccs. 

The collective negotiations process Is closely inlenclaled with other 
processes included in the personnel function. Manpower planning, a* 
discussed in Chapter 4. is a primary area of concern for collective negoti- 
ations because it establishes Ihe future organization stnicturc, the num- 
ber of positions, rules for promotion-from-within, transfers, staff curtail- 
ment, and the nature of the work to be perfonned. Similarly, matters 
pertaining to salaries, wages, and collateral benefits are of prime concern 
to both parties in the negotiations process.* Security of professional per- 
sormel through tenure, academic freedom, retirement, termination, and 
protection from arbitrary treatment is another personnel process (sec 
CliaplcT 15) closely- related to the collective negotiations process. 

Collective negotiations also can be viewed as it relates to two other 

* AHen W. Smith, "Have CoIlecUve Negotiatiems Increased Teachers' Salaries?^ 
Phi Delta Knppm, 54:4 ( December 1972). 268. 
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facets of the personnel function. The process provides system and union 
personnel an outlet for the satisfadimr of various human needs, Including 
self-actualization and expression of needs for information, attention and 
recognition, independence, dominance, and achievement. Collective ne- 
gotiations could also provide a context within svhtch to improve the 
development of personnel, Nelson argues, for example, that the master 
agreement could exert the force necessary to enhance such growth, 
though this approach would require a shift in focus from development 
activities, which are designed to result in professional growth, to be- 
havioral changes or competencies as evidence of such growth.* 

Thus, the collective negotiations process, in its interrelationship with 
other processes, is not only an extensive and complex activi^; its proper 
conduct is essential to organizational e0ecliveness and unity. The school 
system has much to gain by staflSng the personnel office with individuals 
who are mature, intelligent, technically competent, and who arc oriented 
toward problem resolution and mission adiievement. 


External Forces and Collective Negotiations 

Since Us inception early in the third quarter of the riventieth century, 
the collective negotiations movement in public education has advanced 
from mere survival to legal recognition. However, many critical problems 
await resolution as the movement seelcs wider public acceptance. Becatise 
collective negotiation is conceived as one of several interrelated processes 
in the personnel function, let us look briefly at some of the forces external 
to the sy'stem which affect and engender issues and problems with which 
the process must be concerned. 


Public Poucv Framework 

Tlje obserration was made in Chapter 6 that employment in the public 
sector is governed to a considerate extent by public employment policy. 
Tlie same policy go^’enis the collective negotiations process. A majority 
of the states have enacted legislation that regulates in some manner the 
practice of teacher-scdjool board collective negotiations. Analysis of the 

* For a di«ussion of the personnel fuartton and need satisfaction, see Wendell 
French. The Pcnonnelitanagement Frocert.Srtied. (Horton; Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1074), 620. The relationship of cirflcctfw mfgotLnions and peocmncl develop- 
ment f» discussed In J. fl. Mclson, "CtoBcctho Barg?»loltig; An Instrument for Staff 
Development, “ Community and /uniiw Co^ge /«7Kfn<rf, 43:27 (October 1B72), 27. 
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enacted leBsIaUon indicates that state legislatures have focused upon Ae 
follcr.ving items: coverage, negotiating unit, representation, a 
tion, negotiable items, impasse and grieN-ance procedures, umam p 
tices, strike provisions, deadlines for reaching agreemen^ an ® . 

form of the agreemenL* passage from the Bhode Islan ea 

Arbitration Act tj-piEes legislative intent and brings into focus an 
resolved and basic difficultv’ in the collective negotiations process- 

Dedaration of pclicj' — Purpose. — In puisnaccc cf the duty imposed 
by the constitatHra to promcte public schools and to adopt all means 
saij' and proper to secure to Ibe people the advantages and opportum 
educatioo, the general assembly hereby declares that it recognizes to _ o 
a prcfesrion s^hich requires special educational qoalifications an ^ 
achieve lu^ quality education it is indispe^blc that good relations ens 
tween teaching personnel and sdiool committees. ^ 

It is hereby dedaied to be the public poLcy of this state to accord to 
£ed public school teachers the ri^t to organize, to be represented, to iseg 
profecjonaHy and to bargain on a collective basis with sdiool 
covering hours, salir>‘, v.-orting conditions and other terms of prof 
etaplojinent, provided, however, that sothicg contained ia this chapter 
be construed to accord to cctiCe d public school teachers the ri^t to ***p®’. 

Right to organize and bargain coDectively.— -The certified 
puhlie school sv-stem in any cit}*, town or regional sdiool district, sb^^ ' 
the ri^t to negotiate professlon^y and to bargain eoDeetively with their 
spective sdiool committees and to be represented bj’ an assodadon 
OTganiadoo ia such negotiation or eoGective bargaining concerning 
salaiy, wuriing conditions and all other terms and conditions of profess*®^ 
empk n tuei;t. For purposes of this diapter, certified teachers shall mean 
fied tearing perso nn el etn|^ojed in the pubL'c school systems in the state 
Rhode Island engaged in teaidbing dutks. Superintendents, assistant 
interrdests, principals and assistant principals are exduded from provide** 
cf this act* 

The foregoing citation from Rhode Island and legislation governing 
the collective negotiations process in public edneation brin^ into clear 
relief three premises. Thes' relate to external forces affecting the collec- 
tive negotiatjons process In public education: 

* Public pobc)' protec ts the right of sdiool personnel to orgaiii2e an^ 
to be represented in public negotiations. 

* EAsatsoa Cocmkiioo cf the Sutes. A Legulaior'i Guide to CoUectize Bar%<so~ 
bis in Eduedion. Boea r efa Brief. Vd. 3. No. 4 (Denw. Cc!o.: The Cotsaasdoc. 
1973). 

* Aa act Cl Ameminett cf mad m Addmon to TKle 2S cf the C«eral Laws F®" 

faded, “Labor aad La bo r Belitioes.“ as Amended, and Prmids!^ for the SettSero®^ 
cf Dsjsites Between CerfaSed Piddic School Teacbers and School Comaiitte**- 
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• Strikes by pubJicJy employed personnel are contrary to theories of 
state sovereignly. 

• Preserving the right to coUecth'e negotiarions u-ithout resort to the 
strike is a modem public-employment policy dilemma. Most law-s 
on public employment deny a right to strike, but they have this 
falling — they provide nothing in its place. 

It is also apparent from ewmination of governmental employment 
policies and actions that within less than a decade the collective negoti- 
ations process has undergone rapid and fundamental change, the cniv 
of which has been the movem«it from unilateralism to bilateralism and 
trilateralism. 


Big Education 

Another external force indirectly affecting (he collective negotiations 
process in the Individual school system is the increasing strength and 
militancy of national and state organizations of public s^ool personnel. 
It has been observed that the nation's three million teachers and edu- 
cators, together with their families, account for a larger segment of our 
population than the historically powerful farm block. Both state and 
national teacher organizations have stepped info the political arena, 
using funds to support candidates favorable to their interests. 

The majority of the nation’s teadiers are now covered by collective 
agreements. It must be assumed that teacher organizations will play an 
important role through the collective negotiations process in formulating 
and implementing personnel polides at the federal, state, and local levels. 
The increased political and legislative capability of teachers’ organiza- 
tions has brought about a shift in emphasis from passage of teacher 
welfare legislation to dealing with more fundamental problems, ranging 
from renovation of state school-support sfroctures to increasing repre- 
sentational capabilities at the local and regional levels. All of the fore- 
going indicate the demise of unilateralism in personnel administration. 


Us’toNS, Ptmuc EsTix>r, Public Pressuhcs 

Another external force that affects any collective negotiations process 
in the public sector is the body politic. Eveiy community depends for its 
effectiveness and quality of life upon its public ser^nnls— those who 
teach their children, make the water drinkable, remove the refuse, treat 
the svasle, deter crime, respond to emergencies, extinguish the fires, 
regulate the traffic, control pestilence, and collect the taxes. Unionization 
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of public employees has been accompanied by prolonged strikes, dis- 
ruption of services, and the dechne of unions in public esteem to the 
lowest point in nearly four decades, according to a Gallup poll* Public 
frustration about disruption of public sendees has led to pressures of 
various kinds; as a result, appeals to agencies external to the collective 
negotiations process are increasing. These include the courts, the gover- 
nor’s ofBce, the mayor’s office, the city council, and other governmental 
bodies in a position to bring relief when the public interest is endangered. 
In short, public dissatisfaction with disruption in public services has re- 
sulted in intervention by governmental agencies. Both the unions and the 
school systems must anticipate that the collective negotiations process 
will no longer be confined to two parties. 


The Cohectfve Negof/of/ons Process 

Let us turn now to the actual steps in the process by which the board 
of education and the authorized negotiating unit move from prenegoti- 
ations actiNities to a collective agreement. 

As illustrated in Figure 13.1, the process of collective negotiations 
consists of two stages, contract negotiationj and contract administration. 
A host of factors ^ect the conduct as well as the outcome of the col- 
lective negotiations process. It is hoped that the product will be an agree- 
ment satisfactory to both parties and conducive to a better school s)’stem. 
In order to realize this happy state of affairs, however, a well-defined, 
clearly understood, and properly functioning negotiations process is es- 
sential. On the other hand, the absence of a well-conceived collective 
negotiations process may have harmful effects on the school system’s 
ability to recruit personnel or to deal systematically >vith conflict. Pro- 
spective applicants for positions may dedde to reject employment in 
school 5)‘stems that have reputedly poor negotiations proc^ures, or in 
those that do not employ collective negotiations. Indistinct and ill-coa- 
ceived procedures are little better than none at all because of their 
potential for nurturing constant controversy’ and dissent 
We shall not be concerned here witii settling the multitude of issues 
related to collective bargaining in education.’ We are interested in de- 


• George Calhjp, “Public Ritirsg ol Labor Unions Now at Lowest Point in 57 
The CoDup Poll (PrincctoD. N.J.: Field Enterprtses, Inc., Janoaty 11. 1973). 
For a discussion of contemporary tenes related to collective negotiations, sec 
Msvon Licbennan, “Hw Futare o£ Collecttve Negotiations." Phi Delta Kappan. 53:4 
(Dmm^ 3971), 214-216. For an eztensrve discussion of mafor proviswo* of pro- 
posed lederal collective baigatmi^ statutes, as well as the antidpafed effects of such 
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fining the collective negotiations ^Toctss so that it will lead to more 
eiFectiv'e negotiations practices in local school s)’slems, in showing the 
impact of the collective negotiations process on the personnel function, 
and in clarifying the role of the personnel function in oolfective negoti- 
ations. Important as it is for boar^ of education to become familiar with 
the issues involved in collective negrrfiafions contrscls, it is equally neces- 
sar)' for them to develop techniques for settling the issues. Collective 
negotiation is a relatively new actmly to boards of educilion, and some 
have plunged in witliout first learning to sivim. Some of the undesirable 
aspects of negotiated settlements could haTC been avoided through prior 
acquisition and application of relevant knowledge. Although good teclj- 
niques ensure neither avoidance of conflict not mutually satisfactory 
agreements, they can contribute importantly to these ends. 


Contract Negotiations 

As illustrated in the model of the collective negotiations proces.s (Fig- 
ure 13.1 ), the first phase of the process is contract negotiation. Included 
in this sequence of events are various interrelated activities ntch os 
planning, organizing, developing strategy and tactics, impasse resolution, 
and strike preparation. Tlie discussion that follows deals with planning, 
including consideration of the following questions: \Miy is prenegoHa- 
tions phnning important? Wwt information is needed for prenegotiations 
planning? \Vhat types of plans should be prepared? What should be the 
system’s philosophy on negotiations relationships with the union? 


Importance of Planning 

Planning for negotiation is a continuous activity. It begins with the 
signing of an agreement in anliripatlon of the next negotiation. One of 
the major re.Tsons for the now' generally recognized need for greater plan- 
ning time is the complo.sity and number of Issues to be negotialecL Al- 
though economic issues, including salaries, wages, retirement, leaves of 
absence, group insurance, extra pay for extra wxirk, and compensation 
incentives usually constitute the core of agreement discussions, noncco- 


IfSlsJation on school personnel, see Education Omimlulon of the Sutes, A Lr^fsta- 
tart Guide to Collechve Bargaining lu Education. Research Rrief Vol. 3. No. 4 ( Den- 
ver. CnJo.r The ConrmiwroD. 197S). 37-*9.v»l«> M.vron Ueberman. 'NeRlected 
Issues In Fcdctal Public Emplojer CaUertive Bargaining: Legislation," T/w Schoel 
AdmMstraiar, BS-.B (June 1975), t&-17. 
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nomic issues such as organizational justice, performance appraisal, non- 
teaching functions, and class size have become equally important in the 
teaching profession. Moreover, the range of collateral benefits available 
to school system personnel has increased substantially in recent years. 
The list of benefits provided for sfJiool personnel promises to multiply 
as the number and amount of benefits increase in the private sector of 
the economy. Finally, many recent social issues related to education now 
require resolution at the bargaining table, especially those involving civil 
rights. Integration, decentralization, transfer of teachers to ghetto schools, 
and community control of local school attendance units are illustrative 
agenda items. Accordingly, the need for sophistication at the bargaining 
table, based on extensive and careful preparation, is no longer a de- 
batable matter for boards of education; boards are aware of the time 
needed to gather facts, relate them to issues, decide strategy, and com- 
plete budget planning after contract settlement. 


PiiiLosoPincAL Bases of CouxenvE Necotiatioss RELATtoNsmps 

Structuring the school system's planning for its relationship svith a 
union should be an integral pail of the design for achieving the basic 
goals of the organization. Tims, attaining the long-term system goals 
requires a positive philosophy of collective negotiations. Tbe kinds of 
bargaining relationships that might obtain during the negotiations proc- 
ess have been described by Walton and McKersie in this fourfold analyti* 
cal framework: 

DWfilniticc bargaining: Coals of both parties are in conflict. Total vie^vs are 
assumed to be Esed, so that “one person’s gain is another’s loss." 

IntegratKC bargaining: Coals are not perceived as conflicting, problems are 
perceived as areas of mutual concern. 

Artitudinnl structuring: Activities in and surrounding negotiations that serve to 
change attitudes and relationships. 

Intraorgardzational bargaining; Activities designed to bring expectations of 
both parties in alignment with those of diicf negotiator.* *• 

•nichard E. Walton and Robert B. StcICersie, A Be/iocioral Theory of Labor Nf* 
gotiaikms (New York; Book Ctwnpany. I9S.3), 4-A. 

* Flippos fraRte'Aoik of collective barj^tung relationship includes the following: 
militant opposition, armed truce, working hannony, system-union cooperation- E<1* 
wrin B. Flippo, Principle) of Penonnel Jfanogement, 2nd ed. (New York: McCraw- 
IIill Book Company, 1963), 475-177. 

wtlined the philosopliies of management ia collective negotiations 
ai follows: (a) Eghling; (b) tough but f«r, (c) trusteeship and stewardship; 
{dl furispmdence; and (e) participation. Richard P. Calhoon, Personnel J.tanage- 
ment ond SupertirUm (Sew York. Appfcton-Century-Crofts, 1967), 39^93. 
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Tlie traditional and most common form of negotiations in school sys- 
tems is perhaps the distributive t) 7 Je. Far less prevalent is the integrative 
type of negotiations, which involves loss of an D0ejisjve-defcnsive position 
and more of a cooperative approach to fact-finding, problem exploration, 
and agreement resolution. 

It goes tvithout saying that the multiple variahics affecting school 
systems in contemporary society make it imperative that the parameters 
of future negotiations go far beyond distributive and into integrative 
negotiations. 

Tins vs the essence of WjTvn s contention, summarized in Figure 13i2, 
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Fimre 13.a. Comparison ot wo modols of colleelivo bargaining-^IlMtive 
bargaining and collective gaining. Somoe: Ricbiml Wynn, -Collecdve Bargain- 
ing." rill Delta Kappan, 51:8 (April 1970), 415-419. 
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which emphasizes rational inquiry, open discussion, and peaceful per- 
suasion. 

The import of the previous discussion is that the attitude with which 
the system enters into the collective negotiations process is the most 
critical element in negotiations planning. Clear objectives — soundly con- 
ceived, articulated, and clearly presented — can set the tone and direction 
of negotiations. Commonality and mutuality are the lenses through which 
problems, issues, and objectives are assessed. 


Lwoilmation Needs 

Review of Existing Agreement. Although school systems vary consider- 
ably in their advance preparation for negotiation, depending on the size 
of the system and the number of unions or associations with which ne- 
gotiations vnW be conducted, one of the standard preparation procedures 
is a thorough review of the existing agreement. This document may be 
analyzed from a number of angles, including the follott-ing; 

• Are there clauses in the present contract that need modification? 

• \Vhat are the reasons for needed modifications? IVhat evidence has 
been gathered (statistics, case studies) to support the need for con- 
tractual modification? 

• Has the agreement achieved the goals Ihe school system expected to 
achieve as a result of its formulation and acceptance? 

• Is evidence available to indicate violation of the terms of the agree- 
ment? 

• \Vhat difficulties have been encountered in administering the agree- 
ment? 

• Have desirable items been excluded from the agreement? 

• Does the present agreement permit the flexibility required to ad- 
minister the school system effectively? 

The preceding questions are ^ical of those that should be included 
in a rigorous examination of the existing agreement. Not only will this 
appraisal bring into focus needed modifleations, it will point to the types 
of data that should be collected to consider these matters at the bargain- 
ing table. 

Comparison %vith Other Contracts. Another useful item of intelligence 
in negotiation is the extent to which the current agreement is in accord 
with or deviates from similar agreements in the area, region, state, or 
nation. The manner in which ottier school systems have negotiated con- 
tracts, the items negotiated, and evaluations by other systems of their 
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past experience ^vith the total contract, as well as its constituent elemoifs, 
provide useful information in the ^ocess of preparing to negotiate a 
new agreement. 

Gnevances and Arbitrab'on. An essential phase of preparation for ne- 
gotiation is a review of the grievances and arbitration dedsions growing 
out of the existing contract. The school ^stem will wont to Imow the 
number, types, and causes of forma] grievances, the manner in whicl} 
they bav’e been handled, the nature of the settlements, and the relation- 
ship of grievances to weaknesses in the agreement. 

Prenegotialion Conference. Anticipation of what union demands will 
be is a standard activity in negotiation preparation. On the basis of these 
forecasts, information will have to be gathered to estimate costs and to 
weigh the impact of the proposals on the wtem, the budget, tax struc- 
ture, and public opinion, ^^biat the strategy and tactics of the school 
system will be in dealing with proposals and in making counterproposals 
will depend upon how well officials can anticipate and prepare for issues 
to be dealt with in negotiating sessions. A prenegotiations conference 
is one way for both sides to acquire information concerning the other’s 
negotiating position. The exploration entailed enables both parties to 
identify relevant issues, problems, facts, and attitudes prior to the crystal- 
lization of negotiating positions. Suds advance knowledge may well lead 
to an avoidance of extreme positions, especially if there Is a meeting of 
minds on pertinent factual data on which negotiations may revolve. 

Collection of Data. Regardless of the direction the actual negotiations 
may take, a considerable amour»t of information must be gathered well 
in advance of the first negotiating session. Standard economic data, such 
as current salaries, wages, and collateral benefits, are needed. It is also 
necessary to know how these data compare \vith those of school systems 
in the area, region, state, and nation, and to know bow trends in school 
fiscal practices compare with those for national and regional economic 
indicators. 

Revie^v of Negotiation Techniques. A review of the nature of tecli- 
niques employed in previous negotiations is certain to yield useful in- 
formation to school officials as they proceed svith preparation for negoti- 
ation. The procedures employed by both the system and the union need 
to be c.\amined for certain kinds of infonrsatioo— -the concessions made 
by either side, the competence of the negotiating teams, the Issues of 
significance, and the strategies and tactics employed. Consideration of 
these factors will lielp in developing guides for future sessions. 
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personnel to make certain anal^^es and to request information needed for 
the negotiating team. 


OncANKiNC ron Necotutions 

In the preceding section of this diapter we explored the planning 
aspects of collective negotiations. Illustrated were activities that relate 
to the specification of the belief system that governs negotiations, as well 
as the assembly, summary, and organization of information needed by 
the policy committee and the negotiating team. At the time the fact- 
gathering process is initialed, a concurrent decision is also needed, in 
order to determine what agents will represent the school district in 
negotiating with the teachers association, or, perhaps, the union repre- 
senting custodial and clerical personnel. In this section, we will examine 
some of the salient ramifications of this problem. 

Before representatives of both parties sit down at the bargaining table, 
it is essential that the school ^’stem organize activities relating to col- 
lecth’e negotiations; that Is, to decide what work- Is to be done, what 
mechanisms are needed to perform the work, and what the rules svill be 
for individuals delegated to do the work. As outlined in Figure 13.3, one 
conceptual approach to a collective negotiations organization consists of 
two mechanisms, a policy committee and a negotiating team. The func- 
tions of each group rvill be examined in turn. 



Figure 13.3. Model of school system m^oation for negotiations. 
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Figure 134. AUemalive approaches to the conduct of negotiations. 
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represent the school system, even though responsibility for the actual 
negotiations may be delegated to a single individual (prime negotiator). 
The reasoning behind this position is that there are few individuals who 
can fully meet these requircmenls. 


• Understand the operation of a school system in all its ramifications. 

• Possess the Icnowlcdge to conduct negoHatiom rrithin the established 
legal structure. 

• Understand the needs of personnel groups and the abih'lj’ of the 
system to satisfj’ those ne^. 

• Discern trends in personnel policies and procedures. 

• Possess the ability to retain the confidence of the school system to 
I mabe decisions In its behalf. 

If the school system cliooscs to have a team similar to the model shown 
in Figure 13.3, one of the consequences of this arrangement might be 
that the board of education must delegate considerable authority to the 
negotiations team. Negotiators for the school system need authority to 
negotiate concessions at the propitious time. vWthout requesting board 
pernrlsslon. Further, round-the-clock negotiations are sucli that a board 
cannot be convened readily for review of every single item that arises. 

Developing the Proposal. Another dimension of the model shown in 
Figure 13.3 is tlhit the policy committee is responsible for shaping the 
negotiations proposal. Guidelines for developing the proposal are illus- 
trated by these suggestions from the National Education Association to 
local teacher associations; 

• A proposal, if adopted, must truly solve the problems which have gen- 
crated it. 

■ The propoial must be u-orded so that it ownmunicates the same thoughts 
to all readers. 

• The proposal must he legally permissible. 

• Tlie association's proposal must be inlemally consistent. 

• The proposal must be so structured that reasonable compromise does not 
endanger the association. 

• Tlie proposal must not embody a potential redaction in benefits to teach- 
ers by implication, by omission, or ly direct statement. 

• Proposals should be worded so as to avoid any hostile or suspicious re- 
action by the other team. 

• If possible, the proposal should be sw»ried so as to stimulate a predictable 
and answerable response.** 


Naboretl Education Association. Mov to Negotiate {Washington. D.C.: Division 
of Field Services, National Education Associatloiv 1969), 17-20. 
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IrAlIon of l!)j*curn‘>jl ofrrrmmJ, tlw jjffi-vafjces Jfwf have arisen, and 
ifjr diiHctilj In <-«CTitir»trrcd Jn {fifirprrting and ndinfii Wrring afl pro- 
of thff ngrernitiif. I( it ptuciaHy tli.it tiie primary 

jr\pnin(!rili)y for adiuinUltation of tlir ct»IIcctlvr nepotiatlous agret*- 
nirot « ill lx* Bisijpml tn the director of personnel. 

Comu!tanl<u It h rjtiltc conc»■ivaM 1 ^ that thr ncpotialing team uill liavc 
at itt rh'.rf tpoVetinatt n pir>rrtdonal iicpoflatnr who hat thr verbal ami 
j>^ijatiyr abilities to ilr,jl rfferfhrly w4lli ihr trarhert' assodalioo or 
unbml.'eY) groopi of JfTvIee personnel. Tlili praetJee, accorslltip {o the 
nKxIel, fs acrrpMldr so long as the nepofiator is stiltordmafe (n (he chai'r- 
11130 of tin* nepnti'.itmg tr.im— the siipiTlntendpiU of schools. Xo single 
t) jk* of ptofesilonal ticgntialor rsittt, ami no eonnvnite picture would do 
him Juitice. Hr limit h.i\-r the iHlIt to shi what all negolbilors are p.ild 
to do, persuade the other side alxiut the soondnrts of the jiosltion he 
If present t. 

I-epal Coumel. foumel. wlieibef on or olT the negotiating team. 

It lrH}Jij>ent.ihlelo tlierrmdufl of Jtja(1lvilie5.St.if»tf» puieming v.irioiji 
n*peet« <if school psTsonnel «<loiinl<tfafioii are replete with legal controls. 
Till* leg.d iriip}le.i(irTns of any ptmisions in (he conent contract, as well 
as those ill pfoposcsl shangei ?n the optremeiit, must l»e llinnmgldy rc- 
vlrived by such ttninsel. Lrgil xiTsices mmt be ai-ailablp, uliether at the 
b.itp.ilning table or in the form of prior csmmi-1. Unclrrsl.mding trends In 
couH decisions and (hr drafting of tvnlf.iiHs ate not within the province 
of Cthrcaforr. Moreover, poorly sfe/ioed agret-rnenfs nre ctmst.intly *»}»* 
ject to /rdsJnlerprctation, nml midesimWe rlitnes are diflieiilt lr> remove 
from ctiiitracts. Ncpotiating «ith<nit lop-il conmel Is hie s.iiling witlmiit 

a cnmp.i%s, 

Tiie negntialing tc.im pnipo'cd in mosfel -I of Figure I-l.-l is only one 
of many nrmngemrnts for developing .igrcemenls (>et\iecii the p.irtirs 
under coniider.ilInn. Hegaidlcst of sibicli model is ndnptcd, rare should 
be taVen to see tb.it the superintendent of schools is in the central po- 
sition of leadership. As j|>ointed out earlier, it should also lie kept in mind 
that i»egoli.iJofs rerjiiire a variety of skills, nbUitics, and kmoivlcdgc. Com- 
IKMll?{;n of the rtegofiatiiig team shooU Ire Uised on the scleetion of in- 
divhluals with differing eompctcncles, each of which is essential to the 
successful functioning of the (cam os « sslmlc. 


Nogotiolions Strategy 

A strategy is one of several different kinds of plans aimed at ac- 
complishing a specific purpose. Di’clstom im-oUTd In developing a slrat- 
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eg)- are based to a coosideTahte extent on antidpalion nt the responses 


of those affected by the pbn. , , ^ 

Strateg>' in collective negotiations is concerned w i; nroce- 

national seix-ices the school s)-stein should dehver ‘ ^ 

dures by which the system should deeelop and deliver th«e s . 
means for moUiating school personnel lo awperate vou^ 


complishing svxtem ioals. Tbe htter should ^ ,^„ble 

- - • * of the system to derive from his «-orK a 


individual member 


standard of lii-ing, a sense of dignity and worth, and meaning in 
!-a.. 'Ti..— ne^'oliations strategy is 


plex societs*. Thus siewed, collective negotiations ^ . 

^ . . 'w . , ^ 1 t au-K to {rmde Doul 11 


piex socters'. inus htewu-u, — t, — - ^ 

several lands of plans developed hy the school system to guide 


long-range and daih' activities, its primary iiuliii 

the othCT party at the bargaining table. Rather, it « 

lemiiuing the ‘extent to which and the manner m »^^he l^aUons 


ut the system can be furthered through the colleetise 


system can i»e iuiuicic\i — - fnr its 

process. By way of illustration, the strategic aims of the system 
human resources may be to 

Provide the best compensation and colbteral bencBls possible witln 


the ability of the school system. 

• Provide incentives to enable each individual to give bis best 


to bis work. _ , 

• Provide development opportunities to aid individuab to a ' 

witldn the system. _ 

• I*rovide leadership that enables eaA individual to do his bert 

• Establish worldng conditions, position security, and persona r » 
nition that will make the school svstem an attractive pbee in w 


to work and plan a career. 

Obviously, these are the kinds of conditions that the school *5"^^ 
wants to achieve for its staff, regardless of the presence or absence o 
teachers’ association or union. Moreover, if a school system choose ^ 
engage in collective negotiations, its strategic planning will consiA 
part, of considering what proposals it plans to pbee on the bargaim^ 
table in order to achie'e Its long-term goals for its personnel and clien 
By the same token, stralegjc planning also involve analysis of 
to be made by the union, especial^' in terms of whether and to 
extent such plans will assist the institution in attaining its purposes. 

The central idea b ehin d strategic planning for collective negotiation 
is that the collective negotiations process offers considerable opportum , 
for both parties to achieve their expectations. It should be noted also 
. ... i . - - V _ _ _ . -itiatioos 


the link between the per s o nn el function and the collective negol 


process is a strong one — that flie aims of the personnel function oftco 
coincide with those contained in proposals of teacher groups or sup" 
portive peisonneL 
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Strategy planning in collective negotiations is essentially a decision- 
making process consisting of four phases: (1) defining the problem, (2) 
finding alternative solutions, (3) analyzing and comparing alternatives, 
and (4) selecting the plan or course to follow. This is to say that plans 
for achieving school-system goals for human resources through the col- 
lective negotiations process must he based upon a definition of what the 
school system intends to achieve, identification of the obstacles involved, 
examination of the alternative courses of action available, and evaluation 
of the consequences of each suggested plan. The same logic should be 
employed in evaluating proposals made by personnel groups to the school 
system. TTie system is interested in judging proposals on the merits of 
their contribution to the strategic alms of the total operation. The col- 
lective negotiations policj’ committee is one mechanism for strategic 
planning. It can recommend what proposals the school system should 
make, identify and analyze the proposals unions are likely to make, and 
suggest alternatives to both union and system suggestions. 

Strategic plans will be affected, of course, by a variety of factors, in- 
cluding the resources of the school ^stem and the attitudes of groups 
who infiuence plans— unions, board of education, community, and ad- 
ministrative personnel. There are many types of strategies a school 
system can adopt, sucli as rigid resistance to negotiations, defensive ne- 
gotiation, avoiding decisive commitments, and finally, affirmative nego- 
tiation. "nie latter strategy, (hat of keeping in advance of the other party, 
is the one we advocate for the school system. This means that the best 
strategy for dealing with personnel groups in education is to view col- 
lective negotiations as a mechanism by which constructive steps can be 
taken to achieve for the people working in the school system the arrange- 
ments needed to integrate individual and organization, and to achieve 
simultaneous satisfaction of both individual and institutional needs. The 
strategic plan in negotiations really boils down to how the system plans 
to treat the human resources in Its employ. If properly planned, it can 
be advantageous to everyone. 


^fegof^af^ons Tacfks 

The tactics of collective negotiations are the particular actions taken 
by either parQ' to achieve strategic objectives. Some actions are taken 
prior to negotiations; most are made at the bargaining table. Tactics are 
the means by which policy goals are translated into attainable objectives 
on which the sdiool system seeks to secure agreement with personnel 
groups. 

There is no set pattern whereby both parties maneuver to make ae- 
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comn,odations called lor by 

scliool system adopts an affirmative stra gy F , 

under svhieh its personnel perform screes, .1 .s ‘^’“5 „nd „i,h 

accomplished in a single agreement. Tact cs ™y broad 

securing agreements on a series of mbgoa ss ij difficult to improve 

strategic aims mentioned earher. For “"T . ■ -cement, Estensive 
a faulty compensation structure through a single agr „ 5 jtion 

improvements in the several elements that niake up Jic «mpen 
stricture-such as salaries and wages, eollatcra heneE s, estta p y 
extra work, overtime, and nonceonomic provision £ leading to 

realized simultaneously. In order to secure include 

the achievement of a specific objective, the tactics may have to me. 

• Putting in writing the strategic aims of the school “O'*’™ “ jy, 
tactical objectives to be pursued in the '“'^beoming 
information .should be developed by the pohey „p 5 , 

culated among the school system’s policy 1? com- 

such as the board of education, policy committee, neg ® {jj_ 


mittee, and the adminbtrative personnel not included these^u 


ImiDistrative personnel noi n»wuwv« .. 
• Vesting one person, the chief negotiator, with 


fson, inecntci negouaiui, >»tu. _ _,},tor 

cisions" for the school sj'stem. As noted earlier, the c '® 
may be one of several persons. He or she is usually P , ^ 
negotiator who works under the direction of the supenn 

Focusing negotiations on problem-solving, deemphasizing 

• Ensuring that procedural matters will not stifle the con uc 
gotiations. 

• Getting agreement on procedures in advance. 

• Exchanging proposals of both parties prior to negotiating- 

• Deciding the order in which items to be negotiated xvil e P _ 
on the agenda. There is an advantage to getting agreement on is 

on which there seems likely to be an accord. _ 

• Securing a thorough consideration of the facts relating o 

agenda item proposed by either party. . jp 

• Fohowng an agenda designed to facilitate a systematic approa 

problem-solving. listen, 

• Timing the tactics so they will have maximum effect. When to 
speak, object, stand firm, concede, compromise, counterpropose,^^^^ 
fute, or postpone action are tactical techniques whose app ^ 
depends upon the situation at the bargaining table. 

• Resolving and formalizing agreement on less controversial is ’ 
then proceeding to the more complex matters. 

Much has been svritten about the tactics of negotiations, but 
no pattern of tactical activity applicable to every negotiating situa 
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Let this be dear: when (wo parties atroe to a bargaining table, the jacts 
of the situation arc paramount This is to say that neither side can choose 
freely the issues to be negotiated or the tactics to be employed in settling 
them. Different objectives require different tactics. Some collective bar^ 
gaining problems are long-standing, and arise again and again.' The facts 
or conditions pertaining to emrent problems and issues will determine 
the kinds of negotiations that take place, and their Anal outcome. 


Impasse Resolution and Strikes 

Tlie collective negotiations process, as illustrated initially in Figure 
13.1, involves two parties rvlto make and live with an agreement in the 
form of a wniltcn contract. In negotiating the terms of a jutute contract, 
and in living with an existing contract, disagreements and disputes are 
inevitable. Disagreements arise over matters of interest, which is to sav, 
matters of concern to both sides in negotiating a new agreement or mat- 
ters of right, which relates to interpretation of provisions in the existing 
contract. Tliere arc occasions when proceedings reach an impasse or 
deadlock and neither side will move from its stated position. At this point 
in the collective negotiations process various methods of resolving dis- 
agreements m.iy be employed. Tlte test following focuses upon methods 
of dispute resolution, 


Triuvteiuusm 

When two parties are unable to resolve a dispute, either over matters 
of interest or matters of right, public employment policy, either in the 
form of federal or state legislation, provides for a third party to enter 
the controversy. The third party may be either a mediator or an arbi- 
trator (often a government official}, who helps the disputants to reach 
an agreement. Tlie activ’ities of a mediator center on efforts to stimulate, 
persuade, and influence the parlies to reach an agreement; the mediator 
or conciliator has no authority to decide the issues involved. Moreover, 
the mediator’s activities are centered upon negotiations involving a new 
contract. In effect, most medtatioo is neto<onlract mediation, not griev- 
ance mediation under an existing coniract. 

Arbitration, it should be noted, is primarily concerned with matters of 
right, that is, in interpreting provisions in die existing contract. When 
the two parties involved cannot agree on how to resolve an issue stem- 
ming from the existing agreement, the procedure most commonly em- 
ployed is referred to as orhitrotiewi, of wWdi there are two tj-pes— volun- 
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tarj' and compulsor)’. Arbitration, generally speaking, iJ a process that 
involves the use of an impartial third party who collects pertinent fa^ 
from the disputants and proceeds to make a decision which is usual^ 
binding. Compulsor)’ arbitration usually involves both compulsory su^ 
mission of the dispute to arbitration and compulsory acceptance of the 
decision. Thus, arbitration is the terminal step in the contract’s griesince 
procedure. Under voluntar}’ arbitration, either side may initiate action 
to take the unresolved grievance to arbitration. Under compulsory' arbi* 
tration, especially in disputes In the public sector, the dispute resolution 
is liansfened to a govcrnmcnt-appomled agency. Legislative proNisions 
often establish a fact-finding procedure, whidi is the designation w 
neutral third parties to assemble facts and make recommendations based 
upon these facts. This procedure may help the parties invols'ed reach an 
agreement TOluntarily, which they might not do were not such facts an 
recommendations set forth. 

Figure J3.3 has been included to enable the reader to visualize the 
legal controls Involved when an impasse occurs between the board an 
teachen union in public education. The illustration is designed to Ctrl' 
phasize the following points; 

• An orderly procedure has been established by state law, setting * 
deadline for commencing negotiations, with an Impasse procedure 
included in the legal provisions. 

• Impasse resolution procedures allow for the parties of interest to 
come to agreement with voluntary mediation. In cases where this is 
not successful, or if specified deadlines are not met, state*level pro- 
cedures are invoked. 

• Impasse procedures include mediation, fact-finding, and compulsory 
arbitration. 

• A grievance procedure k mandated as a part of any agreement, with 
a definition of grievance limited to the interpretation or application 
of the agreement. 

Examination of Figure 135 indicates that strikes in the public sector 
are lawful only when the fact-finding process is completed. Strikes, it 
would appear, are becoming an integral part of the collective negotia- 
tions process in the public sector. AUhough strikes are extremely un- 
popular in the public domain (and they- are not the typical results of 
negotiation), they must be anticipated because they involve both prep- 
aration and cooperation by both parties. The problems involved in pre- 
paring for a teacher sti^, according to Mfiler, include what to do 
about the following: food service, transportation, law enforcement, sub- 
stitute teachers, vradon, attradance-taking procedures, instructional 
plans, public relations, record-keeping, keeping school open, picket 
lines, adherence to state legislation (if any), governing strikes by public 
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TIME PERIOD INTERVALS FOR THE IMPASSE PROWDURE 

A *cl»m«Sc ot tha time period fcrtenwUti Anlcf* V(H, Collective Barostnlno 

Jmpesje. of the Penniylvenu PoMe Emplovee fletetlon* Act {ACT 1951. Section 801 
WluifW rx?t)fic»tlOrt to the PeofUvhrtoieBufew of Mediation after 2t dayj it agreement 
ha> net been reached. See Negotaticm GuWelme 28-71 B. '■Collective earaafnirw 
Imjjetae, for g morecomplffteenafvaiaof thelmpajse pmeedure. 

The temi '•Board" ivtjeo wed herein n»e»oe»/ieRww»y/w.fl.i» Labor Re/atonj Board 

Both parliA mutt notify the Board within 
10 ttoyi after tlnebnfp end reeommendatiOfta 
have been aent M they here or have not 
•(tepted the recommendationa. ff they haw 
noL tha pane) ahali publicM iu finding* of 
(act and rteommendatlonfc 

Not leti 


The Board may In Iu diaeretlon tppornt e 
tM finding panel of I or3 membeft PinePa 
f indingi and recommervf ahom mutt M amt to 
the Board «4{hfn 40 dayi of med^iror* 
notifying the Board. 

\ to day! I 


Period from 
date of 

leemmeneemenij 
of nagotletjon* 


Period for 
|(aet finding] 
activity 


Period of 
Mediation 
Serylcef . 


S days nor more than 
fO dayy after panel'i publication, partiea 
mutt egain twtifv the Board whether or 
not there l§ an aecepunce 


Partiea 
mun 
MtUy 
Board of 
pwifona, 
n PanertJ 
rtOOft 


Pariiw 

mutt 

again 

notify 

Board- 


STRIKES ARE 
lAWFULONLYAPTER 
THEEUPSEOFBl DAYS 
OR AFTER THE 
FACT-PINOIKG PROCESS 
IS COMPLETED. 


Madiator m«nt notify Penntyhvnia Labor Raiationt Board no later 
than f 30 day* prior i» budget avbmJation date if no agrtemmt ha* 
beenreached. Mediat'onmuit, however. cotoinut. 


- ISO DAYS to budget aubmUuon det*- 


81 OR tot PAYS TOSTaTk^ (MlNIMOMf^ 


S. 

ATE^ 


3 BUDGET SUBMISSION DATE- 


Figure J3.5. Oolline of the impasse procedure in iJto Pennsylvania Public 
Ernployees lirlation Act. Source: Pennsylvania School Boards Association, Act 
J05 ^Harrisburg: The Association, 1973), 114. 


employees, staff meetings, board meetings, and documentation of 
events.** Preparation of a strike manual by a committee assigned to the 
task of deciding in advance what arrangemeBts are needed by the school 
system is n liiglily desirable practice. The strike manual automatically be- 
comes the controlling document If a strike occurs, and may contain two 
categories of information: (1) what the system procedures and responsi- 
bilities will be if operaHonf coatimie during a strike; and (2) the pro^ 
dures to be employed if the system ceases operation for the duration of a 
strike. The manual may also indude instructions to system administrators 
about their conduct, as well as the conduct of operations when the strike 
is over in order to "bind the wounds." 

** Irving Miller, “An AdmlnisUalor’s Primer for a Teacher Strike.” P/il DeUa Kep- 
pan. 55.10 (June 1974). 698-699. 
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Negotiating the Agreement 

The agrecmenl arrived at by the scliool system and the personnel 
tiating unit stipulates In writing the nature of the relationship that ^ ^ 
exist between the two parties for a specified period of time- The Mmposi 
tion of the agreement generally consists of four functional categories, cac 
one of which has a specific purpose: ( 1) security or rights of both parties. 
(2) compensation and working conditions, (3) individual 
(4) administration of the agreement.” Each of these divisions o c 
agreement will now be discussed briefly. 

Scciuity of Both Parties. One of the first steps in collective negotiations 
is to settle the extent of recognition to he accorded the negotiating um 
representing teachers or other personnel in the school system. 
clauses in agreements covering personnel groups negotiating 'vitn ^ 
school system may include such matters as the description of the bargain 
ing unit, duration of the agreement, degree of recognition of the umon or 
association, avoidance of discrimination based on imion membership.^^' 
missible union activity on school premises, and access to school exccutiv 
by union officials. 

Prerogatives of the school system in the agreement are intended o 
affirm the rights the system must have in order to discharge the adminiS' 
trative functions with which it is entrusted. 

Collective negotiation is a two-way street, and the school system mus 
have flexibility in order to administer the enterprise properly. ^Vhen > 
bargains its rights away, the system renders itself incapable of canyiDg 
out its responsibilities. Protective clauses in agreements reserve to^ me 
school system discretaon in such penonnel matters as size of staff, posibon 
content, teaching or work schedules, promotion, transfer, discipline, dis- 
missal, staffing assignments, appraisal, and leaves of absence. In addition, 
the system may demand in the agreement protection of personnel from 
union Intimidation, exercise of good faith in the use of privileges granted, 
restraint in publishing false or misleading information about the system, 
and a “zipper” clause, ensuring that negotiations will not be reopened for 
a specified period of time. In short, the school system must clai^ in the 
contract its own rights and privileges. 

Compensation and Working Conditions. The core of any agreement 
negotiated collectively between two parties is the individual personnel 


“ These categories are adapted fiom Edvrin F. Beale and Edward D. WieVenham, 
The Tractice of CoUectice BorgatnJBg (Homewood. IlL: Richard D. Irwin- 
1939), Chap. 12. 
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conlroct. The school system, under the terms of the agreement, agrees to 
provide certain remunerations and to establish w-orlcing conditions for 
employees in exchange for spedBed services. Wltliin recent years, con- 
siderable debate has taken place with respect to what is negotiable be- 
tween the bvo parties. High among the list of items frequently considered 
at negotiating sessions arc salaries, wages, collateral benefits, class size, 
consultation in setting school calendars, lunch and rest periods, adequacy 
of p])ysical facilities for teachers, transfers, teacher planning time, pro- 
tection of teachers from physical assault, nonleaching functions, control 
of student behavior, school dosings at noon before hoIida)'s and vaca- 
tions, academic freedom, and reertritment of unqualified personnel. 

Pressures from personnel groups to increase the scope of negotiations 
must be anticipated as standard procedure. There is nothing wrong wth 
conducting negotiations that include a wide range of matters of interest 
to personnel. Two criteria against which the negotiability of any item 
should Ire tested are (1} its relationship to the strategic alms of the school 
sj’stem for its human resources, and (2) its impact on the prerogatives the 
school system must retain in order to administer the institution effectively. 

Individual Security. Clauses in the agreement covering the securit)' of 
the Individual member of the school staff are designed generally to pro- 
tect him against arbitrary treatment from the school system, the union or 
association, other personnel or personnel groups, and community groups. 
This tj'pe of security is of sis much concern to the school sj’stem as to die 
individual or to the personnel negotiating group. 

Protection against arbitrary acts of the school system are dealt nitb 
through an appeals sptem or grievance machinery. As a matter of sound 
personnel policy, and uith or nitbout collective negotiations, the school 
system should establish grievance procedures to protect the individual 
ag.iinst arbitrary treatment by the s^ool system in such areas as salaries, 
svages, transfer, promotion, and dismiss.ll. 

Protection of the indiridual against arbitrary acts of the union or asso- 
ciation is dealt with by the inclusion of clauses in the agreement covering 
these matters. The right of an individual, for example, to belong or not to 
belong to the union and to be free from intimidation by the union is gen- 
erally guaranteed by the system in itsprcrogatiie clauses. 

Protection from pressure groups wilWn the community needs to be 
guaranteed by both parties. W/thfn recent years, during attempts to de- 
centralize large-city school systems, some individual members of these 
systems haie been threatened by arbitrary demands for their removal 
without recourse to an appeals system. As the struggle for control of edu- 
cation in local school attendance units goes on, the need for both the 
union and the system to join hands to protect the security of individuals 
in the system should be self-evident. 
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In the final analysis, problems that impinge on the security of ^ 
sonnel in a modem school system arc so complex that the seronty o 
individual is not possible ssithoul the cooperation of both pa es- 
school s)’stem consists of individuals who are l>ound together, wn ng y 
not Accordingly, on issues sudi as individual securit)', there is muc 
be lost by failure to agree. It is worth noting, however, that t ere 
some things that agreement between the parties cannot achieve in an ^ 
itself. The right of an individual to process within the sj’Stem aceor 5 
to his initiative and ability cannot be guaranteed by the union- . 
the right to effective supervision, leadership, and the cxerdse o m 
vidual initiative can be fostered most effectively by the sdiool ^ 

goes without sajnng that when the s)'slem is stripped of its rights ^ 
minister the functions for which it is held responsible, the rights o « 
dividual are certain to be lost in the process. 

Administration. Day-to-day administration of the agreement negotiated 
bj’ the two parties is based upon the application of griev’ance machine!)' 
Grievance machinery is intended to settle violations of the 
promptly, to deal with disputes relating to the interpretation of specin^ 
clauses in the agreement, or to handle problems arising in areas not ^ 
ered by the agreement. Grievance proc^ures, including steps to be ta ^ 
time limitations, and provisions for arbitration, are discussed briefl) * 
subsequent sections of this chapter. 


Administering the Agreement 

After the agreement has been ratified by both parties, each has art* 
sponsibilit)' to make the contract work. Although the rights and oblige 
Hons of both the sj-stem and the union are specified in agreement claiis^* 
disputes are certain to arise over the meaning of the language in ® 
agreement, as well as over the methods employed to implement the con 
tract. Because numerous disputes arise from the interpretation of coo 
tractual language, care should be taken to use language that will 
mize misinterpretation, and the agreement should be proofread before i 
is signed. 

It is conceivable that problems will arise from practically every 
vision in the a^eement. When they do occur, the contractual means de- 
signed for their resolution is the grievance procedure. A grievance, 
according to the National Education Association, is “a claim based u^® 
an m'ent or condition which affects the conditions or drcumstances under 
which a teacher works, allegedly caused by misinterpretation or ineqni- 
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table application of establislied policy of the terms of a contract”** In 
brief, a formal grievance is an allegation that a provision, or provisions, 
of the agreement has been violated. 

Characteristics of a formal grievance procedure, as illustrated in Figure 
13.6, include; a series of steps through which a grievance may be ap- 
pealed to several levels of tlie .administrative structure for settlement; 
stated time limits for the presentation of grievances, rendering of deci- 
sions, and taking of appeals; and provision for arbitration as the final step 
in settling an unresolved grievance. Actually, the possibilities for settle- 
ment of a grievance are the same as those available for settling an impasse 
in negotiations. These include arbitration (calling in a third party who is 
given the authority to issue n binding dedsion ), medi.ition (using a third 
patty to help both parties reach an agreement voluntarily), and strike 
(work stoppage or cessation of serxace). 

The grievance procedure has been referred to as the heart of the agree- 
ment. This is because the practical test of an agreement Hes in its day-to- 
day application. Either side may attempt to adjudicate through grievance 
machinery differences of opinion arising out of meaning, interpretation, 
and application of various provisions of the agreement. 

The effectiveness of the grievance procedure, as for any other step in 
the collective negotiations process, depends upon those responsible for its 
administration. During the administration of a collective bargaining 
agreement, the personnel director or his counterpart is able to perform 
various functions that are essential to making the agreement a positive 
force for advancing the interests of both parties in the contractual re- 
lationship. These include 

• Reports to the superintendent of schools on the progress and prob- 
lems encountered in administering the contract. 

• Interpreting the agreement to the administratii'C staff. 

• Providing ways of instructing line administrators to follow grievance 
procedures built into the agreement. Administrators at the operating 
level, for example, will need counseling in problems relating to work 
assignment, discipline, and appraisal of performance. 

• Recording experiences conceming the administration of the agree- 
ment. 

• Meeting frequently throughout the contract period %\-5th union or 
association representatives. The purpose is to inform each other of 
problems encountered; to examine ways of Improving the adminislra- 

“NatJcml EiiucaHon AssoctaBon, Cbmmlatoi on Profrastonal Rlghtj and B«pon- 
The Local Educalion AaocMfon andCHevance Ad^tmcnt (riVbingMn. 
D.C.; The AssociaHon, 1906), 1. 
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lion of the contract; to dwcuss revision of Uio^e provisions that are iti- 
cfFcctual because of semantic weaknesses; or to discuss failure to cope 
with unexpected contingencies. 

, It has been s.aid that there is more to a marriage Uran a wedding. So it 
is xvith collective negotiations. When the high drama of negotiating an 
agreement has passed, the problem of two parties learning to live togetlier 
begins. What both parties do in the process of administering the agree- 
ment, and Ijow they do it, become Important to the maintenance of snimd 
relationships between the system and its personnel groups.** 

In another section of this text it was observed that appraisal is one of 
the functions of the administrative process designed to see how well per- 
formance conforms to plan. It is concerned with the clfccU of all plans 
and procedures in relation to their contribution to ss'stem purposes. Ap- 
praisal of the collective iregotiations process Is'an absolute necessity. The 
school system wants to knou’ the follo«-ing. for etamplo; 

• Strengths and weaknesses of the existing agreement, 

• Sources of disputes in administering the .agreement. 

• The effectiveness of (he negotiating team and its individual members. 

• The impact of the agreement on themoti%*ation of personnel. 

• The desirability of modifying the negotiations strategy and tactics of 
the s)’stcm. 

• Steps that should be taken to Improve thenegoti.ations process. 

Coordination of appraisal activities relating to the negotiations process, 
like other matters pert.iining to the conduct of Uie personnel function, is 
a responsibilit)' of (he personnel director. In his Jap is placed the task of 
recording the collective negotiations e.spcriencc and gathering facts and 
observations x-ital to the preparator)' stages of llie nett agreement to be 
negotiated. 

It must Iw clear by now that the collective negotiations process is a tool 
by which the school sj-Sicm and its people solve problems grom'ng out of 
their relationship. Tls’futurc In public education is something only time 
can tell. Its strength lies in providing nn opportunity for improving or- 
ganfzatfon.rl democracy in local scIkwI systems, and in providing a funda- 
mental human relations tool for the betterment of education. 

** Addilloat! r<‘lcttnc« on contrurt ailialnotrtUwj include the WIoN.ing: Geotse 
W. AnReJ), “Grieianw Pwrdur« Umlrr CrfleeUxv lUirj:»lnirs: P«in w Burden.* 
ni D<-lia Karpoft. 54;8 (Apnl 501-503. Mitwi Uetimnan. “Adcninluetlnc 

Vcor Contrart with Trtchefx.* SeW 13.J0 (OclnWr lOGO). A-JO, 

RJriiard Corfon. "Con««h-« -VegotijHrto* *wl Arhnfei.trtJfcwi of l}«r .Mjiter Coft- 
Inct.*’ Bulletin of ihf Dercrtmer,! <i Secondary School Frtn^peU. .NeuW Tdoco- 
tion Anocionon 5S:3S1 (Mareli 1971), 123*120. 
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Summary 

In this chapter we have eiamined one tot of 
the process by which they are conducted. This process^ has 
consists of various stages, including preparation, selection 
liating team, negotiatiems strategy* and tactics, agreement n g 
and agreement administration- ,w^n«^ve 

^!any factors affect the conduct as well as the outcome of the 
negotiations process. It is hoped that the product will be an agree 
satisfactory to both parties and conducive to a better school s) s em- 
The personnel unit should be given the responsibility f^ ol 

the collective negotiations process and its subprocesses. Artamis 
this aspect of pcnonnel administration is concerned not only ""it ^ 
ing the interests of the organiaation so that established goals can 
hut with taking advantage of opportunities in the collective nego ^ 
process to satisfy the needs of indixidual staff members and to wa 
framework within which the system and personnel represcnlati'es 
solve their problems through mature and responsible bebasior. 



Personnel Security, 
Continuity, und 
Infornnution Processes 



CHAPTER 14 


Security of Pei'soniul . 


It \vas noted previously that this text is divided into five parts; (1) per- 
spectives on the personnel funcdon; (2) organizing and planning the per- 
sonnel function; (3) manpower, recruitment, selection and induction 
processes; (4) appraisal, development, compensation, and collective ne- 
gotiations processes; and (S) personnel security, continuity, and informa- 
tion processes. This chapter and the two that follow comprise Part V. The 
central theme underlying Part V is that personnel administration is a con- 
tinuous function, one that is carried on day in and day out, year in and 
)’earout, to enhance the sj'stcm’s capability to perform its role elFecfively. 
More specifically, personnel administration does not suspend its activities 
when vacancies have been filled. It must concern itself also with the 
destiny, mobility, productivity, and need satisfaction of people. As Illus- 
trated in Figure 14.1, various personnel processes are necessary to mam- 
tain sta0 continuity. It is a fact of organizational life lliat there Is a con- 
tinuous flow of human resources into, vrithin, and' out of the sclvool 
system. Various processes, as illustrated in Figure 14.1, are commonly em- 
ployed to enhance and control personnel mobilily. The emphasis in this 
chapter is on personnel securiQ— those activities which protect the posi- 
tion-holder from various threats, both internal and ettcrnal, and which 
affect his position security, status, and freedom of expression. Chapter 15, 
which follows, focuses on the process through which the continuit)’ of 
personnel service is maintained and improved. 

The concept of personnel security, as discussed herein, may be intro- 
duced hy the observ-ation that in the course of making a living, man is 
exposed to many kinds of insecurities. The threat of losing ones position, 
status, j)owej:. and relative freedom of action or sjwech has exl.sted down 
through the ages in all types of organizations. In order to counteract 
menaces to his work security, man has invented and struggled ceaselessly 
to put into operation a variety of pratectiv'c arrangements. The scope of 
modem provisions for lessening the work-related anxieties of individuals 
employed in the Geld of education can be illustrated by examining protec- 
tions .accorded the cLassroom teacher. These include continuing employ- 
ment (tenure); postemployment (inandal security (retirement benefits); 
protection from arbitraiy treatment (grievance procedures); position and 


Alt 
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Enandal secarity in the e^'ent of illness or temporaiy duability (co 
benefits); and the support of unions or teachers association to _ ^ 

and to extend ways of continuiog individual security svitbin the s 
system. Indeed, the erasing for security by individuals in the se<»o 
of the bventielh century has become so intense that for many i ® 
ment appears to be an end rather than a means to estimable 
though absolute security against economic hazards and organize 
tjTants is impossible, the school sj'stem is obligated to mahe . 

to protect its personnel from threats that affect both their produ , 
and their self-rcalizatioa. 

In the text that follows we shall focus upon two tv'pes of security 
school systems can provide for their personnel The first is the tj'pe ^ 
provided b)’ governmental or system action, such as tenure, griev’ance p ^ 
cedures, and academic freedom. The second tj'pe, one which canno 
achieved b)* legislation, is individual adaptation. We refer ^ 

seme of security achieved by the individual when he is able to 
his role effectively within the sjTtem. The self-confidence the 
acquires in perforauDg his work derives from a number of conditions 
are the concern of management — the Idnd of supervision he receiv^ 
opportunities he has for participating in decisions affecting his wort, op* 
portunities for development, fair treatment, and position satisfactiOT- 
Thus, security on the job is contingent upon a v’ariety of actions taken , 
raecutants to enable those under their jurisdiction to do their work more 
effectively. 


The Personnel Security Process 

As illustrated in Figure 14.2, the process of providing personnel secunt) 
in a school sj’stem is similar to oth» personnel processes. Goals for eacn 
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Figure 14.2. Model of tlw personnel securi^ process. 


of the several subprocesscs of personnel security must be developed; poli- 
cies, programs, budgets, and process rebtionsbips must be established to 
guide the operation; responsibilities must be allocated for developing and 
Implementing specific plans; and the results of plans must be appraised in 
terms of expectations. The c)'cle is ft familiar one. We need not dwell 
upon it fit lenglli here, e.xcept to note that organizational opportunities for 
satisfying self-interest and psychological needs through the security proc- 
ess are extensive. The tenure plan makes it possible to minimize the num- 
ber of incompetents who enter the system, and at the same time guaran- 
tees continuity of employment to those who meet performance standards. 
Academic freedom enables the ebssroom teaclter to perform his work 
^v^th relative freedom of action and speecii- Grievance procedures help 
assure that uniform standards of justice will be adhered to in resolving 
disputes. 

In tlie rest of this chapter wc shall explore ways of dealing ^vith prob- 
lems affecting the security of school personnel. As a basis for our analysis 
we need to look closely at governmental provisions for the seemity of 
school personnel and at security plans the system can shape to comple- 
ment and enhance those provisions that are required by statute, and to 
extend those that have been adopted voluntarily. 


Grievance Machinery and Personnel Security 

Although grievance arbitration has been discussed in Chapter 13 in 
connection with contract administration, the subject is treated in this 
chapter as it rekites to the general provisions all systems need to establish 
to enliance personnel security, regardless of the stipulations in the nego- 
tiated contract for grievance arbitration. 

The dictionary defines a grievance as a just or supposed ground of com- 
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plaint. Every school sj-stem probably has its share of 
grievance is real or imagined, automatic ineans for re ® 
tions are not yet as’ailahle in every school organization. 
established procedures for recognizing and initiating ac o antior- 

gries-anMS, suppressed complaints may lead to poor mora e 
canization behavior. „;ci,nder- 

Tbe causes of grievances are many, and they range fro ^ 

standings to neglect of human problems. The pattern of gne\ 
educational institutions differs somewhat from patterns in e P”' , 

tor. School personnel generally have greater job security than P 
employees. The nature of employment is different, as are the 
lion structure, the job classification system, the objectives of e 
prise, and the employer-employee relationship. Hence, 
problems are different, hut the)' do exist. Procedures for ban ng g» 
ances in school s)‘stems vary widely. During the first half of the twM 
centur)*, verj' few school s)'stems had established formal gnesan 
chinct)' of any kind for the examination and solution of persemne 
plaints. NTost difficulties were handled by an "open-door pohc) 
chief administrator. Unionization of public school 
in the latter years of the ISGCfs, has done much to stimulate the mco^^^ 
tion of formal grievance procedures as an integral part of the co 
negotiations process. 


Purposes of Grievance System 


Although boards of education often accept gric\-ance pro'**^**’^ 
reluctance, the usefulness of formal grievance machinery in senoo 
terns, whether unionized or not. Is hardly debatable. Such mac 
serves x'arious purposes, but probably its most vital role is as a chann ^ 
communication for s)'$tem personnel. The security of every cmpio) , 
cnlianced when he knows that there is a s)’stcm of justice through “ 
he can appeal his discontent or dissatisfaction, should the need a 
Moreover, the cmplos’cc is assured that Uicrc will be no retaliation 
him for taking an appeal through successive steps in the grievance 
if this should be neccssar)'. Several authorities Insist that the ps)xhoIog' 
effect resulting from mere availability of grievance maehinciy to 
zalioml personnel is more important than the degree to which it b * 
lired. But when sincere administrative efforts are made to deal . 

sonwl probli-ms, the number of cases that run the line of appeal is h ^ ^ 
to l>e rrxlucxtl Tliis improvement entails a willingness of administrati^ 
to rncouragr personnel to identify source's of dissatisfaction and to rn J' 
their judgment in remedving unsalisfactorv conditions. Staff involveinen 
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in development of appropriate procedures appear to be indispensable for 
dealing positively \viA grie\’ances. 

An equally important purpose of grievance macbineiy is to enable tbe 
system to identify potential sources of conflict betsveen the individual and 
the organization. By examining the nature and incidence of grievances, 
an alert administration can focus attention on correcting conditions that 
portend conflict. If the grievance procedure brings to light problems, 
needs, and expectations of personnel that are not being met satisfactorily, 
the planning process can be employed to make the necessary adjustments. 
The grievance system also serves as a clieclc on arbitrary administrative 
action. Tlje indis-idual administrator is less likely to misuse his authority 
when he realizes his beharior is subject to careful scrutiny at every level 
to whicli an appeal is carried. 

The grievance procedure, as noted in Chapter 13, is an important facet 
of the collective negotiations process. It serves several purposes, such as 
proriding a means whereby bollr parlies can secure a measure of justice 
in the administration of the agreement, clarifying the terms of the con- 
tract, and identifying elements in the contract that need rer'ision or clari- 
fication at contract renewal time. 


TttE Gmrv'ANCc PnoCEDune 

Tlio anatomy of most grievance machinery is fairly simple and consists 
of a prescribed series of steps, or line of appeab, beginning with presen- 
tation of the problem to die immediate supervisor. If the employee finds 
no redress at one level, he may take the case to consecutively higher offi- 
cials in order of authority, for example: to the principal; superintendent; 
board of education; state education agency. Tliere is usually a committee 
that acts in nn advisory capacity and as liaison between the aggrieved and 
the administration representative. 

The number of grievance cases is lessened when administrators at the 
operating level closest to tbe employee are able to identify the sources of 
discontent. Sensing an incipient problem and dealing m'th it promptly, 
tactfully, and informally often forestalls the need for complicated griev- 
ance procedures. 

Foremost among the conditions necessary for dealing u'itb staff discon- 
tent, complamts, misunderstanding or dissatisfactions are the follosring. 

• A policy declaration by the board of education that clearly indicates 
its intent toward the expression and consideration of grievances. 

' Administrative procedures for Implementing grievance policy. This 
includes preparation of a personnel guide or handbook indicating 
what constitutes a grievance, how tte grievance is presented, to 
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whom it is presented initially, steps in the line of 
routine to be followed in each step, and the time him 
eadi phase of the grievance process should be completed. • 

• Constant assessment of conditions of employment so as to 
deal with problems. 

In snmmai)', s> stemaliMUon ot grin-ance handling can 
ss’stem to minimize discontent and dissatisfaction, and thus 
personnel cooperation. Careful attention to individual gnc>*an 
proves the chances that conflict will be dealt with in a posibse 
and result in individual adjustment Success in this effort wil c£m 
greatly to the abiliw of the indisadual school unit and the sj’Stem o 
out pirns. 


Tenure of Professional Personnel 

Tenure, in the broadest sense, embodies a sj'stem designed to 
educators with continuing emplosinent during efficient service, an 
tablishes an orderly procedure to be followed before their sersaces 
terminated. Salient features of the tenure sj'stcm include 

• Completion of a specified probationarj- period, construed to 
temporal)' appointment during which time the indis'idual is cart ^ 
supersistd and appraised in terms of his ability to render etna 
service to the school organization- 

• Automatic tenure status at the end of the probationary period to pe 

sonnel who meet performance standards. , 

• An orderly procedure for the dismissal of personnel. This 
prosasion for notif)ing the indi\idual that hb serv’ices are unsabs a 
toiy, as well as reasonable opportimit)’ to show improvement hero 
notification of intent to dismiss is gjven. 

• Notice of the intent to tenninate the services of the individual 
event that the desired improvement in performance has not b^ 
attained. Written notice of the intent to dismiss details the speob 
reasons for the contemplated action. 

• A hearing before local school audioiities which provides opportunity 
for the affected staff member to defend himself against the charges. 

• The ri^t to appeal an adverse decision to higher educational 
thorities and to the courts. 

The meaning and operation of tenure laws are not always understood 
by some persons within the professional ranlcs, err by many lajmen- 
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haps this misunderstanding has given rise to the relatively high incidence 
of tenure litigation, os well as to the refusal of certain states to enact iron- 
clad statewide tenure legislation. 

Let us consider, first, the legal nature of tenure. In general, tenure is 
construed to be a privilege granted by the state rather than an obli^Hon 
the state ou'es to the educator. The latter has no inliercnt right to perma- 
nent employment merely because he has complied with state certification 
requirements or because he has served a probationary period during 
which he rendered service satisfactory in the eyes of his employer. It is 
generally held by the courts that a tenure statute is not in the nature of a 
contract betsveen the state and the teachers affected by it; that an act of 
the legislature is only an expression of current legisJarive policy,- and that 
the acts of one legislature do not necessarily bind future legislatures un- 
less the intent to do so is clear.* 

The phrase perwonent employment is frequently the cause of many 
misinterpretations of tenure legislation. Customary practice is to grant 
permanent tenure after an individual has served a probationary period. 
Permanent tenure, however, does not necessarily mean that the local 
board of education has no authority to make changes affecting persons 
who have gained tenure status. It does not mean, for example, that the 
board, so long as its actions are not arbitrar)' and capricious, cannot trans- 
fer a teacher from one school to another. Tenure of employment and 
tenure of assignment are not necessarily synon)’mo»s. Nor does it mean 
that tenured teachers cannot be reassigned to different tenure positions. 

If the board decides to reduce the size of the staff because of deciining 
enrollments, the mere existence of temure legislation does not prevent the 
board from taking such action. In brief. It is generally not the intent of 
tenure laws to prevent boards of education from making necessary 
changes involving tenured personnel. Permanent employment does not 
mean an absolute absence of change in the conditions of emplojTnent. If 
this were so, administrators xvould be powerless to cope with the day-to- 
da)’ personnel problems with whidi they are confronted. 

Among the objectives most frequently cited for establishing tenure for 
professional educators are the folimving; 

• Security of employment during satisfactory service. 

• Protection of personnel against unsvarranled dismissal. 

• Academic freedom in the classroom. 

• Permanent employment for best qualified personnel. 

• Staff stability and position satisfaction. 


*For a detailed discussion of tbe lepi a^eefs of teacher tenure, see LeHoy J. 
PeteTson, Richard A. RMsmiUer, and Marita M. Volz. T/.c Uw and Pohifc School 
Operation (NW York: Harper & Row. PuUisheis, In*.. 1969). Chap. 18. 
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. Freedom oubidc of tlic classroom comraensurale svilh that of aay 

. U Jr^'ir ^eoorage studerrt freedom of ioquiry arrd esrtessiom 

State activity in tenure legislation is generally ^"uie 

social benefit. The state seeks to improve Ore ® ople 

instrumentality of tenure, svhich is dcsigited in part “ 
and their children from incompetent teaching. I^c sta 
tccting the teacher against arbitrary acts inspired by po \ ’ ^ 

capricious motives is to grant liim the freedom acquired J 
tive professional service. Tenure legislation t$ not intended y 
establish an occupational haven for the unqualified. ^„,f««onal 

Thus, tenure is designed to protect not only the interests o p 
personnel, but the state, the local school system, and its chjmts. 
ters in personnel administration arc more In need of attention 
to it that tenure laws serve the social interest. Every school s)s 
has the authority to grant tenure can contribute by 
effective deliberation before granting tenure. Tenure laws o m 
can also be materially improved- In some instances, for example, 
provides only tohen protection. , t^dsU- 

Opportunities at the local level to Improve tenure by other t an g 
tive means are considerable, and to this end the cflorts of PY^*^”Katioo- 
ministration can be properly directed. Selective elimination of pro , 
ary personnel, clarification of policies on transfer, jj. 

promotion, definition of seniority rank in the event of staff reductio 
velopment of procedures to cope witli reduction in status or comp* ^ 
tion, determination of means by which probationary teachers are 
missed, clarification of board policies on tenure, and other measures 
help to provide the desired staff competence and the security requisi 
effective performance. 


Tke Tenure Process 


5 is brief 


The treatment of tenure legislatioa in the preceding s 
and selective. It is intended to show the interrelationship between tenui 
problems and personnel administration. We shall now examine the ten 
process more fully so as to illustrate its role in contributing to the 
personnel administration. Although it is clearly not in the interest o 
taxpayers, the children and youth, and the school system to allow m 
gnal performers to gain continuing emplojTnent status, it is in the int* ^ 
ests of society to prevent the loss or dismissal of competent personne 
The tenure process must be considered as one means by which both en 
can be served- Various aspects of the process, including the probationary 
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period, the tenure priWJege, tennituHon o£ service, and the right of ap- 
peal follow. TIic suggestion* offered arc intended to be tn»«rativr rather 
tJian prescriptive. 


The PnoBATiovARt Pemon 

Permanent appointments to the school staff represent long-term com- 
nritmenls in administrative judgment, public trust, and budget appro- 
pri.itions. In view of these commitments, the prolwtitmar)’ period is con- 
sidered here because of its sfrategle Importance in determining tenure. 

Tlie personnel administration can realire at least four purposes during 
the proKillonar)* period. The first has to do with assessment of the indi- 
vidiial-— his competenej’ and {wtential. his csJmpatihilfty as a memlxT of 
the working team, and his ability to serve the future staff neetU of the 
organization. Another purpose k the contribution the org.iftf«f/on ean 
m-akc to the development of the individual through careful supervision 
and appraisal. A third purpose Is validatiorr of the original leliTllorj and 
placement. The probationary pcriosl provides an opi>ort«nfty over an et- 
tended period of lime to determine the degree to vvbirb Ibe criginal 
choice and placement have conformed to expectations, rinally, and nvnt 
Important, the probalionarv' jx-riod provides on opportunity for icleetive 
elimination, permitting the organization to esnplm’ on a pemunent Imk 
only those who have attained the escelleswe resjviirrd for such apjwint* 
menu. 

Several major questions relating to die probationary iiertwl should lx; 
comlderrd, for procedural remont. by local boards of csluwtlon. 

• Are ctperirnced teachers who ate ness* to the diilrirt rrfjuires! to 
serve a probationary peritvl? If so. wfsat siwuld l>e the length of the 
proKitionan’ pcritxl? 

• Should notiwj of unsatisfactorv' wwl: I>e given during the probafion- 
nr>‘ period? If so, fjow frequently? 

• Should professional growth reqairrmenfs l»r eslahl»»):ed for pnda- 
llonatv' teachers? H so. what should W tlw nature and scope of the 
requirements? 

• Should teacher* Ik? alhnvTs! to servr mote than one prubstlonafy 
{veriod? 

• Should substitute service emmt trwafd fulSUmeor of the pmbxlJflnary 
peritxl? 

• \n.at pnxethtre should \<r folbmnj wbm dhmhsal of j^oluti-mAfy 
teaclrcr* Iscontemplaleti? 

Ajisxvrrv to llurse and otlrt-r qtsestiMW pwtamiog t r tejcf-^ bite 
««»< yet U-m grante.1 tfflurr are Set forth ki the htsv of rtates. In 
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other states, the laws are ccntpletely sil^t. « 

absence o! spedSc legislatior., many 1 ?”’’'^”“.“” ,^^5 „hich are in 

hoard of educaHon tabes positive steps to clarify procedin 
eSect during the probationary ^riod. bVhen by 

reduced to written form in order to provude grea , 

those affected, the solution of probation problems is fa^Me ^ 

Measures that should be taVen by the organization ® ^ 

tionary period to assure a capable and stable teachmg rp 

• Consistent attention of the administration to the onentaHon and in 
service dc\’elopment of Ac probationer. 

• Provision of funds tor an ertensive staff development prop 

• ConsUtent appraisal of, and counseling with, piobahona^ p 

by the administrative head of each attendance iimt, mded ny 
supervisor, department head, and key teachers assign _ ° , . 

• ConUnnity in the selection process, including early di^sal of 
who are deddedly interior or barely acceptable. 

sions relating to marginal probationers are among the m 
dedsiODS relating to tenure. 


It Is recognized by educators that factors that can interfere 
prevent the development of a capable staS are numerous and 
For example, some administrators ignore the qualitative aspects ° 
ing, with the consequence that the unfit are permitted to gam 
status. Moreover, as the proportion of ineffective staff members me ' 
the ability of the district to recruit and to retain superior 
to decrease. The waste of time, monc)’, administrative effort, , . 

tional oppoitimities incurred throng the admission of 
personnel to the profession is incalculable. Opportunities to 
such errors of judgment are available in the recruitment, selection, 
probationary processes. 


The Tcsvee FnmixCE 

Acceptable practice in implemenring tenure consists of assurance 0 
continuing employment after successful fulfillment of the 
period, termination of employment only for defensible cause, and 
lions on the dismissal procedure. In retum for the tenure privUcS®’ 
tenured personnel are expected to assume certain obligations; for 
pic. adherence to the code of ethics for the teaching profession- 

*See .VEA Handbook (Wajhiagton. D.C.: National Education AssocUtiOO. 
224-226. 
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reciprocal character of tenure assumes that the local board of education 
wll protect the emp]o)7nent securit}' of personnel during efficient service. 
It assumes also that personnel will fulfill obligations attending the service 
for whidi they are employed. 

Some of the tenure problems that create difficulty eventuate in dis- 
missal proceedings, but they may involve transfer and reassignment, 
reduction in salary, demotion, and the abolition of positions because of 
enrollment, curriculum, or financial exigencies. Although the right of ad- 
ministrators to transfer and reassign personnel is generally recognized by 
the courts, demotions under some tenure laws violate the tenure agree- 
ment. It can be argued cogently that administration has the obL'gation 
to accord all personnel who are to be demoted in status or salary the right 
to be notified, and given a written statement of reasons for the action, and 
a fair hearing. Tlie principle of seniority should be adhered to in the 
event that reduction in te.iching positions is unavoidable. 


Ita^ftVATToy OF Sn?vTcc 

From time to time school districts uill have cause to dismiss tenured 
personnel for cause. In many cases this Is not so mudi a reflection on the 
Individual as it is on the recruitment, selection, placement, and appraisal 
processes. As almost everj'one knows, there are personnel whose Im- 
moral, intemperate, or insubordinate behavior leaves the administration 
no choice hut dismissal; there are legal channels for accomplishing this 
purpose. But the individual whose regressive inefficiency becomes the 
cause for dismissal proceeding is another problem, especially if the inci- 
dence of such cases is excessive. Although the reasons why competent per- 
sons gradually become incompetent have not been dearly isolited, there 
are grounds for assuming that some of the responsibility is the institu- 
tion’s. Some staff members stagnate because of lack of opportunitj-; some 
become inefficient because of excessive leadiing loads; some fail because 
of lack of proper supervision; some become embittered as a result of a 
lack of adequate griev-ince procedures; and some do not succeed in spile 
of their willingness. The point of concern here is that the organization 
mmt not fail In its effort to provide the optimum climate and conditions 
of employment conducive to success. Until the organization docs its 
utmost to match the man and the position, and to create conditions 
requisite to success, dismissal is unjust. Termination of service sJjould be 
regarded as a last resort, to be used only when all other remedies have 
failed. 

NoUcc of the decision to separate a tenured teacher from the sdiool 
sj’stem should follmv accepted legal procedure and. in addition, should 
provide ample time for the teacher aff^ed to search for another posi* 
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Causes and procedures ^ d^g - ^riaS 

erally set forth in the statutes, allhon^ there k ro d o 
in the statutory language and m the interpretatrons p 
various stale /enure laws. In most t»me laws, notr« of 
dismiss must be given wdlhin a speeiBed tune hnul P"” * * 

Sinrilarly, it is usually held that it the teacher secure 

service, school authorities shall be given notice m 
a replacement. State laws typically require from thirty *y 

A fair hearing, preceded by written notice ot intent to 
ing a statement of the charges against the acOTsed, are 
sentials of an acceptable tenure law. Those m his 

should provide opportunity for the accused teacher to nresent 

own defense, should permit the accused to have ^Vio-irinff to be 

witnesses, and should prepare a stenographic record of the 6 
available in case of appeal. _ nf the ac- 

In the event that the resulU of the hearing are not m , ^p. 

cused, and the dismissal action stands, the statutes generahy p 
portunity for appeals through administrative recourse to the s 
inlendent, or state board of education, as well as ultimate legal 
through the courts. 


SYMProNts OF Tenure MAUwenos 

As the trend toward collective orgaidzation of personnel 
petus, so do the demands for elimination of state tenure laws. 
perience under a teacher tenure law in Pennsylvania makes it pos 
understand the growing concern about and the demand °pgnn- 

teacher-tenure legislation. The main points made in a study of ® 
sylvania law arc 

■ Under this law, during the period from 1940 to 1970 — 30 ° ^ 

65 teachers have been dismissed for all the reasons permissab e. 

• During this same SO-year period, only 193 tenure cases hace 

proccsicd, which led to the 65 dismissals. ,. . ^ 

• In this same period, only 33 dcmotioas have been acComp*“ 
under the Law. 

• Averaging these actions over the 30-i/cor period, out of a tota ^ 
ured population of about 100,000 persons, sUglUhj more t 
teacher* per year have been dismissed statewide, ami only 1 j 
per year, ifafcteule, has been reduced in salary or position. No 
personnel standards suggest that the minimum numbers involved 
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Figure 14.3. AHem^irives to contemporary tenure laws. Source: American As* 
soctafion of School Administrators, TtocUct Tenure Ain’t the Frobiem (Arling- 
bn, Vus! T{:« Assodation. 1972), 27. 

dismissal, demotion, or transfer to other types of work for useffcctsve 
svOrJc performance should be considerably larger.’ 

N’umerous criticisms have been made of tenure laws. These include the 
harmful effect of the incompetent tenured teacher on the gro'vth and 
development of pupils; tlie negative impact of the incompetent tenured 
teacher on total staff effectiveness; and the impediments to system mis- 
sion achievement created by tenure malfunction. The assault on tenure 
has been litiked to the accountability movement, based upon die hypothe- 
sis that tenure and accountabili^ are incompatible. Eaton, in supporting 
tjie tenure concept, notes that the following misconceptions are often as- 
sociated with the demand for tenure abolition: teacher tenure as the 
fools fortress, as irrevocahle retention, as leading to careless compla- 
cency, as having no contemjwraty relevance, and as having no counter- 
part in other professions.* 

- Tile protections many teachers aie now enjoying— -contractual protec- 
tion os well as legislative protection — appear to be in for increasing 
attack and probable modiScation in the neat future. TTie American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, noting pi^ubr as well as professional 
disillusionment svith the consequences of teacher tenure, has advocated 
alternatives (shomi in Figure J4.3) as measures to deal with tenure- 
related problems. RevocaUon of tenure Ia\vs, it should be noted, will not 

* Pennsylvania School JJoarJ* AssorialioiH TTenure Must Co, Informction Legisla-- 
ilvc Service, lO-.iO (March lO. 1872), 6~9. 

* William E. Eaton, 'Tlie hfany Myihs of Teacher Tenure." C/mnging Educa/ien, 
5i4 (Winter-Spring. 1974), 2a-27i see also Betty E. Sjnowite, "What About Teacher 
Tenure?” Todotj's Educotion, 62:4 (April 1973), 41M2. 
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autematica% eliminate the hey problems rais'd proci 3SS, whereas 

trenchment wffl not improve *= Raiment and might per- 
il might weaken protections against arbi ry ’nd That tenure 

mil eLion of the ciwl and P;'>","|^^lrr^:“mentation by 
laws need to be modernized is evident Ho ■ ^ rj .jevious'y 
school districts with the various tenure alternatives men P 
appears to be preferable to less Beidble remedies. 


Academic Freedom and Personnel Security 

Free minds for free men is in the tradition of “’’™'a^™al con- 
ideal. Accordingly, freedom of •'•‘’"S''* ““‘’.“P' i administration 

cems of education in a democracy, and o the P“^’ hec 
wWch esisls to facilitate its mission. If chilien and youft 
to learn, the teacher must be free lo-teach. avail- 

the school system seeks to ensure the other. Althoug freedom in 

able to indicate the extent of problems ^ fl!S^lhteats to the 

educational insHtutions, there is considerable community 

Intellectual, political, and personal freedom of the teaching 
do exist. 


A WoRiaxc Defunttiom 

The concept o£ academic freedom means diSerent tl^gs to 
people. To some it means an absence of restraint on scholars p, 
it means the right to present conflicting and unpopular pomts o 
the classroom. Some would place certain limitations upon ^ ^ 

freedom; others would not. Some maintain that academic free o 
matter that concerns only university faculties; others hold tha i 
to the liberty to inquire, to discuss, and to interpret any aspect o 
at all levels of instruction. Some believe it refers solely to tea ^ e 
dom. Increasingly, it is argued that student freedom is equally i^v 
Krug suggests, for example, that the definition of intellectual re ^ 
has t%vo parts: (1) the ri^t of any person to believe what he 
any subject and to express his beliefs orally or graphically, pu X ^ 
privately, as Jic deems appropriate; and (2) total and complete 
of access to all information and ideas regardless of the medium o 
munication used.* A statement by the American Civil liberties 
defines academic freedom as 

* Judith F. Knig, "Crowing Pains: IntriWctual Freedom and tlic Child, ^ o 
/cnimol. Cl:6 (September 1972). 805-818. 
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Academic freedom and reiponnbili^ are here defined as the liberty and ob- 
ligation to study, to investigate, to present and interpret, and to discuss facts 
and ideas concerning all branches and fields of learning. bJo limitations are 
implied other than those required by generally accepted standards of respon- 
sible scholarship. The right anthin and without institutions of learning to be 
free from any arbitrary limitations of investigations, eitpression, and discussion 
should be inviolate.* 

In the discussion that follows, the term academic freedom refers to the 
extent to which Jprofessional personnel are able to exercise intellectual 
Independence and to encourage ft in the classroom. As such, it is not to 
be considered a special kind of privilege for the educator, but a condition 
essential to free inquiry for the student and the teacher. It is basic to 
freedom of learning. 


FonMS OP Resttuints and Prcssures 

It is no secret that there are many individuals and many communities 
who take issue ^vith the concepts of intellectual freedom expressed In the 
foregoing paragraphs. Efforts to ban ideas, to limit information, to re- 
move textbooks, and to censor libraries and school curricula are common- 
place.' 

Examination of the restraints and pressures imposed upon students, 
teachers, and administrators provides a wide range of illustrations. Tliese 
include 

• Elimination from the chssroom or library of certain textbooks or 
resource materials that are unacceptable to a particular segment of 
society. 

• Pressures to punish personnel for nonconforming statements con- 
cerning sex, race, nudity, pornography, and drugs, and litemty 
works deemed offensive. 

• Restrictions on the teaching of allegedly controversial issues, such 
ns socialized medicine, cororounism, socialism, fascism, the right of 
organized labor to b.irgam collectively, sex education, building a new 

"American Civil Lilxrties Union. Acodemlc Fteetlom, Andemic nesponsitHUli/. 
ond Aeademic Due Troccta in Inttitutions of H(j^r teaming {New YorV: American 
CiriJ Libertiej Union, 1966), 6. For other definidom of academic freedom, sec 
Lawrence Kassam, "The Serpent ft) Ac Cafden.~ Mi DeJta Koppan. 544 (Decem- 
ber 1972), 261-265. , 

'Ste, hr example. Judith F, Knig. op. tft, 805-8O6. Abo the entire isme of the 
SriiocI Medio Quarlerfy. 1>2 (WTiiler 1973) i* do-oted to a comlderalion of intclie^ 
tual freedom in jJw Itochwler. Nfhdiigan school f)-item; see abo the "’wl \ Ir^nU 
leitbook dlrpute by Ken M, VounR, “Sdiool Storm Centm: Qiarteston. Phi Delta 
Kappan. 5Ci4 (December 1974). 205-267; see abo Maiy Ifepbum. A Cose of Cterp- 
ing Censorship. Georgia Style," Phf Delta Rappon. 55.9 (May 1974). 
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social order, poverty, ait and water poUution, integration, and dis« 
crimination. 

• Restrictions on teacher partidpation in political activities. 

• Requirement that all educators in institutions receiving state aid talce 
a special loyaltj’ oath. 

• Restrictions on the purchase of conspicuously controversial teaching 
materials. 

• Restrictions prohibiting educators from holding public office. 

» Dismissal of teachers who tahe the Fifth Amendment. 

• Legisbtion forbidding a certain subject to be taught 

• Denial of permission for student organizations to invite guest speak- 
ers who are “controversiaL* 

• Restrictions on wearing apparel of students and teachers. 

• Denial of the right of teachers to join education associations or 
unions. 

• Elimination of ctperimental curricula, methods, or te-rtbook series on 
the grounds that they are ‘“progressive,” “liberal,’’ “ultraliberal,” or 
o(her\^•ise conflict with established dews, 

• Restrictions on the expression of political, economic, or religious 
views by teachers. 

• Demands for removal of programs that violate constitutionally pro- 
tected rights of privacy. 

The concern about these and other forms of restraint upon the aca- 
demic and personal freedom of public-school personnel is that safeguards 
are needed in local school ^'sterns to ensure conditions condudve to 
effective conduct of the teaching-JcaroiDg process. However, the diffi- 
culties in achiesing these safeguards are formidable. There are boards of 
education who see no point in establishing policies on academic and per- 
sonal freedom. Others have come to believe that limitations on these 
freedoms are both desirable and necessary. Such threats to the personal 
and academic freedom of personnel cannot be miniinized unless pro- 
tective measures are established by the board of education. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are des’oted lo an examination of the kinds of constructive 
action that can be faken by boards of education, administrators, com- 
munities, and teachers to ensure freedom of thought and information. 


Human Rights and AninjasTKAtiTE ReseossiBnjTT 

Local control of certain aspects of public education has lost ground in 
the svalce of recent lepslation and judicial decisions.* In a changing social 

*\SIllam R. IIaz 2 rd, "Cotirts in flie Saddle: School Boards Out," Pi** Delta 
f^^rppan, 5C:4 {DecetJiher 15t74). 259. 
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order, «’here the issue of Jiuman rights is ever in (he forefront, the rigiits 
of school personnel have not ^ne unnoticed. Court decisions favor strict 
adherence to safeguarding the civil rights of teachers and other school 
personnel.* There arc indicaUons that administrative ' authoritarianism 
and paternalism have been dealt the coup de grace by the courts and 
legislatures; that the movement to implement the theory and practice of 
human rights will move forward, especially in educational institutions, 
xvhich are supposed to be one of the important guarantors of human 
freedom. If human rights are to be fully cstabh'shed in school s)’steins, 
school ofiicials, as Zimmerman notes, cannot e.’tpcct students and teachers 
to “leave their rights at the schoolroom door.*^ 


Bestossjbiuties op niE Boaho 

To an appreciable extent, the establishment and maintenance of aca- 
demic and personal freedom of school personnel depend upon board of 
education leadership. This state of affairs is in keeping with the doctrine 
of organizational accountability, which is construed to mean the response 
bllity of authorities in an organization for the actions of personnel under 
tbelr direction. If the development and maintenance of intellectual in- 
dependence in the local school system ore to be encouraged, the board 
of education must take certain steps to see that these conditions are 
established. 

'iVhat steps can be taken by the board of education to encourage and 
protect tbe freedom essential to growth of the democratic ideal? Although 
the board can do many things, its first obligation is to understand clearly 
the purposes of education in a democratic society — for the events which 
take place in a classroom (the discussion, tbe methods and materials 
emploj'ed} ntust be appraised in lenns of purpose. 

Another step the board can take is to make clear the kind of conduct it 
expects the staff to maintain within and outside of the academic environ- 
ment. Some of the problems that need to be resolved in doing so are 
suggested by the following questions: How does the board expect the 
staff to deal with controversial issues? Does the board feel responsible for 
institutionalizing the basic moral and intellectual commitments inherent 
in a democracy? Does the board perceive development of the curriculum 
as a professional task? If the board is committed to this principle, does it 


*Sce, for example, David Rubin. The Righft «/ Teacfien (New York: American 
Civil Liberties Union, 1971); David Sdunmnel and Louis Fischer, T/«r Chit Iligftts 
of Teaefien (New York: Harper & Row, FublbhcR, Inc., 1973). 

” Wilh'am G. Zimmerman, Jr, 'Kumaii Ri^ts and AdmOiistraUve ResponrtbiI(ty,“ 
P/ii Delia Kappan, 56:4 (December 2974), 243, S47. 
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resist pressures to eliminate certain lextboolcs? Does it resist attempts to 
change those parts of the curriculum not approved by the professional 
slaO? Does the board support the piindple that a teacher outside the 
classroom has no less freedom than any other dtizen? Does it support 
his freedom to express his convictions on political, economic, and religious 
subjects? These and other issues call for policies by the board of educa- 
tion that will safeguard penoonel in their responsibilities as teachers 
and citizens. 

In brief, the board and the community have an important responsibility 
for establishing the climate rnthin ivhieh acadetnsc freedom can flourish- 
Although a precise formula for doing this has not yet been ^^’ritten, much 
can be accomplished if the board is alert to its responsibilities for main- 
taining intellectual freedom. These include a willingness to examine 
objectively all criticisms of the school and its staff, to avoid hasty action 
to satisfy pressure groups, to establish machinery for dealing with 
charges or attacls against school personnel, and to develop policies con- 
sonant with freedom of expression. Table 14.1 illustrates policy and pro- 
cedures cmploj-ed in one school system to deal with one facet of aca- 
demic freedom. 


Besvon'Sisiutt of the An.McsTrrMTOR 

The responsibility' of the administrator for maintaining academic and 
personal freedom of the school staff is both difficult and delicate. His 
task is to give support, meaning, and direction to the principles of aca- 
demic and personal freedom. This means, among other things, that the 
adnunistrator 

• Understands and studies our cirilizatioo, its cultural heritage, values, 
and ideals. Without this understanding, his ability' to pto\ide demo- 
cratic leadership is limited. 

• Seeks diversity in the employment of personnel, for the beliefs and 
attitudes of the teaching staff determine the extent to which free 
exercise of the intellect is achieved in the dassroozn. 

• Exercises the authority delegated to him as educational leader of the 
school system to establish educational objectives, curricula, and meth- 
ods that encourage the des'elopment of intellectual independence. 

• Besists attempts to limit or to destroy intellectual freedom- 

• EnsuxK that there is broad representation of pupils, parents, and 
staff in the de\-elopment and implementation of plans for academic 
freedom. 

• Exercises leadership in the promulgation of a written document or 
code governing teacher li^ts in and outside of the classroom. 
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• Initiates programs to acquaint all personnel, parents, and pupils w’ith 
the nature and intent of provisions for ensuring human rights. 

• Interprets fully and clearly to the l)oard, the community, and the 
school staff the role of academic freedom in ensuring the intellectual 
vitality of the school system. 

Because of the long-standing tradition that regards the teacher as a 
nonpolitical, no-issue citizen, — os one whose taslc should be confined to 
understanding and maintaining the status quo — the role of the adminis- 
trator in seeking solutions to problems relating to intellectual freedom is 
both difficult and challenging. Moreover, because of the rapidity with 
which social changes have occurred in America and in the world, an in- 
creased share of the responsibility for encouraging the development of 
free minds has been placed upon him. Tlie task requires an intellectual 
climate that is conducive to adaptive behavior, and strong defenses 
against restraints and attacks on the freedom of teaching and learning. 


RESPONSuntmEs of the Teacbeb 

Two kinds of responsibility should be stressed in connection with the 
teacher and academic freedom. One pertains to the teacher's obligation 
to conduct the teaching-learning process in keeping with the principles 
upon which academic freedom rests. There is little point to the establish- 
ment of elaborate academic safeguards if the spirit of inquiry is not en- 
couraged by the school staff. If controversial issues are ignore^ if varying 
points of vieiv are not tolerated, if the right to dissent is forbidden, if the 
teacher is careful not to bring up controversial topics, if he evades an 
Opinion solicited by students, where does this leave us? In certain re- 
spects, it leaves us wlh students who have little understanding of scien- 
tific inquiry, or with citizens who are unable to make intelligent decisions 
because their education was conducted in an atmosphere where the spirit 
of free inquiry was not encouraged. 

This leads us to the difficult question of the levels at which such edu- 
cational experiences are appropriate. As Fuchs points out. 

Until the learner has reached some stage of responsible maturity, not only 
must conduct be restrained to a larger extent than later, but the learning 
process must be ^rmatively conditioned to secure the transmission to the 
newcomer of the prevailing cultural heritage. It is a delicate matter, as every 
parent and professional educator knows, to transmit die wisdom of the past 
and of the present consistently with freedom for the learner and with the 
attitude of devotion to basic ^liefs, accompanied by tentativeness of view, 
that, in our culture, must somehow be communicated. Yet, clearly, at an early 
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age in the learner s course, the more certain hnowledge and the relatively 
prevalent attitudes must be conveyed. Gradually criticism and questioning ac' 
companied by methods of evaluation and of arriving at independent conclu- 
sions can be developed until the stage of complete freedom, testing all bnowd- 
edge and all values svithout destroying them, is reached.*' 

Thus, design of the developmental processes whereb}- determination 
of the manner in which intellectual indr^ndence is established is one of 
the staff's most challenging professional responsibilities and opportunities. 

Finally, tlrerc is another land of teacher responsibility related to 
academic freedom. This is flie self-discipli'ne inextricably related to free- 
dom. It is the obligation to maintain those standards of personal and pro- 
fessional integrity that are in keeping with the noble purpose the teacher 
serves. The standards of teaching, learning, and scholarship to which he 
adheres must be conducive to (he attainment of the aims of the educa- 
tional system. This is, in essence, academic freedom’s justification. 


Summary 

Arrangements to protect personnel from internal and external threats 
affecting their productivity and self-realization are considered to be 
standard operating procedure in school systems. The scope of modem 
provisions for lessening the work-related anxieties of indi\’iduals em* 
ployed In educational institutions include tenure, retirement, grievance 
procedures, academic freedom, and protection from arbitrary treatment. 

We focus on tsvo types of security that school systems can provide for 
their personnel. The first of these involves security by governmental ac- 
tion; the second type involves security through individual adaptation, or 
security aeliieved when an individual is able to perform his role ef- 
fectively within the system. 

The process for developing and maintaining personnel security in- 
cludes goal formulation; establishment of policies, programs, budgets, 
and process relationships to guide the operation; allocation of responsi- 
bilities; and appraisal of results. Ideally, the process should be designed 
so that advantage can be taken of the many opportunities for satisfying 
the self-interest and psychological needs of personnel. It embraces the 
assumption that the self-confidence an individual acquires in performing 
hb work derives from a number of conditions that are clearly under the 
influence of administration; the kind of supervision he receives; the op- 

Ralph F. Fuchs, “Inlellcchial Freedom and the EducaKonst Process,” AwerJceit 
Atsoclollpn of Vniversit^ Profeiw$ Bulletin, 42:3 (Autumn 1056), 471-472. 
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portunities he has for partidpafing in decisions affecting his work; and 
the opportunities for development, fair treatment, and |ob satisfaction. In 
brief, security on the job for personnel is contingent on a variety of ad- 
ministrative actions that are taken to «iable indhaduals to ivork more 
effectively. 



CHAPTER 15 


Continuity of Personnel Semce 


In previous chapters we examined the various processes of the person- 
nel function essential to attracting competent people into the system. 
These include manpon'er planning, compensation, recruitment, selection, 
and induction. In addition, we looked at ways of Iielping personnel to 
develop their abilities and to integrate their individual and group in- 
terests with those of the organization. In brief, these processes seek to 
transform inexperienced outsidets Into <juali6ed insiders. 

In this chapter we shall look at organizational provisions designed to 
retain personnel and to foster continuity in personnel service. We shall 
focus on detailed plans for improving the continuity of personnel service, 
as well as on the process by which such plans are designed, implemented, 
and controlled. In so doing, we shall see what organizations can do to 
maintain the health and oeaipattonal mobility of members, to prov'ide for 
their well-being, to arrange for their separation from the system, and to 
have replacements available when, for any of a multitude of reasons, they 
are unable to perform their '^erk. 

Even in school systems where planning concepts arc subscribed to and 
implemented, things do not always run smoothly. A sustained effort must 
be made to keep any organization operating effectively on a day-to-day 
basis. Human beings have a way of interfering ivith plans, violating rules, 
and behaving in other ways inimical to the interests of the organiz.ation. 
So long as individuals fill positions in school systems, there v^il! be prolr- 
loms. Some vrill become physically or mentally ill, others obsolescent. 
Some will need to be absent from their work. Some will have work-e(«i- 
nected accidents. Some will be affecicil by tlie physical conditions of cm- 
plo\Tnent, such as the amount of light, heat, V'cntilatfon, or noise, as ss-ell 
as sanitation conditions and safety hazards. Some \\ill have stresses con- 
nected vWth their work, home, or interpersonal relationships, svhich svill 
require counseling. Some may Wcoroc unproductive if they do not have 
leaves of absence for self-rcnevs-al. 

TIjc school system is interested in dealing with personal problems such 
as llic foregoing primarily because they affect two of its strategic goals~ 
stahilily and devrlopmtml. The systrin needs healthy, h.ippy, productive 
people who arc constantly on the fob, who arc physically and mentally 
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able to contribute marimally to the xt’ork of the enterprise, and who main- 
tain a favorable altitude toward their roles and the environment in which 
they function. 

The nature and scope of provisions for maintaining continuity of per- 
sonnel service must be detenmned by the school system. The system 
must decide to what citcnl provisions should he made for enhancing con- 
tinuity of service, what types of programs arc needed, and how they will 
be organized and administered. We shall next examine the process by 
which personnel plans are designed and implemented. 


The Personnel Confinuify Process 

Keqjing the school system continually staffed with competent person- 
nel involves consideration of and action on problems related to leaves of 
absence, substitute service, health, safety, promotion, transfer, separa- 
tion, resignation, terminaUon, and retirement. TIjc process by which the 
foregoing problems are dealt with viiries from but has much in common 
with arrangements for making and carrying out other organizational deci- 
sions, Operations relating to some phases of personnel service recur fre- 
quently; leaves of absences, health, substitute service, and safety arc 
aspects of personnel administration that confront administrators dally. 
One important use of the process outlined in Figure 15.1 is to help 
planners isolate the recurring elements of these problems and to stand- 
ardize the manner in which (hey are treated. If, for example, a relative 
of one of the system’s teachers dies, the procedures employed in handling 
a request by the teacher for a leave of absence to attend tlie funeral 
should be zoutinized well in advance of the event. 

It is not suggested that the activities listed in Figure 15.1 occur sequen- 
tially. Rather, the intent of the process outlined is to show that if the 
system is to be manned properly and continuously, a course of action 
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Figure 15.1. Model of the personnd continuity process. 
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must be projected. In this case it consists of malang & series of decisions 
about continuity of service, including: (1) svhat the plans are expected 
to achieve; (2) what types of plans are needed to realize the expecta- 
tions; (3) who will be responsible for what phases of the prograjn; (4) 
%vhat the specifics of each t>'pc of program will be; and (5) how the re- 
sults of the process will be determined. In sum, plans are developed for 
each of the subprocesses listed in Figure 15.1. This includes selecting 
activities to implement each subprocess, having the human and physical 
resources available when and where they are needed, and linking these 
plans to other plans and subplam relating to personnel administration. 


Goais 

Analysis of the activities invoked in the personnel continuity process 
outlined in Figure 15.1 indicates that there are two clusters of activities. 
One group of activities is concerned with the health, safety, and mobility 
of continuing personnel; the second group is focused upon members who 
are voluntarily or involuntarily leaving the system. The expectations or 
results which the system intends to acblc^'c from plans for service con- 
tinuity arc both long- and short-range and induclc the following; 

• Improve the ability of tlie sdiool system to perform its function. 

• Improve the system’s physical, psychological, and organizational en- 
vironment. 

• Prevent and control occupational stress. 

• Control personnel costs. 

• Provide position security for personnel. 

• Control avoidable absenteeism and lateness. 

• Furnish financial protection against risks such as illness and acci- 
dents. 

• Reduce personnel turnover. 

• Facilitate change within the syslem. 

• Improve individual and system effectiveness. 

• Prevent accidents. 

• Maintain position and system performance standards. 

• Comply with statutory reqmremcnts. 

» Provide opportunity for personnel self-development and self-renewal. 

• Establish program limits. 

• Resoh'c preretirement problems of personal adjustment. 

A clear statement of goals sen’es as a planning base for dealing witb 
problems related to efficacy of personnel service. Clearly understood goals 
facilitate the staffs understanding of poBdes. aid Unit heads in adminis- 
tering plans, become a focus for indiridual molivaHon, and serve as con- 
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trol standards. To be most useful, bowcs'cr, goals must be translated into 
speciBc pUns of action. Strs'cral t\-pcs of plans, including policies and 
budgets, are discussed in the following section to illustrate how broad 
goals are translated into more specific guides for administrative action. 


TuANSlJlTtNC G0M.S I-STO ACMtXlSTIUTlVE ACTlOS 

Once the goals for maintaining continuity of personnel service have 
been set forth, implementation by school officials must follosv, Elarly in 
the planning stages, at least two types of action arc necessary. One of 
these is the preparation of a scries of polics' statements to guide members 
of the school s\-stem in designing and implementing specific programs. 
Tlius, we find the Cloudcroft school ssitcm defining their policies as 
foOms's: 

It is the policy of the Cloudcroft school sv'stem to 

• Grant leaves of absence for acceptable reasons. 

• Proride assistance to indMdtial staff members in maintaining and 
improving their phj-sical and mental health. 

• Provide an attractive and efficient environment bv’ maintaining good 
physical worling conditions. 

• Install every practical safety’ device, tahe every measure to prevent 
aeddents, guard against mechanical failure, and prov-ide adequate 
equipment for accident and fire prevention. 

• Male available adequate substitutes for absentees. 

• Fill vacandes by upgrading or promoting from within whenever 
present employees are qualified. 

• Encourage transfers when jo the interest of the individual and the 
system- 

• Protect penonael against unfair separation from the svstem. 

• Assist personnel to plan for relixemenL 

Tl^ policy statement is somewhat more spedfic than the goals out- 
lined earlier, but it still lacks details needed to implemerjt plans. The 
several programs needed for maintaining continuity' of personnel service 
take shape in detail as budgets are formubted. TTie budget forces ad- 
nunistralors to put a price lag on plans for keeping the organization 
properly and continuously st^ed. The details of each plan must be 
specified suffidently to enable costs to be estimated. Thus, it is through 
the budget that goals are translated into specific courses of action. 

The figures in a budget represent the money necessary to activate or 
maintain plans. They represent cost estimates of proposab submitted by 
operating administrators. The spetaSc problems to be dealt with, their 
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rclovanco to budgeting, and the alternative courses of action to be con- 
sidered, u’ill be discussed later In this chapter. 

Two types of activaties — ^planning and doing — arc essential to making 
programs for continuity of peRt<mncl scm'ce work. Miidi of the basic 
planning, and a considerable share of the coordination related to con- 
tinuit)’ of personnel service rest witli the central administration. Each of 
(he adfvities shown in Figure 15.1 entails subaciivities that arc governed 
by statute or by contract, and they must be put into operation by the 
chief executive on hclialf of the school system. 

Personnel directors arc almost universally involved in rendering ad>‘ice 
and scr\'icc to the central administration and to unit heads. Designing 
control forms for various activities is a task frequently delegated to the 
personnel office. Tliis unit is also (he logical agency for planning the 
continuity process outlined in Figure 15.1, for giving advice to line ad- 
ministrators on counseling procedures, for appraising the results of the 
personnel continuity process, and for informing the staff of its purposes 
and provisions. Direct responsibility for administering tlie details of in- 
divldu.'il programs must reside with the heads of operating units, because 
it Is in their jurisdictions tliat actual problems arise and where centrally 
designed procedures are put into practice. In Uic following sections dis- 
cussion will focus on detailed programs for keeping the school system 
staffed adequately and continuously. 


Leaves of Absence 

Of the two clusters of personnel activities shown in Figure 25.1, one 
focuses generally on personnel health and development; the second on 
personnel separation. In the text following we shall consider activities in 
the first cluster and their relationship to continuity of personnel service. 
Let us first c.vainine leaves of absence in the context of the continuity 
process. 

A leave of absence may be defined as absence from empIojTuent by 
permission, with or witliout compensation, for a stated period of time, 
witfiout severing the employment relationship. Regardless of the size of 
the school district, leave poL'dcs and procedures ate essential, as may be 
seen from the many reasons for such leaves listed in Table 15.1. Increas- 
ingly, school systems throughout the nation are initiating or improving 
provisions governing leaves of absence. 

Although a leave of absence plan serves many purposes, its primary 
focus is an the satisfaction of individual needs. In safegiiarding the 
mental and physical well-being of the school staff, maintaining emploj'- 
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Tabic 15.1. Typea of Leazea of Abacncc 


Tcrsonal 

Family and bereavement 
Exchange teaching 

Religious holidays 
Travel or study 

Conferences, meetings, or conventions, or 
to receive degrees 
Sabbatical 

Temporary active military duty 


M&teraity 

Marriage 

Professional, such as research or serving 
professional organizations 
Opportunity for selMcvelopment 
Jury and trial witness duty 


Military* 

Illness 


merit security, and fostering professional growth and morale, the leave 
phn is not considered to he an end in Itseii, a caVatcral heneSt, or a 
generous gesture of the board of education. The investment is made on 
tire assumption that it will provide conditions of employment conducive 
to personnel pro<2<2cti«t y and tvorl: satrsfaefton. 


CsunAtrTEMsncs of Le^st Flaks 

It is Customary, and frequently mandatory, for school systems to estab- 
lish provisions governing the absence of personnel because of illness and 
lor other reasons. Illness plans can be classified as either limited or un- 
limited. The limited plan, frequently established by statute, generally 
contains provisions governing 

• Number of days allowed each year for sick leave. 

• Accumulation of leave days from year to year, including the total 
number of days that can be accumulated. 

• Number of days for which sick leave is granted with full or part 
salary. 

» Verification of illness. 

• Board regulations extending the period of leave with pay in excess 
of statutory provisions. 

• Waiver of sick-leave provisions in the event that absence is the result 
of injury while personnel are engaged in remunerative work un- 
related to school duties. 

Some states have statutory regulations which determine the amount 
of sick leave on the basis of length of service; some specify how many 
days of sick leave are mandatory at full pay; and others leave this matter 
to the discretion of the local board. 

The unlimited sick leave plan, whicdi is in effect in only a small number 
of school districts, places no limit on the number of days personnel may 
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be tibscnl because of illness. ThU type of leave may provide for full or 
part pay, or a combinaiion in which full pay Is granted for a limited num- 
ber of days, after u-hteh time part pay is granted without time limita- 
tions. 

Leaves of absence for purposes other than illness are less often pre- 
scribed by st.itute or ineluderl Jn local board leave policies. Tliese Include 
leaves for professional development, professional service, civac duties, and 
personal matters. Death in the family, professional study, exchange teach- 
ing, matemit)’, and attendance at educational meetings nccount for a 
ma|or/i)’ of Iea\'e5 granted for reasons other than illness. 


ClflOCUNES FOR AnMIS’lSTOUVC TIIC IXAVE rnOCRAM 

A comprehensive leave program, whicls increasingly appears to be an 
organizational necewity ns well as a national tendenc)', calls for resolu- 
tion of many and varied Issues, including 

• Reasons for which a school dbtricl should grant leave of absence. 

• Limit on the number of personnel on nonillness leaves. 

• Conditioas whicli shall attach to each type of leave, type of appliea- 
tion required, salarj’ on return to service, service required after 
return from leave, assignment upon return to service, termination of 
leave, and notice of intention to return to service. 

• Plans for minimizing abuse of the absence privilege. 

• Arrangements necessary for safeguarding the education of pupils. 

• Priorities the leave program (nonmandator)’ features) should be 
given in the budget. 

» Assistance of tbe scliool staff in planning the lea>’e program co- 
operatively. 

• Prorislons for periodic revie^v and revision of leave policies and 
procedures. 

• Plans for beeping personnel infoimed of current practices and recent 
changes. 

• Records and reports needed to administer tlie leave program ef- 
fectively. 

Although it is inappropriate to suggest here what the leave progranr 
for any school system should be, certain suggestions can be made as a 
guide to planning. An analysis of the system’s experience -with a leave 
plan over a period of years is a useful starting point. One of the purposes 
of sucIj an audit would be to detennine the nature and scope of leave 
requests, frequency of occurrence, budgetary requirements, priorities, 
privileges subject to abuse, and suitability of existing administrative con- 
trols. The Icave-of-absence planning grid, sboxTO in Figure 15.2, is a 
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decrees, courts and federal and state authorities have branded compul- 
sory matemltj’ leaves eilber uncoostituticmal or illegal,*'* 


Substitute Service 


An important adjunct to the leave-of-absence program is a plan for 
providing substitute service. Unless there are qualified replacements for 
personnel who are absent, the leave plan is incomplete and indefensible. 
A liberal leave plan that results in low-level instruction is not likely to 
engender public confidence and support. Although the reasons often 
given for the general inferior quality of substitute service are numerous 
and varied, they are not very convincing. It is generally recognized that 
substitute service can be improved through deliberate and continuous 
planning. 

Tlje inabilit}’ to recruit sufficient and qualified replacements accounts 
for many of the problems attending substitute service. This is especially 
true in school districts not located near Urge population centers. For a 
substantial number of sm.'ill school systems, some of the following sug- 
gestions will be useless because of the lade of personnel who C 30 be in- 
duced on short notice to travel long distances and to work for the per 
diem rates usually prevailing for UjIs type of service. The substitute 
service problem in the small district, like many other problems inherent 
to such districts, appears destined to remain unresolved imtil school 
administrative units are reorganized. 

It is argued by some administrators that the day-to-day substitute ex- 
pedient has not, and in all likelihood will not, produce satisfactory results. 
Supporters of this view contend that limitations such as the folloviing 
give strength to their reasoning: 

• Most qualified teachers who would ordinarily be available for sub- 
stitute service can be employed on a regular basis when they seek 
work. 

• The substitute-teacher list generally includes a substantial proportion 
of incompetents. 

• Personnel absence can no longer be looked on as an unusual occur- 
rence, because an increasing number of teachers are inclined to take 


* "Goodbye. Mandatory Materefty Leaves." Nation* ScAoob. ©0,4 (Oefober 1972), 
10-14. 

* "Pregnant Schoolgirls and Ptegnarrt Teatbers. The Policy Problem School Dis- 
tricts Can Sidestep No Longer," Americiin School Board Journal, ICOiS (AiarcJi 
1973). 2-5-51. 
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decrees, courts and federal and state authorities have branded compul- 
sory matemi^ leaves either unconstitutional or illegal.*'* 


Substitute Service 


An important adjunct to the leave-of-absencc program is a plan for 
providing substitute service. XJnless tl»ere are qualified replacements for 
personnel who are absent, the leave plan is incomplete and indefensible. 
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substitute sers’ice can be impros'ed through deliberate and continuous 
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duced on short notice to travel long distances and to work for the per 
diem rates usually prevailing for this ^e of service. The substitute 
service problem in the small district, like many other problems inherent 
to such districts, appears destined to remain unresolved until school 
administrative units are reorganized. 

It is argued by some administraton that the day-to-day substitute ex- 
pedient has not, and in all likelihood will not, produce satisfactory results. 
Supporters of this view contend that b'mitations such as (he following 
give strength to their reasoning: 

• Niost qualified teachers svho would ordinarily be avail.-ible for sub- 
stitute service can be employed on a regular basis when they seek 
work. 

» Tlie stibstitute-teacher list generally includes a substantial proportion 
of incompetents. 

• Personnel absence can no longer be looked on as an unusual occur- 
rence, because an increasing number of teachers arc inclined to take 


*'‘Coocib)C. .Mandatory Stalfmtfy Leave*." .V«rf«wVWwtr. Wt4 (October 1972), 

^^"Pregoafit Schoolgirls and Pregnant Teacher*: T?»e Policy Probfem Scliool Dis- 
tricts Can Sidestep No Longer." American Scitcol Board Journal, 100.3 (.'(irch 
1973),5iS-31. 
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full advantage of the number of allowable days granted under leave 
or disability plans. 

• The cost differential between permanent and day-to-day substitute 
service is not great enough to warrant continuation of the generally 
inferior service resulting from the latter arrangement. 

• The difficulty of predicting need presents considerable administrative 
difficulties. 

• The inordinate amount of administrative effort required to recruit, 
select, and supervise the day-to-day substitute is an unnecessary' 
waste of organizational resources. 

• Involving temporary personnel In the regular school program creates 
additional supervisory problems. 

• The increase in disciplinary cases that attends the use of temporary 
substitute teachers raises questions as to the efficacy of the day-to- 
day substitute procedure. 

^Vhen reviewing these arguments, one of the difficulties often confront- 
ing the school system is the lack of evidence dealing specifically with the 
substitute service problem. Is this sparsity of information the result of an 
assumption that the day-to-day substitute expedient is the most satis- 
factory approach conceivable, or the result of continued neglect of an old 
problem? 

Arguments favoring abolition of the traditional substitute teacher 
procedures have substance and are especially applicable in school dis- 
tricts where replacements are needed continually. It Is reasonable to 
assume that most administrators would favor an arrangement whereby 
permanent personnel would be employed instead of substitute teachers. 
The cost factor, however, has been a major deterrent. But the level of 
instruction that could be maintained through a permanent corps of re- 
serve teachers would appear to offset the financial burden. It can be 
argued that the permanent corps w'ould produce greater returns for the 
investment, whereas the part-time approach involves substantial expendi- 
tures without a reasonable probability of appreciable returns. 

Providing replacements for absent teachers or other personnel is a 
problem that can no longer be treated as an administrative or budgetary 
happenstance. It must be viewed as an important task that is essential 
to maintenance of a satisfactory level of instruction. Like any other recur- 
rent need, it requires a plan of action, reinforced by board policies and 
budgetary provisions. The solution lies in a balanced, multilateral ap- 
proach, including: 

• Formulation of a specific plan to be followed in the administration 
of personnel replacements. 

• Written specifications for quali^ of replacements. 

• A permanent, specialized corps of replacements to meet tninimum 
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system needs, to be composed of competent petsonnel, selected and 
trained to deal with special problems of Substitution. A salary in- 
centive is suggested because of the evacting nature of the assign- 
merit. 

• A second group of femporaty personnel to be employed seasonally 
when the demand for replacements cannot bp filled by the peimancnt 
corps. Tliis group to be recruited and selected on the basis of cri- 
teria for personnel able to perform In this capacity. 

• Clear definition of the responsibilities for carrying out the details of 
the replacement plan. Tlris includes development, assignment, and 
full utilization of the pemianent coq)s, as ivell as recniltment, selec- 
tion, orientation, supervision, and appraisal of temporary personnel.* 

• Preparation of a handboot for temporary employees routinizing pro- 
cedures to be followed and helping to clarify and minimize problems 
usually encountered rvhen regular personnel are absent 

' Advance pfonntng m each haiMihg unit by the prmcipaf anrf regular 
staff regarding preparation and maintenance of plans to be used by 
temporary personnel. This point Is imporfaiit because continuity of 
instruction can be enhanced by clear directions. 

• Continuous appraisal of the replacement plan. Records of the daily, 
monthly, and yearly absence rates are necessary to Improve various 
aspects of this service, such as the predictable need for temporary 
personnel and the effects of whatever plan Is employed on the quality 
of instruction. 

• Differential pay scales for short-term and long-term substitutes and 
for substitutes svith different educational backgrounds.* 

• Use of a computer system in large school S)'Siems to search for and 
select the best possible teacher for the assignment nl hand.* 

The need for temporary help is of course not confined to professional 
personnel. Service personnel are frequently needed on a temporary basis 
when regular employees are absent because of illness, vacation, or special 
assignment. Temporaries are also needed occasionally to supplement the 
regular service personnel force during work peaks; to fill temporarily a 
position that has been vacated while a study is made to determine 
whether the position should be continued; or to occupy tentatively a posi- 
tion that is being developed, until sudi time as the position description is 
formally developed and written. Stover notes that such emploj'ees do not 

• Roosevelt Washington, Jr., "Substitute Teachers Need Supcrvboty Itelp,’* £rfuco- 
ttonoi ZveorfcrjW/i, 30:2 (November 1972), 153-150. 

• A. Bruce Hartong, "Substitute Teacher Polirie*; A National Inconsistency," Con- 

remperirry 44:1 (Octeber 1972), 5-8. 

« itobart Loomis and Joseph E. Sucher, "Finding SubsUfuto Jn a IJuny," Sfbooi 
ifunogement. lOilO (October X9T2), 24-25. 
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affect the tuiemployment insurance rate if they have to be terminated, do 
not add to the cost of fringe benefits or payroll maintenance, and are 
outside the normal policy requirements for personnel/ 


Absenteeism and Lateness 

Absenteeism and lateness are directly related to steady-state staffing 
plans for the school sj’stem. There are various kinds of absences, such as 
arranged, excused, occasional, and chronic, but the focus of this discus- 
sion is on the habitual absentee, the individual who chronically stays 
aw’ay from work for reasons not beyond his control. Lateness moy be de- 
fined as arriving for work after the designated starting time. 

The reasons for absenteeism and lateness arc almost as varied and 
fanciful as the excuses given in court for traffic violations. The impact of 
these rivo conditions on the operation of the school system, however, can 
be significant. The teacher, secretary, custodian, bus driver, or cafeteria 
worker who is absent or late impairs the work of the school and inter- 
feres with the daily routine of other staff members. The cost to the sys- 
tem in poor instruction, work delay, frustration, and work imbalance is 
high, even when absentees are not paid. It is therefore desirable to reduce 
to a minimum the avoidable absence and lateness rates in the school 
system. No simple guide exists for controlling personnel absences and 
lateness in any organization, because their causes are often complex, in- 
cluding mental ilJness, the desire to avoid stress in a work assignment, 
alcoholism, and other personal problems. Nevertheless, an absence and 
lateness control program is an essential element of personnel administra- 
tion. The foI]o>ving are included to stimulate thought about the absence 
and lateness control program as an ingredient of plans for maintaining 
the continuity of personnel service: 

• Development of an absence control program. 

• Incorporah'on of rales in the personnel handbook governing absence 
and lateness. This includes the requirement that each employee re- 
port lateness or absence on forms especially devised for control 
purposes. 

• Communication to all personnel of absence, lateness, and enforce- 
ment procedures. 

• CentralizatiOTi in the personnel office of records and reports relating 
to absenteeism and lateness. 


Robert Stover, “The Thir<l4!>neration Use of Temporary Services,” Jfonage- 
ment Retieto. 63:12 (December 1974), 17-22. 
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• Continuous study of facts coDccmlng lateness and absence in the 
system. Useful in this connection are lateness and absence rates by 
system and by building unit, as well as reasons, time patterns for 
absence and lateness, age and sex of absentees, and conditions that 
may be a source of malingering behavior. 

• Use of progressive discipline, including counseling of absence- and 
lateness-prone personnel, followed by warnings and dismissal when 
such behavior continues to be chronic, 

• Concentration by unit heads on discovering real causes of absence 
and lateness. The source of the difficulty is often with the individual, 
but sTOrJdng conditions, position incompatibilitj', and leadership 
style often contribute to negative personnel behavior. Staying away 
from work is considered to be a common defense mechanism fo avoid 
non^e^varding work or position-related problems, 

• Treatment of unexcused absences and lateness as unpaid leave. 

• Involvement of a medical team in the absence controi program, in- 
cluding medical treatment of and consultation with chronic of- 
fenders. 

The causes of absenteeism in modem society arc numerous, Including 
weak or- indefinite administrative approaches to the problem, social 
tolerance of absenteeism, abuses of leave benefits, low work motivation, 
immaturity, a stress-prone societ)', alcoholism and dntg abuse, and poor 
supervision. Stembagen suggests that absenteeism from all causes can 
be studied carefully by use of the following indices: total absent rote, 
sickness absent rate, severit)- rate, disability rate, percentage absent per 
day, percentage disabled per day, average percentage absent per year, 
and average percentage disabled per year.* The contributions posiHi’C 
absentee policies and absence control programs make to school system 
continuit)' are numerous, including greater continuity in leaching and 
learning, lower turnover, low'er benefit costs, more career-oriented per- 
sonnel, and improved personnel performance. 


Health of School Personnel 

A desirable feature of any pbn for maintaining continuity of pcnonnel 
service is n comprehensis’e physical and mental health program. This is a 
responsibility everj’ educational iiKtitotion must assume if for no other 
reason than the svelfare of the school diild. The purpose of the health 

‘ C. J. Slrrohagen, “Absenteeism KiJ Tardines*." in Uand}>ook aj Modem Petron- 
nef AciminUfration. Joseph J. Funul^ro. E«I, (New Yotk: Book Co.-n- 

pany, 1972), Chap. 61. 
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program for school personnel is to maintain an optimum environment for 
children, reduce personnel absence, secure maximum personnel per- 
formance, and to place personnel in positions compatible with their 
physical, mental, and emotional qualifications. 

In exploring problems related to a comprehensive health program for 
the entire school staff, we shall consider the following aspects: physical 
health, mental health, working conthtions, counseling, and safety. Our 
primary concern here is to c.xamine the provisions that schools can make 
in each of these categories to maintain the health of personnel. Through- 
out this discussion it is assumed that clinical aspects of the health of in- 
diwdual staff members arc the responsibility of the personal physician 
and health and medical agencies. 

The basic elements of a health program for school personnel include 

• A selection process designed to eliminate from employment appli- 
cants who are chronically subject to health problems; placement of 
handicapped personnel in positions suitable to their performance 
level. 

• A counseling program designed to assist unit administrators in deal- 
ing with personnel who have mental or physical problems that inter- 
fere seriously with their day-to-day performance. 

• Periodic examinations to ensure physical and emotional fitness of 
personnel. 

• Arrangements to care for personnel involved in accidents or medical 
emergencies. 

• Provisions for evaluating the physical fitness of personnel who are 
transferred to work entailing physical stress, such as transportation 
or gymnasHcs; and of personnel returning to work after extended 
absence ovs’ing to illness or injury. 


Physicai. HEM.TH OF Ferso?»nix 

Two minimiim requirements of the school personnel health program 
are preemployment health standards and periodic examinations. 

Preemployment Health Standards. A principle of considerable standing 
in school administration ( noted in Chapter 7 ) is that selection of person- 
nel should be based on standards essential to satisfactory performance. 
One such standard that should be applied to all candidates for employ- 
ment in the public schools is sound health, including mental, physical, 
and emotional vigor. An indispensable preliminary to any plan for main- 
taining a healthy staff is the preemployment health examination, aimed 
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tit eliminating applicants Incapable of roccting bealtlj standards estab- 
lished b)* the sj'stcm. 

Stntutor)' provisions In certain slates establish a basis for the health 
examination, although there Is considerable variation among the states 
in health examination requirements for school personnel. Some states 
have no requirements; in others, a health ©.xaminatlon Is prerequisite to 
empiojanenf. Periodic heahfi examinations during employment are re- 
quired in some states; in others, the matter rests with the local board. 

Prccmplo)Tncnl bcaltb standards should go beyond minimum state re- 
quirements. Cooperative dei'elopment of personnel health standards by 
scliool and community or regional medical authorities is desirable when 
such action is feasible. This approach wll enable the scliool district to 
establish uniform and valid specifications for the examination of appli- 
cants. Expenses occasioned by the prcemploymcnt ctaminations should 
be planned for in the annual budget. This expenditure should be con- 
sidered B control measure exercised for the protection of the school 
community. 

reriodfc Examinations. Tlic pre«nployment c.taminalion Is but the be- 
ginning of a program to promote continuity of personnel service. In order 
to maintain personnel health standards, a systematic procedure should be 
developed to mahe provisions for periodic medical examinations and 
chest x*fa)‘s, prcserilw administrative action to be taken when a report 
Indicates that an individual needs medical attention or is a source of 
contagion, and indicate the procedure to be followed upon the return 
of an employee after a leave of absence owing to an illness. 

Among tlje purposes served by periodic health examinations are the 
prevention and detection of pofenthilly scriovs physical, mental, and 
emotional disorders, and pLieement of individuals, especially tliose ap- 
proaching retirement or suffering from physical incapabilities, in posi- 
tions compatible with their physical capadly. The bus driver whose vision 
is impaired or the custodian who Is a potential risk on a ladder-climbing 
or ivindow-clcaning assignment Illustrates the point. 


Mental Health of School Peosonnel 

The ivorld in which men live and the institutions in which they work 
are not places where perfect happiness prevails. Environment.il condi- 
tions and occupational demands create stresses for all individuals. The 
major task of personnel administration with respect to the mental health 
of the school staff is to help the system create a situation in which indi- 
viduals desire to render service elfectively and efficiently. Particularly 
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important in its potential for contributing to positive altitudes is the reb- 
tionship bet%vecn superiors and subordinates. 

In considering the approach of a school sj'stem to mental health prob- 
lems of its personnel, several points descrv'c emphasis. One is the care that 
should be taVen in the selection process to detect and to screen out 
psj'chotic or highly neurotic apph'canfs. Some organizah'onf inciuds in 
their procedures comprehensive prepbeement neurological examinations 
along with phj’sical examinations. Brodbclt proposes the followng ap- 
proaches to problem of maladjusted teachers: ( 1 ) diagnosis, and coun- 
seling maladjusted students out of leaching by teacher preparalorj* institu- 
tions; (2) regular e\‘alualion on the job: (3) leaves of absence; and (4) 
follow-up of children’s compbints about teachers by parents.* Bower 
and Greenfeld, in a study of disturbed tcadiers ^»-ho$e credentials were 
re\Ql:ed, attempted to discover the extent to svhicdi data collected xia 
certification procedures can be preictivc of teachers whose credentials 
subsequently will be rcs'ohed because of emotional disturbances. Their 
findings include the following: 

Fortj'-fo«r teachers whijsc credentials were re\x>led for behavior associated 
with serienu emotional problems were compared on crcdentul application 
forms, health records and transcripts to 44 unre%’oVed teachers. The resol.ed 
group were older, received second and third geden rials with greater 
frequency, received more “regular" gedentials, attended colleges of high 
reputation mwe ftequetiUy. had more frequent contact uith bw, nervous 
breaJfdowns and breib in rrork. Jl appears from all thif that such prospec- 
tive disturbed individuals rruy enter the field of teaching as a second, third, 
or last choice. 

Emotional stability is considged an important professional competence in 
teachers. There is, however, a remarkable lack of research on the pres’alence 
or incidence of mental health problems in teachers, the consequences of such 
conditions in teachers cm students, how screening techniques might be em- 
plojed to assist prospective teachers who oeed help to obtain services eariier, 
and hcjw institutions of higher education can redirect more effectively and 
courageously students with high levek of instability into less emotionally 
arduous careers.’® 

Another point to be emphasizied is that the entire range of administra- 
tive activities in a school system has potential for preventive mental main- 
tenance. Broadly conceived, the total personnel function is concerned 
with the health and general welfare of the school emploj ee. Hence, manj’ 

» Samuel Brodbelt, Teachers' Mental Health; Whose Bespoitsihilityr Fhi Delia 
Kappan, S5:4 (December 19731, ^S-2^. 

"Eli M. Bw-er and SUmt Cieenfeld. THstnrbed Teachers Whose Credentials 
Mere Revoked: A Comparison with Other Teachen," Pncholotrv m the Schools, 
10:1 (Jsmisiy 1973), 54-60. 
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of the approaches suggested i}>n>ughout this boot to satisfy human needs 
are ways of helping staff members to adapt to the conditions for mating a 
living and a life. Provisions for motivating desirable behavior include 
proper placement, meaningful work, position enlargement, opportunity to 
progress through a career pattern, decent compensation, opportunities for 
initiative and development, security, information, effective supersdsion, 
ability to participate in decisions affecting individual performance, thor- 
ough and fair appraisal of performance, counseling, grievance proce- 
dures, and organizational democracy. Plans for dealing svilh problems in 
the sj-stem between people, between roles, between levels of power and 
knowledge, and between pockets of friendship, familiarity, and high- 
frequency communication are included in this category.’* 

Adaptation to the organizational environment is closely related to the 
mental health of school personnel. 7T>e school administration can promote 
preventive mental maintenance by genuine efforts to locale and deal with 
sources of discontent, destructive tensions, and antisystem behavior. Al- 
though it is true that the origins of the mental problems of some indi- 
viduals are not of the s)'stem’s making, the oblig.ition to maintain an en- 
vironment conducive to mental well-being is inescapable. 


WORKJ.VG Cormmo.vs 

Working conditions, as the term is used here, refers to physical sur- 
roundings and other factors that affect performance and health, both 
physical and mental. While it is taken for granted tliat schools in which 
the formal edticatioo of children and youth takes place are properly 
lighted, heated, and air-conditioned, that there are adequate restrooms, 
w.ater coolers, rvorlc siMce, and lunchroom facilities, such is not always 
the case. Moreo^'er. some of the phj’sical demands made of service per- 
sonnel invite physical and mental health problems. The mechanic without 
power tools, the custodian without proper snow-removal machinery, the 
food-service worker who must lift or cany objects without benefit of ade- 
quate equipment and facih'tfes to assist her illustrates this ^int. 

Books have been written on the importance of the design of a school 
building to the success of the educational pn^ram and to the mental and 
physical well-being of personnel. Tlie only point that needs to be empha- 
sized here is th.- 3 t inadequate physical facilities can lead to imdesirabie 
personnel behavior. Large-group instruction, for example, cannot be con- 
ducted without proper physical space and equipment. Teachers cannot 
prepare classroom materials without access to adequate work space. The 

’‘Frederick F. LigJilhaJl, “A Sodal Psychdogist ior School Systems,” Pti/chologt/ 
in Ihe Schools, 6tl (January 19601, 3-12. 
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additional consequences of inadequate instructional preparation, lunch* 
rooms, and restrooms for teachers require no elaboration^ 


COUSSEUNC 

Maintenance of conltnuih* of personnel service rests to a considerable 
extent upon the continual solution by the sj'stem of the human problems 
of its members. As noted earlier, various lands of assistance arc needed by 
staff members. Always present is the need for help in adjusting to a posi- 
tion, to working conditions, and to other personnel; for advice on personal 
matters related and unrelated to work, and for suggestions on develop- 
ment and career plans. Among the arrangements for promoting the men- 
tal and physical health of school personnel through counseling are these: 

• Provisions wn'thm the s)-stem or on a referraf basis for psychoiogical 
counseling seninces of personnel by qualified professionals. 

• Pro%Tsions within the system or on a referral basis for health counsel- 
ing seniccs of personnel by qualified medical specialists, 

• ProsTsions for counseling by the unit head in the form of information 
and suggestions relative to position performance. 

• Provisions within the system or on a referral basis for counseling 
services to assist personnel In the utilization of community resources 
to resolve personal problems. 

• Prov’isions for preretirement counseling. 

The uiut head, such as the principal, director, or department head is 
looked upon as an important agent in promoting the well-being of his 
subordinates. The individual staff member should be able to him to his 
superior when he has a problem or is dissatisfied. The unit head appraises 
the performance of the subordinate and helps him establish realizable 
goals. He provides information, advice, and assistance in dealing with 
problems and grievances. He helps his subordinates think through the 
problems with whidi the)' are confronted. He suggests referrals of deep- 
sealed problems to professional psychological or medical consultants. In 
sum, the unit bead is a key person in helping personnel to meet problems. 

The necessity for the board of education to establish advisorj’ medical 
services for tU persormel is hardly debatable. There are special occasions, 
for example, when the physical, mental, or emotional fitness of an em- 
ployee to perform his duties is subject to questiotL Some school boards 
reserve the right to require any school empli^ee to submit to a special 
examination. There are persons malingering at public expense who should 
be required to submit to such examinations. 

Problems such as the foregoing suggest that administrative machinery 
is needed to provide advisory medical service to the board of education. 
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and under special circumstances, to school personnel. The Intent of such 
an arrangement is not to provide clinical services at public expense, but 
rather to malce available referral services that can be utilized b)' the sys- 
tem when special personnel problems arise. 


Safety of Pemonnei, 

No plan for maintaining continuity of service would be complete with* 
out systematic provisions for the s^ety of personnel. Although fatality 
and accident rales in educational institutions are relatively low, experi- 
ence has shown that mishaps occur more often than Ihej’ should. The 
potential for accidents in a school system is greatest in certain types of 
svork performed by service personnel, such as transportation, mainte- 
nance, operation, and food service. There are physical hazards in every 
school plant that may prove costly In terms of manpmver losses, damage 
to facilities, increased insurance rates, and interruphon of service. Conse- 
quently, a personnel safety program designed to minimize accidents, mis- 
haps, injuries, and fatalities is an organizational necessi^. Its nature and 
scope will depend to a large extent upon the size of the organization. The 
major components of a well-rounded safely plan include the foUotvingj 

Policy. A written policy governing the safety of the personnel (see pp. 
62-83 ) Is evidence of the board’s intent to take positive steps to create an 
institutional environment as free of hazards to personnel as possible. Such 
a statement provides the chief executive and his staff with the authority 
to take steps to develop a safety program. 

Board Commitment. A policy without budgetary provisions to support 
it is meaningless. The board’s commitment to personnel safety can be 
judged by the fiscal support it gives to eliminating physical hazards, pro- 
viding training through safety programs, and installing equipment with 
safety devices. 

Orgam’ration. Besponsibility for planning and operating a safety pro- 
gram should be fixed, regardless of the scope of the pro^am. A safety 
committee, working under the direction of the chief executive, is one use- 
ful method for organizing and coordinating safety plans on a systemwide 
basis. The functions of such a body would be to recommend safety plans, 
including policy proposals and procedures, to gather and disseminate 
safety information, including handbooks for service personnel, and to link 
safety education to selected staff development programs. 

Engineering. Elimination of hazards from school facilities, equipment, 
and work processes, although not intrinsically a personnel function, is an 
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additional consequences of inadequate instructional preparation, lunch- 
rooms, and restrooms for teachers require no elaboration. 


COUKSTXDJC 

Maintenance of continuity of personnel service rests to a considerable 
extent upon the continual solution by the system of the human problems 
of its members. As noted earlier, s-arious lands of assistance are needed by 
staff members. Ahva)’s present is the need for help in adjusting to a posi- 
tion, to working conditions, and to other personnel; for adwce on personal 
matters rebted and unrelated to work, and for suggestions on develop- 
ment and career plans. Among the arrangements for promoting the men- 
tal and physical health of school personnel through counseling are these; 

• Provisions ssnthin the sj'stem or on a referral basis for psjxhological 
counseling services of personnel by qualified professionals. 

• Pnnisions within the system or on a referral basis for health counsel- 
ing services of personnel by qualified medical specialists. 

• Provisions for counseling by the unit head in the form of information 
and suggestions relative to position performance. 

• Provisions within the s)*stem or on a referral basis for counseling 
services to assist personnel in the utilization of community resources 
to resolve personal problems. 

• Provisions for preretirement counseling. 

The unit head, such as the principal, dnector, or department head is 
looked upon as an important agent in promoting the well-being of his 
subordinates. The individual staff member should be able to turn to his 
superior when he has a problem or b dissatisfied. The unit head appraises 
the performance of the subordinate and helps him establish realizable 
goals. He provides information, advice, and assistance in dealing with 
problems and grievances. He helps his subordinates think through the 
problems with which they are confronted- He suggests referrals of deep- 
seated problems to professional p^cholog^cal or medical consultants. In 
sum, the unit head is a key person in helping personnel to meet problems. 

The necessity for the traard of education to establish advisory medical 
services for its personnel is hardly debatable. There are special occasions, 
for example, when the physical, mental, or emotional fitness of an em- 
ployee to peifoim his duties is subject to question. Some school boards 
reserve the right to require any school employee to submit to a special 
examination. There are persons malingering at public expense who should 
be required to submit to such examinations. 

Problems such as the foregoing suggest that administrative machinery 
is needed to provide advisory medical service to the board of education, 
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and under special circumstances, to school personnel. The intent of such 
an arrangement is not to provide dinical services at public expense, but 
rather to make available referral services that can be utilized by the sys- 
tem wlien special personnel problemsartse. 


Safety of Personnel 

No plan for maintaining continuity of service would be complete sviih* 
out systematic proWsions for tlie safety of personnel. Although fatality 
and accident rates in educational institutions are relatively low, experi- 
ence has shown that mishaps occur more often than they should. The 
potential for accidents In a sdiool tystem is greatest in certain types of 
work performed by service personnel, such as transportation, mainte- 
nance, operation, and food service. There are physical hazards in every 
school plant that may prove costly in terms of manpower losses, damage 
to facilities, increased insurance rates, and interruption of service, Conse- 
quently, a personnel safety program designed to minimize accidents, mis- 
haps, injuries, and fatalities is an organizational necessity. Its nature and 
scope xvill depend to a large extent upon the size of the organization. The 
major components of a svell-rouoded safety pJ.an Include the foUo^ving.* 

Policy. A svritten policy governing the safety of the personnel (see pp. 
82-83 ) is evidence of the board s intent to take positive steps to create an 
institutional environment as free of hazards to personnel as possible. Such 
a statement provides the chief executive and Ws staff with the authority 
to take steps to develop a safely program. 

Board Commitment. A policy xvilhout budgetary provisions to support 
It is meaningless. The board's commitment to personnel safety can be 
judged by the fiscal support it gives to eliminating physical hazards, pro- 
viding training through safety programs, and installing equipment xvith 
safety devices. 

Orgam’zation. Ilesponsibilfty for planning and operating a safety pro- 
gram should be fixed, regardless of the scope of the program. A safety 
committee, working rmder the direction of the chief executive, is one use- 
ful method for organizing and coordinating safety plans on a sj-stemwide 
basis. The functions of such a body w*ouId be to recommend safety plans, 
including polity proposab and procedures, to gather and disseminate 
safety information, including liandbooks for service personnel, and to link 
safety education to selected staff development programs. 

Engineering. Elimination of hazards from school facilities, equipment, 
and work processes, although not intrinsically a personnel function, is an 
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important concern. The personnel director, as well as the safety commit- 
tee, have a responsibility to focus the attention of the administration on 
conditions that create hazards to personnel. 

Inspections. Within the organizational structure, provision should be 
made for periodic inspection of school facilities and equipment to ensure 
that safety standards are adhered to, and to identify potential hazards. 
Technical advice wU be necessary in formulating a plan. 

Investigation. Investigating and reporting of accidents to personnel on 
school premises should be systematized to the point where all essential 
information is gathered and analj-zed to determine what corrective action 
should be taken. Accident record will enable tbe safety committee to de- 
termine which individuals are accident-prone, what the safety hazards 
are, and the abilit)' of personnel to perform certain tasks safely. 

Safety Training. Under certain circumstances, safety training is essen- 
tial, for example, for school personnel who must operate such mechanical 
equipment as tractors, mowers, sprayers, heating and ventilating equip- 
ment, ladders, vehicles, chain saws, and so on. 


Promotion, Demotion, Transfer of Personnel 

The model of the personnel continuity process outlined in Figure 1S.1 
indicates that maintenance of staffing steadiness includes provisions for 
dealing with personnel mobility problems, including promotion, demo- 
tion, and transfer. Each of these areas will be examined subsequently. 


pROMonoK OF Personnel 

Promotion is generally taken to mean an advance in status or position. 
Frequently it implies a change in duties, responsibility, and compensa- 
tion. It belongs to the cluster of adminbtrati\'e problems relating to move- 
ment of personnel into and out of the organizah'on— recruitment, selec- 
tion, placement, transfer, and separation. The promotion problem is a 
significant aspect of personnel administration. The school system is de- 
pendent on availability of qualified replacements at all administrative lev- 
els. Opportunity for promotion is related to the recruitment and retention 
of personnel It is also necessary so as to maximize a realization of the 
desires and interests of personnel 
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Negative effects of promotions made sold)- on the basis of lo>alt>, friend 
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that of encouraging promotion from within, unless there is reason to be- 
lieve that vacancies can best be filled through competition from the out- 
side. If proper steps are talcen to attract, retmn, and develop a staff of 
high quality, promotion from within should meet most of the needs for 
higher administrative positions. Through a carefully planned develop- 
ment program, school officials can identify administrative capabilities 
widiin the s)'stem, provide opportunities in which such capabilities can be 
pressed, and establish a talent bank from which to fill vacancies as they 
occur. Such a program tends to nuoimize the “inside or outside issue, 
because it creates a long-range plan for pitnading administrative person- 
nel as needed. 

An additional problem in developing a system for promoting personnel 
is uncertainty as to how to select candidates for promotion. This problem 
is related to imperfections in the appraisal process. Attempts to objectify 
the promotion process have led to the use of competitive examinations, 
rating devices, seniority plans, assessment centers, and planned experi- 
ences sudi as job rotation, internships, or assislantships. These efforts 
liave helped to improve opportunities for promotion and have fostered 
the principle of merit promotion- However, no single method is com- 
pletely dependable. A combioatioo of several or all of these methods, iO' 
eluding the application of position guides, generally secures results that 
are more satisfactory than those derived from the use of any single crite- 
rion. 

Althou^ we cannot discuss here all the ramifications of derveloping a 
sound system of promotion, it is practicable to suggest a number of guide- 
lines- Clearly defined poh'cy statements should be developed by the board 
of education, indicating its intent svith respect to promotion of all organi- 
zational persoimel. Procedures for implementing policy should be clear 
and tmequivocal on these points: bow vacancies in higher positions are to 
be filled, the extent to which opportunities are available for promotion 
from within the organization, the means by which promotable persons are 
to be identified, the bases on which promotion is to be decided, the con- 
ditions under which selection for higher positions will be made from out- 
side the crgardiad'Ms, the extent to vAntii the adnunistration will assist 
personnel in preparation for higher positions, whether opportunity for 
promotion Is sj'stemwide, and which personnel are responsible for carry- 
ing out promotion policy. 

In its broadest sense, promotion should be slewed as the culmination of 
a series of related developmental actirities, beginning srith the recruit- 
ment of personnel, the aim of whi^ Is to attract those individuals who 
appear to possess potential lor future advancement Placement, supervi- 
sion, in-smice deselopment and transfer actirities should be so inte- 
grated that the decision to promote will be based on a long-term appraisal 
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and developmental process aimed at minimizing unsatisfactory appoint* 
ments resulting from hasty action. 

Promotion should be based on a planned program of appraisal which 
is designed to assess the individual’s past and current performance as well 
as his capacity for growth and development in assignments contemplated 
by the administration. A combination of appraisal devices is desirable to 
enable appraisers to make judgments of qualifications of the individual in 
relation to position specifications. In order to minimize prejudice and in- 
justice, the appraisal of promofable persons should also involve the judg- 
ment of more than one administrator. 

An emerging approach of considerable promise to the problem of pro- 
motion is the assessment center concept. The general idea underlying the 
assessment center is to provide a systematic means for enhancing the 
identification and upward mobility of promotable personnel within the 
system. A group of candidatesorintemsare nominated to attend a center 
for varying periods of time. Various devices are utilized in the center to 
identify candidate potential, including in-depih interviews, group exer- 
cises, simulation exercises, games, problem-solving tests, and individual 
performance in various rotes. In addition to the central objective of fden- 
tifying promotable personnel, the assessment center provides opportuni- 
ties for identifying potential among women and minorit)’-group em- 
ployees. Lyon and Saario note, for example, that women hold a majority 
of all public school teaching positiorrs but relatively few administrative 
positions.*’ Inclusion of women and minority groups in internship or as- 
sessment center programs would provide school officials with appropriate 
opportunities for identification and enhancement of the upward mobility 
of personnel in these groups.’* 

In general, promoting from \vitbin is considered to be desirable for a 
varie^ of reasons. Including increased motivation, loyalty, and position 
satisfaction, as well as improvement in selection procedures. One of the 
problems associated wth internal promotion, however, is its impact on 
candidates who are bypassed. Consequently, promotion procedures, if 
they are to minimize negative behavior of unsuccessful candidates, should 
be designed in a svay that they are perceived as equitable by the person- 
nel who are affected. 

Catherine DtUon Lyon and Teiry N. Saarfo. “Women Jn Public EduesHon: Sex- 
ual Discrirnination tn Promotlonj,'’ PAl Delu Kappen, SSiZ (October 1973), 120-123. 

’*For a review of assessment centers, see Alleit 1. Knul, "A Hard Loolc at afanage- 
ment Assessment Centers and Thefr Future,* PImonnel Jotinul, SIiS (May 1972), 
317-326; Alfred J. Marrwv, Ed., The Failtire of Sueecss (New Vork: Amertain Sfart- 
agement Association, 1972), 136-169; H. C. Kauftma. Oisohfoeiice and Professional 
Coreer Deielopment (New York: American Management Association, 1974), 7&'7S, 

161. 
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Transfer of Personnel 

Transfer, promotion, and dismissal of personnel arc closely linled lo 
one aspect of manpow’er planning — the need to shift manpower resources 
u-ithin the system so as to staff vacancies, to place personnel in positions 
in keeping with Ibeir interests and abilities, and to correct staffing errors. 
The term troasfer, as used here, refers to the mos’cmenl of personnel from 
one position, oEce, department, or school to another. The movement is 
generall}' horizontal and may or may not invols'e increased responsibilities 
or compensation. Transfer should not be confused with rccssignment, 
svhfch means a change io assignment nilhin the same office, department, 
dis-ision, or school In general, transfers are initiated either by the admin- 
istrative staff or by organization personnel and affect both professional 
and service employees. 


Table ISJ2. Jlfotoni for Ptmof/mi Tromfrr 

Tnnifert tnitialoi Irj thd Adminutraiion Tnn^fm Jnitiated by Pfwnnri 


Ovenuffiei; la eert&ln coite. 

Earoliment ucreoeee ce ditnuet. 

Chaas<s hi the erssauatkm of instnielioiL. 

L'BaatiefseSory »em'«. 

Techaolofieal adrscces ia nuintensnoe 
ud opersSioo &.?ectras «orb load ot 
Bcrrice perwaneL 

Deleriomtion in penonal relatioc^ips. 

Plasoed experience (or future adminbtra' 
tiee service. 

ESoru to ideatify future adinmlstrative 
CaJect. 

Necesltr of inaintaini&s a well-balanced 
faculty in every school. 

More appropriate placemesL 


I>stre to work m a new school. 

renoBit friefioa. 

Physiol msou. 

"Bliid fobs. 

Monotony and stA^ation. 

Desire to work la schools that are not to 
tow-income areas and that ere not ©l>* 
soles'wU 

Desire for advancement in status or com- 
pensation. 

Dwirt to work nearer home. 


Transfer of personnel is an important aspect of school administration, 
one whidj deser>-es more altentioa from a policy standpoint than it is 
usually accorded. Some understanding of the extent of the transfer prob- 
lem can be gained from Table 155. This table makes it esident that every' 
school system should pve attention to the establishment of personnel 
transfer policies and procedures. The central consideration should be the 
welfare of the sebex)! children. A plan that places senior members of the 
facjdty in the favored” schools and inexperienced teachers in the “diffi- 
cult schools does not meet tins criterion. 

Although it is not the purpose of Oris discussion lo prescribe what type 
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of transfer plan should be established in a given distriet, ‘“P^ate 
lelsions need to be made in developing a course of act, on. These relate 
to questions such as the following: 
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Tlie administrator receiving '1" '"'P| J,| skepHcal. Transfers of this 
because of uusatbfaetory “inee. ns well as eoopera- 

Hnd require estensive m helping the individual to 

lion from the receiving "■’"""'f'". osMon. It is a matter of 

make a satisfactory adjnstmenl " P i„ situation and not 

record that individuals Jog among administrators 

i„ another. Without ® ess are not very good. 

of aims of the transfer plan, .tselianees 

Tr.ansfers should be eneooragedwhme«rttay»«“*f“^ 

individual and tlie em and llevibllity. It should be coo- 

device for improving stag development 
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strued as a means of putting into practice the concept that administration 
has a continuing responsibility for matching men and jobs. 

Continuous apprabal of transfer policies and procedures should make 
it possible to improve the operation- It should help administration to se- 
cure information on the scope of the transfer problem, on the effect of 
transfers, on improvement of service, and on those aspects of the transfer 
plan that arc effective as well as incRccttve. Such appraisal of personnel 
performance is fundamental to the success of the transfer plan, for the 
information it yields is essential in making judgments and decisions about 
transfer problems. 

hfany transfer problems res'oh'C around svhat is referred to as the efts* 
located individual, one who has become a marginal performer because 
the position outgrows the person, or because of other reasons, such as 
aging and senility, professional obsolescence, losv work motivation, and 
rejection by peers. Several options are available to the system in dealing 
with the dislocated individual- These include carefully planned trading 
between organizational subunits,” retraining, demotion, transfer, and dis- 
missal” ” ” If the decision is made to retain the individual in the or- 
ganization, it is essentia! that whatever approach is adopted should be 
conducted with this objective in mind: the individual must attain and 
maintain a prescribed level of performance. A plan not aggressively pur- 
sued will not alleviate the problems generated by dislocated personnel 


Demotjox 


Demotion has been defined as a form of transfer or reassignment in- 
volving a decrease in salary, status, responsibilities, privilege, and oppor- 
timit)'. Some demotions are beyond the control of the individual espe- 
dally in the case of stafi reductions. Others are undertaken by the system 
for a variety of reasons, such as overcjualificatioo for the position, mar- 

Norman R. F. itaier, TIow lo Ot Rid of an Unwanted Emplojw.' 
jonnel Adminhtratuyn, 2S:6 iUsnemher-DeCftnhcT J9«), 25-27. 

** L. Steimnetz, 'T3o Him a Favor— Fire Him!” Setiont Btmnraa, 55:11 

(November 1967), 66-S3. 

Lawrence L, Steinmrtz, the .Vofgfrurf irmt UnsdisfedOTy Ferfdmd 

(Reading, Mais.; Addison-Weslry Pnbhshing Co, Inc., 1969); Tbomas K Masterson 
and Thomas G. Mata, iiotiaiting the Undeeperformer (New York: American Man- 
agement Associatiem Bulletin No. 130, 1969). 

” Lawrence L. Steinmetz, “The Unsatsfactory Perfonner; Salvage or Discharge,*’ 
Fmormel, 45.3 (May-Jnne 1968), 46-S4. * 

“Sa^el R, Connor and John S. pMlden. Tlx for Managerial Sbelf-Sittert " 
H^crd BiMine» flecietc, 51:6 (Novrsmber-Deceiaber 1973). 114-118. 

Roy HJl, “WTien a Stanager Reaches Middle Age," Sfcrutc'emeni Recieic, 62:8 
Ifow 19731 ° ® 
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ginal performance, disciplinary acBon. or to correct an alleged error in 
“FroSh^Sdpotot of the system, one of the most important m^rfs 

of demotion is thaJappropriateprocedoros for such a«.on^^^^^ 

and adhered to scrupulously. Due-process moh ions ■" 

„el are numerous, and they occur >.eea-e » 

serve rndmdualrights guaranteed under teFn t, F,[ih^h^^^^^ 

leenth Amendments to the U5. '"u aSirbe^nse 

legal counsel prior to action on personnel ii™ ^ “ “f 
"ignorance of the law is not an accepte c*ou^ ‘mnortant considerations 
The behavioral aspects “ tdMdnals, work is the most 

when such action is J ,„|,Lted to a demotion is to most 

important element in their hves. To ) j |^ . j generate the 

peJsons a rejection, a crushing «“»• “"o ^ em- 

severest kind of “"'‘O'S™™''™”) a faithfully and ellectively over 
ployee, or for those who have peif certain responsibili* 

time, demotion may not be the approp shifted temporarily to 

ties to which such individuals ate assrgnrf nemanjlng 

other posIHons. Other aUemaUm “'“““XVnsious for early 
position without loss of pay or s a . arranged 

toUrement. Such solutions ' ra.ls andudA^^^^ 

without undue interference with sjstOT operatrons 
role inequiHes that may lead to conHict 


Separation of Personnel 

School systems are Stom brfnAc life and pur- 

common goal. People cmate ajdable y-nt,cn. Personnel proe- 
pose Into its stmetore, give « c»'°c. def^lh. “d "0 ^ ^.^ady date 

esses discussed throughoirt thrs les netsonnel is achieved. As illus- 

in the number, quality, and nm va jjjp personnel function is 

trated in Figure pne of the subp „hiel. requires at- 

desigued to effect a hrgh deg"* 8^, .e,em, those who remruu. 

tention to piohleurs of people who enter } 

,r , o rKew YotV- NUcmiH.in PublUhing Co . Inc.. 

« Encyclopedia of Education.^- 0 (^^ Y*" 
and Ihc Free Press. 1971). .« dlsc««c<l in Jam« Evr«fH 

« Procedural Guidelines for „ Rnssignment of 

DeVaughn. “Administrative Error In J^S^Tof Due Process As nes-ated n 
sonnd in EducaHon: An A«wly»i* ®f ,}« Period JaW'. 
sions of State and Federal ” nd Practice.- 

1963, with Implications and Columbia University, 1W4). 

lion Project Report (Neve York: 
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and those who, for various reasons, are separated from the system. The 
text following is devoted to an examination of personnel problems gener- 
ated by people who lea\'e the system. As svill be noted subsequently, peo- 
ple leave organizations voluntarily or involuntarily, temporarily and per- 
manently. The intent of the discussion that follows is to bring to bear on 
the topic insights, practices, and problems to be considered if personnel 
separation is to be perform^ humanely, effectively, and purposefully. 


Resicnatios 


One of the most common forms of personnel separation is resignation, 
an action initialed by (he individual staff member rather than by the sys- 
tem. Some resignations are frequently beyond the control of the system 
for a variety of reasons, such as opportunities for higher compensation, 
illness, promotions, relocation, and maternity. Certain resignations, how- 
ever, are ctmtrollable, especially those associated with poor supervisory 
practices and unsatisfactory working conditions. Whatever the reasons for 
resignations, the Impact on the s>'stcm Is sizeable in recruilment, des’elop- 
ment, and replacement costs, as well as In interruptions in the teaching- 
learning process. Consequently, resignations from the system call for 
some farm of analysis. This analysis is usually referred to as turnover 
anahjfis (the patterns of movement of the work force into and out of the 
system). Kay suggests the following approaches: 

• Exit interv-Iews. Questionnaires to (erminees six months after departure. 

• Statistical analysis. Total attrition rates as well as rates by ages, units, 
positions.” 

• Comparison of terminees by categories, such as “those we hate to see go 
and will miss," “those whom we will not miss," and "all others.” 

• Analysis of those areas where there is little turnover.** 

Every separation from the system should involve some sort of proce- 
dure that is carefully adhered to for numerous reasons. In the case of 
resignations, the procedure involves: (1) notification by the individual 
staff member of intent to resign; (2) documentation (in the form of a 


“Turnover rate In school systems can be calculated as the ratio of separations to 
total work force X 100 for a given period. Calculating turnover on the basis of ac- 
cessions lather than separations focuses attention on costs. The fonnula would he 

TR , X 100 

_ j , , , F (toUl work force) 

i-or a detaiJcd discussion of turnover personnel measures, sec Joseph C. Augustine. 
“Personnel Turnover," in tlandbootc of hSodem Personnel Administration ( New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972). Chap. 62. 

Emanuel Kay, The Crisis in Middle Management (New York: American Man* 
agement Association, 1974 >, 147. 
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the^nrocessing of all paperwork related to resignation, and (5) 

new talent, minimizes the f n^cHcal solution to the prob- 

S-an;trprjoirgSrLdvantagecus'fot the employee to- 
leave.** 


Dismissal of Pehsonnel 

Dismissal of personnel in any !’ flttmr'ordKp’“”“"’ 

Generally it Is nndertakeo atten.ioJ, because 

to every school system, one investment of time, money, and 

it represents the loss of a cons njju^^s toward the school sj’stem 

edort, and often involved. On the other hani 

on the part of persons directly or n y j system is an Impera- 
elimlnaW of in behalf of the welf.te 

Uve responsibility, one which must be exer 

of the organization, complexities of the problem. 

Legal aspects of dismissal regulations, and collective 

Statutory provisions, contracts, , ,ect personnel from losing then 

bargaining agreements are design P P ge eIfKted are 

jobs unfairly. Tlie conditions “"d” „ „( ,ho school district 
generally pieseribedi any such evidence. 

must be defensible and supported by app P^ discover less 

Tile primary aim of the organi , j minimize the necessity 

painful methods for dismissal 7 Hem, arise In any 

for such action. It is inevitable ^ d^“'„ sclert, place, onent, 

organized endeavor, despite care “ y ^ preventive adminlstra- 

supervise, and develop of pcmonnel is the place to 

ti4 action can be talen The r'‘“'S ™rson«l before they enter the 
begin, for it is better to discovM m^ab ^ permanent mem- 

sj stem or before they are gmnted MU e m ,Hvrd l»r- 

bers of the stall. Many personnel problems 

,.ru r. , ^ Tht Ctmferenef 

« Saul W. Cellciman. "In 
Rfford llt3 {March 1074). 35-3 , 
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cause they are imoted or because Ihe administration does not establish 
machinery to deal with them realistically. Developing a thoroughgoing 
appraisal program to assess the capabilities of personnel for permanent 
service is a major step in prevention of personnel problems that lead to 
dismissal. c n 

Two kinds of appraisal activities appear to be necessary. The nrst m- 
volves continuous appraisal to discover strengths and weaknesses in inm- 
vidual performance. Appropriate counseling and guidance services should 
be available to enable personnel to recognize and take the necessary steps 
to overcome shortcomings. Continuous appraisal of individual perform- 
ance is also necessar)' in order to accumulate a solid arraj' of evidence of 
unsatisfactory performance, evidence that can withstand the rigors of 
judicial review in the event that dismissal is warranted. 

A second tj’pe of appraisal relates to the examination of reasons for the 
dismissal of personnel. Who is dismissed? ^Vhat arc the reasons for dis- 
missal? Is dismissal necessary because of administrative inaction during 
the period of service? Does the dismissal reflect administrative errors? 
The point to be made is that a certain amount of self-examination by the 
administraHoQ is necessary in order to correct any conditions induced by 
shortcotidngs in the administrative process. 

A clear-cut statement of policies and procedures governing dismissal of 
personnel is needed in every school mtem. This should enable staff mem- 
bers to know what is expected of them and to feel that dismissal cases 
will be treated fairly, that the facts will be carefully considered, and that 
dismissal proceedings will not be initiated until informal corrective efforts 
have failed to secure the expected level of service. 


Dismissal Procedures. From various standpoints, one of the most im- 
portant areas of personnel dismissal is that of procedure. In discussing the 
transfer of penonnel, it was noted previously that constitutional provi- 
sions have been widely invoked since the nud-tvv*entietb century to re- 
strain public school boards in separating or demoting professional per- 
sonnel. Procedural due-process violations regarding the dismissal of both 
tenured and nootenured teachers have accounted for many reversals of 
local board action. Hence, the procedures by which tenured and non- 
tenured teachers, as well as service personnel, are dismissed become all 
important. Initially, let us examine the anatomy of system procedures in- 
v’olved prior to dismissal, regardless of whether the individual under con- 
sideration is tenured or nontenured, and whether or not the grounds for 
dismissal are conclusive. 


Prior Procedures. Table 155 has been included to outline the steps that 
a school s)’stem can take prior to the initiation of dismissal proceedings. 
The core of these activities relates to steps taken to prevent dismissal The 
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FeTtonntlDtmisialFroceedtngt - 


. Bull member for whom ^ 

considered identified by umt a***^*^ 
Sr. Unit administrator 
ance of individual with 
in authority and receives wntten permis- 
Sion to dUcuss problern 
ber before any action a “I't'Med to g ve 
oral or written w^mg ^ 

. Reasons for dismissal reviewed by legal 

. AMto to P.c«nt 
ing: performance warning 
written warning, internal search for alter 
nate position possibilities, 

ScisSn S initiate £. 

to initiate dismissal proceeding^ 


Usually three to six months 
before initiation of dis> 
missal proceedings. State 
statutory requirements on 
timing must be adhered 


Same as above. 
Same as above. 


ioilistion of dismissal 
proceedings. 

initiation of dismissal 
proeeedinp. 
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responsibility for taking nc i create marginal per 
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Dismissal Proceedings. Should efforts to retrain, rehabilitate, or redirect 
the behavior of a staff member fail, and if the system has exhausted al- 
ternatives to enable the indisadual to reads a satisfactory level of per- 
formance, dismissal proceedings are initiated. Because there are various 
lands of legal, contractual, union, and organizational controls governing 
the activities related thereto must be viewed as highly formal 
in nature. This perception becomes apparent as we examine the sug- 
gested guidelines for school district policy on dismissal and nonreem- 
ployment prepared by Jacobsen, Sperry, and Jensen; 


Suggested Guidelines for School District Policy 
on Dismissal and Nonreemploymenf 

I. Defnilions 

Dismissal. As used in relation to the employment and removal of teadjcrs, 
dismissal means the termination of «nplc»)’mcnt during the contractual 
period of a nontenured teacher for came, and the termination of employ- 
ment of a tenured teacher for cause. 

A'onrenetcal of contract. The failure of a board to renesv the ciwitract of 
8 nontenured teacher at the termination of the contractual period. 
Teacher. Any certified employee of a school district, including but not 
limited to teachers, princip^, counselon, supervisors, directors, and 
superintendents. 

II. Patcer to dismiss 

Only the board of education has the authority to teachers, 

ni. Causes for dismissal 

Immorality; misconduct on the job; incompelency; gross insubordination; 
willful neglect of duty; dnmVenness; and conviction of any crime involv- 
ing moral depravity. 

No teacher shaD be dismissed for any of the foregoing causes until his 
dismissal is approved by a majori^ vote of the members of the school 
board. 

IV. Dtsmlssal procedures 

A. Charges 

Dmnissal proceedings sball not be initialed against any teacher untO 
a formal written, signed complaint is filed with the superintendent of 
schoob. This complaint shaD dearly state the cause of dismissal. 

B. Notice 

A teacher, either tenured or nontenured, against whom dismissal pn>* 
cedurm have been initiated shall promptly receive in writing from the 
superintendent of schools a formal notice of the initiation of dismissal 
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academic year. 

C. J/eor«ng actions luve l>een initiated 

Unless Uie teacher against schools that a hearing 

requests in Nvriting to the *“1*^ . conducted by the board any- 
ml lie held, e ” „( „o«ee to milMc dismtol p.o- 

time within one month of the intention to 

ccedings. but not earlier than I hearing with the board, 

dismiss. Unless “^‘^'‘^/^yitnessw will be questioned and cross- 

I“Ae evidence ,e to. .he hoard el cdnctoion «,« to.Ve .he decl- 
sion concerning dismissal. 

VI. Hcentplojtoenl cf Nonlworcri reo^ "» „„„„„u,cd teacher tor ihe toh 
Fomral notice ot intent no. to [^P than Match 1. Tito 

lowing year mut. be delivered to ttaUMche 

notice will tocinde « ''f', “"‘‘Srfl hold a lormal heartoS wrthto 
reemployment. Tlie board ot edocalto ,[ ,h. 

a period el one month tmm the date ot J 
teacher requests a hearing- 


Latojt and DiSABiunf 

Two t>Tea ot perarto-'' ''P^^^rifnly^^rnncl'p^'."'*'^^ "’ 

Mated by thr! syatem. JoGned as tlie sepata'io" ot an etn- 

LayoB in a school system ■"?> '^„,7™riod o! time, and generally In- 
ployrie trom the payroll <o' «" ’"*7; ' j, temporary in natrjrer (-) 
clirdes these conditions; (U 'J.„ beyond the control ot the tod • 
tho tactors bringing abrmt 7. ®? permanent; (4) the s'Pa"'” ® 
vidoal; (3) the layoff situation is TOt ^ niatotenance. oper^“"j 

risually conEned to sersnee n^njo many school service pe 

transportation, and iood servreo. Decaose m 

. w f The DiimtiMl and 

rrCcne S. J.cehwrv Da- fivT-rto". U”'i' 

Non-nermploymcnt ot Teachen, 
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„„„.luvc unions ,0 7opro,cnt.h.iri„.«c^iniobs^^^^^^^^ 

tract usually specifics certain personnel righH. Incl'iding , ( 

S and the Method of reeall. ConWcl. often inclnde P " 

accumulation of seniority rights, ““’"“S.foS make 

eounting toward vacation. sicVmess. and retirement b • ^ 

financial payment to the afiected employee if advanw > , 

not given Increasingly, either the system or the contract «ar n^ 
time\mits for layolll the elfeets of Uyolfs on continuous service, an 

'■'l^SswSend 

be employed in the layoff of unorganized personnel, “ P,. 

proach lor dealing with byofl problems fa an “'Rr “'“T„„iS and 
The procedure should be designed to resolve layoft issues q ^ > 

efficiently, regardless of the presence or absence of a union. This i J 
that, for penonnel who may be affected by a layoff, the ^ 

decide in advance and to communicate to personnel the wndilio 
will govern layoff duration, arrangements for benefits, continuous serv . 
order of layoff, and recall r ;« an- 

Physical disability of personnel over a protracted period The 

other kind of separation problem relating to personnel - 

major problems connected with physical disability include; (1) S 

whether an individual b physically incapable of fulfilling his assignm 
because of illness or injury; (2) establishing the amount of time a as- 
abled individual is kept on the payToU; (3) timing of the 
and (4) prosisions for lessening the financial impact of physical oiM ' 
ity. Again, system guidelines need to be established and communicated m 
adN-ance to all penonnel on the payroll so that indecision and inequity 
will not hold sw'av when disability problems arise. 

^Vlle^ personnel suffer disabilities, handicaps, and long iUnesses, nu 
merous questions arise that should be referred to qualified professi 
medical penonnel Medical problems ranging from heart disease and ran- 
eer to full and partial physical immobility raise questions about whether 
an individual should return to work, and imdcr what conditions. In o ^ 
cases, malingering may be suspected. Consequently, the systems respon- 
sibility in matters of incapacity involve gathering available evidence, 
consultation with medical penonnel, assessing the prospects for 
and the level of performance that can be anticipated, hfost disability 
problems are extremely sensitive, especially as to the manner in wbicD 
the affected individual perceives the treatment and the sympathy ac- 
corded to him by the system. Terminal illnesses and permanent physic^ 
immobility axe matten deserving careful attention, especially with regM 
to the timing of replacements. Collateral benefits are of financial 
ance in disability cases, and it Is likely that the social security system will 
move increasingly into the disability area. In addition, insurance plans 
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lo„g..erm d.abn,ty .e now a. W -nd wd. p.tably become a 
standard feature of collateral benefit plans. 


Retirement or Personnel 

Provision lor the health and “''f 'appe^ to be one of 

service beeause of age, years “^.^aat^coi^itted. The tsvenheth 
the values to which our society liable developments muted 

century has been witness to a ( ,|,e aged and infirm. For the 

at maHng life more satisfying and f 8 „( fte ongmal 

nation as% whole lh»Ve" a tib^nent Imendments, passa 
Social Security Act of 1935 and insurance plans by pnvate 

men’s compensation laws, io„ and retirement systems, 

companies, and general ‘'“"S™",? [^,o provide improved benefits lor 
During the twentieth f ' cnee has been the emergence 

cducalois have been '''8“'?“’ . insurance, and medical e^ - 

of a variety of plans covering reli retirement and related 

pcnsc proTection. Tlic Ctngfr at issue. The cn.=rsi”| 

Lncfiti lor school of government uniUng w1 h the 

pattern of federal, ‘r„eBts is a I’'”*'"'”? , tte 

educator to establish "‘““'^tosomeol the retirement systems^^e 

existence of unsatisfactory features in , appears to be nw n 

malor tsh ahead in ' tt'^sr»s se thaHhey are effective 

tenaneeand improvem^t o 

contributors to the objectiv 
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Accordtogly. the retirement pkn rho„M help to release 
creative energj' and efforts o£ school personnel malang ™ 

effecUve daily and long-term performance m the service for whi ^ 
aSt'loyed. In so doing. th£ shonld contribute to the ™P— ‘ 
the quality of education. This, in the final analysis, is its '““g-''™ ? „ 
Thcfe U general acceptance of the idea that benefits provided V 
tirement system are conducive to more effective personnel 
as well as to greater loyalty to tte profession. Although there is n 
trovertible proof to support this assumption, it serves as an rnipo 

suDporting hypothesis in retirement planning. 

A second consideration is the fact that pubb'c education is m iceen 
petition Avith business, industry, government, and various other emp 
for highly competent and career-oriented manpower. If education exj^ 
to recruit and to retain its share of well-qualiBed personnel, it mtw 
prepared to offer retirement and related benefits that are as ateachve as 
those in other occupations. A sound retirement ^’stem often offse^ 
of the lure of positions with more attractive salaries but which are lac ng 
in retirement benefits. In deciding upon a career, college men ° 

of today are prone to give extensive consideratioD to retirement bene 
available in the several occupational fields. As improvements in the 
ment systems for educators are made, possibilities for recruiting the ab 
persons for careers of service in education will be enhanced. 

A third advantage of a retirement system to public education is 
provides an orderly means by which the services of staff members may 
terminated when they are no longer capable of rendering effective serv- 
ice. Without a retirement s)’5tein, institutions are compelled, for hum^fi 
reasons, to retain personnel even though they have outlived their usenu- 
ness. Thus the ability of the administration to effect an orderly retirement 
of personnel enables it to attract competent recruits and to make promo- 
tions. The broad intent of the retirement s)'stem, then, is aimed at m- 
creasing human satisfaction and staff competence, stability, and morale. 


Personnel Administration and Retirement Plans. The school system has 
at least three responsibilities related to the retirement of school peisonne 
The fint is to ensure that retirement sj^tems are planned and adminis- 
tered so that they contribute to the attiartion, retention, and satisfaction 
of school personnel. The second is to provide counseling services to school 
personnel prior to and after retirement. The third responsibility is to Im^ 
retirement planning to staff improvemenL 
The sdiool s)’stem, through its personnel officer, should take the initia- 
tiv’e in reviewing existing retirement systems from the standpoint of the 
penonnel function. Greenough and King suggest, for example, that the 
factors that differentiate a g(^ retirement plan from a poor one are not 
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technical and complex. Three principal questions can be posed in Are 

form of evaluative criteria: m, -clover’s 

. Are the retirement ^neBIs. ”*6 Siridual so that there 

contributions, immediately and lolly " 

is no loss of future l>e'''l'“ * '".''“S „lj„j) or beoeBt formula 
■ Is the contribuUon rate <‘>'’®“f,'^^4-hoL combination of Social 
(defined benefit plan) adequate „U,ement plans should add 

^rutSdroTX™ aurlns the years preceding re- 

. rsfoi retirement plan 'rp^Wg' s^f^ 

annuity dollar against erosion Phasing power during retirement 

$atlon to school personnel throug -jyjiety. These indude retirement 
need constant attention in a ^ coordination 

Qge, creditable service, recipro X 5 adequacy of current flllow- 

of retirement systems willi soa^ ^u^cl lt is safe to conclude that every 

anccs for persons already retirj^.H ^ immediate and 

retirement system is current y ^o-gsenwtives from local school d s- 
emerging problems: o„.^„ith unions and cduKilional asso- 

tricts should take the iniUaU , 5 ^ noted. 

■""ca 


brought into bold relief. Pnlcsston 

=. William C. Creenough and P'f aa”'' 

-ItcUrcmcnt Phru." A".<*“ Aurmloia™ 

Issue (December 1968), 42 . 
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The third organizational responsibility related to retirement is to de- 
velop flexible ways of moving people out of the system who, for a variety 
of reasons, are no longer capable of performing effectively or \yhose 
services are no longer needed. Consequently, the school system is inter- 
ested in career-change programs for its personnel from tw'o standpomts: 
(1) developingbetter methods of helping staff members make the adjust- 
ment from a working (0 a nonworking status; and (2) developing person- 
nel approaches that will motivate people to separate themselves from the 
s)'stem both for their o\vn welfare and for the good of the system. 

With the emergence of federal, state, and local provisions conducive to 
early retirement of personnel, every school ^stem Nvill be confronted \vith 
retirement-related problems. These issues are illustrative of those retire- 
ment-related problems for which the system %vill have to make provision 
through the personnel function; how far the system should go in advising 
personnel about what to do after retirement; what tools can be developed 
to help in^viduals make retirement decisions \vithout their feeling tb^ 
are being told how fo make up their minds; reconciling the trend toward 
compulsor)' retirement %vith the social need to prevent waste of human 
resources; svhether to nudge personnel out or persuade them to remain; 
which system representatives should be trained to offer retirement coun- 
seling. 

As organizations look beyond the contemporary scene, they are certain 
to anticipate the rapid evolution of social and personal values as Nvell ns 
of institutional approaches to adjusting to those changes. Retirement of 
personnel >vili be viewed organizaHonany through a wider lens than prS” 
viously. The concept of personnel retirement will be construed as one ele- 
ment in the process of personnel continuity, wherein efforts are constantly 
in process to initiate and maintain plans for having the right people in the 
right positions at the right time and in the right numbers.*’^ 


Dcatsi 

Death of a member of the school staff involves the following minimum 
responsibilities for the penonnel function in a school system: (1) the re- 
porting responsibility; (2) the representation responsibili^’; (S) Ae fiscal 
responsibility; (4) the replacement responsibility. 


«S«. for example, Hope T. Ludlow. ‘Thinking About Retirement ... Do We 
Know How?" The Conference Board Record, 10:4 (April 1973), 45-62; Raymond N. 

ImpiieatiQns cf Early KeUrement," College Management (February 
D I jlr’ Rosenbaum, ~Ps>c)w1o{aca] Hannony in Retirement," Naiiemal 

iietired Teacherf Astocialion Jotimal. 26il23 (Januaiy-February 1975), 60-61. 



Conlinoilyoir*"””"''®""" 

Reporting BespomMity. It is teSnt peKons and 

Utiator in charge of the pets™"'* ' j Jn of a staff noember. 

organizations of termination in iiie Social Security agency, 

These parties include the ^ '_enonnel to whom the de- 

union organization, the unit “'■'"“‘f' ,i,e'^ystein responsible for per- 

Srtlff:"eS\— detaiUareapp^ 

.uT. ruulact with the deceased employees 
KepresentaUon Bcsponsibility- ] activity, an assignment usu- 

nest of kin or estate is an essential ' fte school system in 

ally delegated to a staff member services are needed 

providing whatever g,, monies due, and incidental mat- 

in expedite details relating to benefits, mom 

ters. 

Fiscal Responsibility. Various 

the lerminrtion of any staff "’'£„“lSocedure; relating to termma- 
meat, and benefits. Although ■>« ? 1 questions may anse in con- 

Hon are usually established to ® he„ no beneficiary has been 

neetlon with fiscal payments, especial y 
Identified by the deceased. 

ReplaeementBesponsibility. 

from the system, for whatever -e^"’ ^ “system guidelines for deal- 

manpower planning “"j^ffatut. Open P“l«'>“,'’“^o ° sb 

ing with positions as they be , Initially, an analysis o P 

siutinized earefuUy '''"".'^"“Sefr-P'^eeint is f 

Hon is nebded to determine "Betoer eiteelively by “'"B'” J 

sary, or whether the duties decision is made o r 

them with those of another P<»;B°” jje pmeesses iviU he invek^- « 

position, the usual recsnilment me unusual !>««■>" “Sral 

Hiepositiouisadiuinistrativemnrtu . ,y “me tta « 

employed. It has been sa , -jy m make the changes ^ 

administration has a clear oppo^ ^^jjljccd IS separa 

needed to a unit o! the fy*"” “ open to question, i n Hue 

organization. WhUe this “‘““P™ make it possible tor the sy em 
vainey in a leadership r‘'”” *SsThe unit to take, and to se ert 
idenUfy the future %fmai„.atoins a eourse of action 

leadership capable 
achieve organizational e-ipcc* 
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Summary 

The concern of this chapter has been svith 
desiened to retain personnel and to foster contmmty in personnel sers^ 
Anatysis of the personnel continnity process indicates that 
clusters of activities. One group of * £o“' ed 

safety, andmobiUty of continuing personnel; the serond group is f 
upon members who are voluntarily or involuntarily leaving the syslejm 
As outlined in this chapter, the process for maintaining contioui^ 0 
personnel service stresses the need for a projected couKe of action bMO 
upon a series of decisions relating to what the plans for personne 
dnuity are expected to achieve; 1)1)65 of plans needed to realize Ui - 
pectations; and program organization, administration, and contro . 
expectations or results which the system derives from plans or seryi 
continuitj* are both long- and short-range, and include improvement o 
the system’s capahilitj- to perform its mission, of individual effectiveness, 
and of system physical, psychological, and organizaUonal environments. 



CHAPTER 16 


Personnel Information 


Each oahe ten pe.o„„e.p,oc..esd^.H^ 

of Parts HI, IV. aod V has been '“'‘“‘f The “ent of this 

duct of personnel process, that which is Mn- 

chapter is to examine an ^ human resources entermg, 

cemed with the floto of Info processes previously dis- 

wotUng in. and leaving the system. &eh m P 
cussed is designed to attract, S,ed goab. The personnel 

tern’s human resources dianter is conceived and imple- 

information process considere r._:inate the opemtion of the ten per- 
mented in order to integrate and r, fact, the personae 

sonnel processes discussed m P^'f ^ ® of the other personnel 

informaUon process makes omong the petsonnel pro^ 

processes. Information provides '“ “^fe system This chapter is stm(> 
Les, and joins them with “ “^,0 » personnel information 

tared to deal first rvith S„„^Uue£e. and snbseguently 

system, then with die persoimel 
with the personnel information pr 

e . „nrl the Personnel Function 
The Information System and th 

InformaHon is intimatdy " 
ing, and controlling a e*<”V’'^nton l>“' 
maintaining the daily life of die organization, 

vival and growth. collect, store, and retne\e 

It is true that modem school 5 but there are 'T, 

variety of information to serve n>“y ^""P , hm. the 

tratom who cansecnre.at any ^emtion of the system^ A 

formation needed for Srfnisvator encounters ob tacte 

roost without exception, information system has 

in planning and deciding relevant data. Moreover, 

designed to provide the needed and relev 
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ot recorii Itept in school systems has escalated to the point that the tenn 
iti/omioHon ocerhad may well he justified. , „ te thought 

Infonuation needed to conduct the fonctmn can be t 

ot as a component ot the total mfonuation system 
In total, it consists of a planned nelwo* ot tonus, 
documents. The nature and scope of the iofomation need j 

the personnel function can be intened from the outhne of personnel m 
formation needs shown in Figure 16.1. 



Figure 16.1. 


Illustration of Internal and external personnel information needs. 


It is \vDith noUng at this point that as school districts grow in size and 
complexity, the demand for more and varied types of information 
creases. The necessity for creating, collecting, processing, stonng, ^ 
trieving, disseminating, and integrating data to aid in the adtnin^ ^ 
of a school system is hardly a matter for debate. It is becoming £ 

ingly clear that sole dependence on the time-honored manual system 
data processing is no longer appropriate if the school district plans ^ 
keep abreast of informational requirements of a modem educationa iw 
stitulion. As more school administrative units become large enough o 
offer comprehensive educational programs, it is inevitable that 
data-processing methods will be employed to integrate information for a 
three major areas of the school system — instruction, funds and facilities, 
and personnel. _ , 

Tlie substance of what has been ibscussed in the foregoing text is tha 
the growth of school systems, attended by more pupils, with more per 
sonncl, larger payrolls, and expanded benefits, has caused the volume o 
essential records to soar. To cope with the problems of record keeping- 
and to make effective use of records which are collected and stored, a 
totally nesv approach to records management is in order. This need can 
be met through the application of technological improvements to the >o* 
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formation system, to the we&te of 

improvement of the prsonne system. Considerable ad- 

each individual in the employ j,,^Uonio data-processing eqmp- 

vances have been made m the jusemination of information for 

ment to facilitate mate possible the storage and 

personnel decision-roahmg. , „ersonnel data useful in admm- 

mtrieval of highly is true that many personnel 

istering the personnel function. ^ to assume that person- 

decisions cannot be “ ,, j^tj that are better organized, 

nel decision-making can be imp J -j^iy reported, 

more accurate, more complete, and more rapid y v 


Elements of a Personnel Informotion System 

Eveiy school system mates 'iSisTdonTby means of foims, 

formation about the people in Its ™pl j Thu 

records and reports. An employment app „ j „ about the ap- 

rrSp^rsona? educational ern^ojme^^ ,..„s „ 

plicanl. Health records P'e"^' ‘SeZs are made to state ed aben 
the system’s human resources. Annn ^F j an 

agencies on the certificaUon 0 p in , 

edueaUonalorgani2ationsconc^^I»^^’^ ^ere 

information system. I'”’ J ^aes related to fulfillment 0 s a 

most nart, as administrative de was seldom viewed as 

tion agency requirementn vth of the "qy, 

element in maintaining the stab,hty »nag^ ,ffi„enlly, 

used for allocating “"‘* ™ /^tcational strategies m^ 
evaluating the ” J explaining educational pmg 

and understanding, monitoring. ^o^ever. „,„oik in 

more thoroughly. Within reimnt yems communications n^‘'™«^,. 
construed as a system that eommnnication 

an organization, ranging r , an informabon sy _ 

based information i„ whieb information (mp 'l 

viesved as a communications decisions (ont£_),.^„ 

corded, stored, and This mneep' of “ 

planning, operating, and 162, includes input, p .y,e major 

^ystem,Ls?n 8-PW“'K/S^“Ss, Mom ■-P^l 'a^Itm- 

back, and output as its ^-Hon system is to assist - effect, 

purpose of a personnel m o better eel „„cnied 

Uvn personnel to solve P'‘’>’^f^i„ation of ® 

the search lor. processing. and dedsion-maling. 

by a system to facilitate problem solv. g 
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To 

Pl*nnif>4 

Op«f*tin9, 

Cwtrol'i'’9 

Syflertu 


Figure 16.2. The reJationship beKvwn an information system and organiza- 
tional decisions. Source: Robert C. Murdick and Joel E. Ross, InformationSyt- 
terns for Modem Management, p. 293. © 1071. By permission of Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, Nesv Jersey. 



Input, as a component of the information system shown in Figure 185, 
includes data in the form of facts, concepts, or observations suitable for 
communication, interpretation, or processing by manual or automatic 
means. Sources of data include questionnaires, interviews, forms, books, 
documents, reports, and so on. Input data are usually unevaluated, con- 
crete facts that arc readily quantified, sudi as the number of professional, 
classified, or volunteer personnel in a school system. Information, on the 
other hand, refers to data that are properly organized and arranged so 
that their meaning can be understood. 

Processing refers to the operations which classify, sort, summarize, 
calculate, and rearrange the data elements according to system rules, in- 
structions, or procedures. Processingis designed to transform data into in- 
formation. By svay of illustration, data on the number of budget positions, 
the persons filling these positions, and the costs related thereto may be 
processed and transform^ into information on future personnel estimates 
and costs. 

Ad information system is designed to achieve some output, such as 
reports on salaries and wages, l»nefits, skills inventory', and personnel 
statistics. Such reports are the basis for personnel problem-solving and 
dedsioa-maidng is the sdtool organizstioa. 


Personnel Information Structure 

It is inconceivable that any scdiool system could operate efficiently, even 
for a short period of time, without acquiring and dissetrunating informa- 
tion about the human resources who enter, remain, and leave the organi- 
zation. Consequently, every sdiool system, like most organizations, is 
constantly confronted ivith informatroo-communication problems which 
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enter on such issues “ keeping 

information needed, making ° wstem information effectively, and 
need it, understanding and apply* ^ ii 5 that they are able to 

ccn,n.m.lcaUnginfonnnlion,Oj^s.hon^Mm^^^^^^^^ 

achieve the obiecKves tor '*'* * 1 ’^ reader the nature ot 

Figure 16.3 has been included to I”" J ' j„„rces ot personne 
the personnel intormation stru j criteria which should 

intormation, the personnel borage, retrieval, dissemina- 

govem the acquisition, ^e^"°'ef irfomiation. 

tion, integration, and commumcati 


Pertonndt ^ 
fnformstton r“ 
fItW ^ 

1 / 
V Oittrla _y 

Manpo*^' 

S«l««tloo 

Induettoo 

AppriiUl 

Compensation 

OevelopiM"* 

Negotistlons 

Seeufitv 

Coftttngltv 

Purpo* 

V»hje 

ft*ie»»nc« 

Cost 

Vdidity 

Tunsl'i'S** 

Aecurwv 


'informition ' 
Storage 
Sytteio ^ 


Menu*' . / 
CoiTiputer besea / 
MicreM'" 


Pt^.0.3. Model ot the pe,sonoeUot.noatio„s.nKbir. 



n retrieval are manuui«- 

. A pennanen. record P'^^>'«1nTnr“evri « any •i”'” 
• The permanent record may 
ence, review, or analysis- 
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• The record reproduces not only exactly what was said, but how and un- 
der what circumstances. . , 

• Misunderstandings are minimized, because usually they can be resolved 
immediately by the parties involved. 

• Others not present at the time of the conversation or conference can be 
correctly informed of what was said, and in what tone of voice- 

• If a request for information is involved, both the request and the reply 
can be recorded. 

• More complete information can be given because of the rdative case 
with which matten can be explained orally compared with the laborious 
tasV of writing them down. 

• The timeliness of the oral communication can be combined with the bene- 
fits of the wTillen communication. 

• Since oral communication is instantaneous and spontaneous, its honesty 
or lack of honesty can be gauged listening to the replay. 

• Rehearing the exact conversation not only reminds the listener of the 
words spoken, but often evokes the emotions of the time as well. This is 
extremely beneficial when analysis of the material is the purpose of the 
review.* 

Beyond the medium of sound recording are written sources of informa- 
tion that comprise the major portion of the personnel-data base in a 
scliool $)'$tem. Basic to written sources of penonnel information are such 
elements as penonnel handbooks, personnel policy manuals, bulletifli* 
memos, annual and periodic reports, circulars, computer printouts, and 
the well-known, and extremely useful, penonnel forms, the accumulation 
of which represent the vvritten personnel record s)-stem. 

Graphic sources of personnel information are used less extensively than 
oral or written t)pcs, but they do exist in such forms as photographs, 
graphs, diarts, tables, slides, transparencies, motion pictures, Kim strips, 
and televised information. On occasion, the use of graphic sources of 
penonnel information can be extremely valuable. The televising of class- 
room teaching performances has proven, for example, to be extremely 
valuable in tbe appraisal and development of classroom teachers. 


Personnel Processes and Informotion Fields 

In the discussion that follows, each of the ten personnel processes 
showTj in Figure 16.3 will Ire construed as a penonnef {nfomuiUoTi field. 
The context will focus upon the nature and significance of information in 
each of the personnel processes. In analyzing llic informational needs of 

‘ Morton F. The information Imperethe <New York. American Manage- 

rrer.t Anociation. Inc., 1971), 32-13. 
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eaC. i. *ou,d be noted that 

either programmed o'; t * ig jx but other information, that 

be computerized (as illustrated >«TaWe 6dj. .^enable 

of a conceptual. hyp°*rtl«'.l“ ^ j information wiU be discussed 
to computer programming. Both types o ^ 

below in relation to the personnel processes listed g 


Table IC.l. «f Program' 

Pmonnel In/ormation 


.medaoiiNonprogrjmmerf 


Type 1 

Prnmt mmtd /?t/orwation 

Resumd 


Payroll 

Benefits 

Attendance 

Betiremenl 

Grievaneea 

Skills inventory 

Personnel budget 


Cerlificfttion 
Poeiuona 
Master files 
Tax reporU 
Turnover 
Leaves 

Compensation 

prafita 

personnel 

atatisliea 


Typ* * 

' penonnelpolim 

r^rformanco appraisals 
Personnel motivation 
Personnel actions 
Oreanitation structure 

?raonerI-pl»»»8f^^ 

Strategies, supporting p 


MANPOSVEn-PUNNtNCrnOCESS 

d in Chapter 4 anu ** 

The manpoivcr-planning pro«ss ,, ,h= develop^ 

lustrated in Figure 4.2) Nurture and 

manpower assumptions, projeclio . „jojy forecasts jjy 

mcnis, preparation of ou Xop"'-' P’“XT„nfh 

present manpower, and dr'dr.!^' "Uveen the current slaB ""'i 


.■ms, p.eparation of a manpo manpower plan. lti'“ 

esent manpower, and <>r'\T™c« beWeen the current slaB ami * 

estoais on estimating the Mcren ^ j,„OTatives ate most P 

timated future sice, and ■'I'toVriXtt- “ tr 
ropriatc to meet the I'ran information system lo'elM“*>; 

trformance of these two “eti^!! organization. As ^ 

,g and locating personnel ''■■*10 whiii « ^ 

able 16.2, there are at least sevra . j,g. Esamination of * 

: information base for maopo'^^oel i„ Table 16.2 mate 
,.io„ base for manp-et^ '>-= L"PlXt 2 ?*e items 


e are at least seven mam “riramination of the mlor- 
T„M™ base for maopo'^^Xed in Table 16.2 mate d ap- 
tion base lor manpower ^mng .„p„, data req^ B 

rent than (1) personnel processes (2) 

,re estensive than those m the rth ^^1 vod m a » ^ 

information are capable o j, ],e '^“'S.eded educa- 

sed information systemi and identification »' 

iriety of manpower purpos » , determination o 

lal and develop'"""^^^ experiences. 
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T.bl=I6i of WornMion \<n Mcpi^rer Fto-mg 


Bodiet of Dcia 

PersoBsl 

Payroll 

Education 

Experknee 

Skilla 

Appraisal and Protnotiona 
DeployiaTOt of Personnel, by Poeitiona 
Internal Mobility of Personnel 


Informoticn Componff^ 


Age, flex, race, ciUzeosbip. 

handicaps, social eeconty number, mari- 
tal status, dependentfl. 

Date of hire, classificaUon. sal^' rang®- 
benefits, last year’s total earnings, nat 
taiAiy-nriew date, retirement number, 
date of last increase. . ,, 

Educational level, major and mmor fidds 
of study, standing, honors, 

Previous emplopnent, length, type, t , 
level of experience. . 

Data about each staff memWa sXiu.. 

abilities, work preference, achievement 
Performance-appraisal record, advsn 
menl potential, promotions. 

Number and t>-pe of positions “ 

B>-stem by nnit, present position-boldet 

Accessions, promotions, transfers. ^ 
motioDS. retirement, datb, resigna • 
leaesa, dismisaaL 


needs, planning oi individual careers, forecast of internal 
mosements and turnover, projection of the organization structure, 
preparation of penonnel reports. 


RECBi-mfENT Process 

Even in those schools having an effectively managed personnel fui^ 
tion, occasions tvill arise that require recrtiitment of penonnel from e 
outside to fill certain positions within the organization. The 
process, when properly managed, forecasts personnel needs and so 
well in advance of the time they are needed, and initiates those activitr^ 
whith restill in the right people being available at the right time an >0 
the right numbers. If the Information system is properly designed it 
male a\'ailablc such items of data as: (1) the positions to be filled; an 
(2) position characteristics, including title, location, salary’ range, classi - 
cation, responsibilities, ley duties, organizational relationships, level o 
education and experience needed, and additional information 
special characteristics of the position. Sudr information is often include 
In the personnel requisition fonru The position guide contains information 
on both person and position specifications. As explained in the discussion 
of the recruitment process (Chapter 6), tr\t> lands of information are 
essential: (1) full information about the position for which personne 
will be recruited, and (2) full information about each applicant for the 
position. 
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Selection Process 


The selection process, as noted P ^ decisions 

of the personnel processes because It j become vacant. 

are made about which personnel '”“.® li„i available 

This process involves a posil.on.r,>atch.ng plan 

personnel with the position rcquirem ' j l5 stored, information 

tion system is employed. evCre^b”of fte School staff, 

that describes certain charartenstics computer matches informa- 

When the personnel search IS condnete . (he personnel 

tion on personnel and position (^ personnel information 

search is made mannally or mechanirn^ ^ 
system should provide o„d positions, and to en- 

sufflclent detail to faciUtate matchi 6 ^ ,b,™gh promotion and 

hance the use of manpower are usually stnictured 

transfer. The selection Intervim^. J” “ ? ,he candidate, eduea- 

around information relating to ®, . present social adjustment, 

Uon and training, early home ^®^’,hCappli«“'» 

mental ability, motivation, and matunty. becomes an im- 

employment in the system, vsL of applicant infomatlon 

portanrpart of the permanent f “^“r.eom’^hgs revealed in the 
include development programs “^,,prfcsv ratings and actual per- 
selection process; ‘ „“7ocess and the personnel in- 

formance; and evaluation of the $eic«io i 
volved in Us operation (sec Figure 


Indoction Process ‘nduc- 

The reader wiU recall (Chapter « ^“qnicUy and hannom- 

tton process is to assist the ?'“® ^ T ™m' 

ously to a productive relations Ip jj^jystment to c 

iniormaHon is needed to fadhtatelhe ^tP^ P'TT oer 
munity, the school system, ^ 'ce of inforniatio” '“f. j 

Chapter 8, the stress was on supervise ^ new s ad 

ship style of the unit “’'mimstrato j ^,,p,ber, rad the po 

mi^ber, the followership style of he ^ personnel Those dements, 

situation in assuring appropriate p and placement of pc 

i, was noted, are ^dal to ^ SmLber not only P^^vdes 

During the induction pra^ss the M ^ j^al of mfo™ 

the system with facts about an employee 

tion in return, including i^tOT “ 

pensation and beneBts schediJes, mformational aspects 

statements of system expectation . 
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auction process are carefully designed, they should provide the new- 
comer with all of the information he needs to adjust to the position ro e 
and to the system’s internal and external environment. 


Appraisal Process 


The assessment of human resources in the school system should be 
directed toward the achievement of meaningful personal, position, unit, 
and system goals. A comprehensive performance appraisal program in- 
volves tools used in a variety of procedures and contexts, including ob- 
servation, self-analysis, personality measurements, performance testing, 
and interface appraisah. The information derived from application of the 
foregoing tools requires of the user considerable skill. Figure 16.4 il- 
lustrates an outline of an information structure designed to maintain and 
improve the performance appraisal process for school personneL Some of 
the information listed In Figure 16.4 will be part of the appraisee's per- 
manent file. Other information will be prepared by the system in the 
form o! organizational purposes, unit objectives, and position guides. 

An examination of Figure 16.4 also Indicates that a \vide variety of in- 
formation is needed by the appraiser on every subordinate for whom he 
b responsible. One of the assumptions on wWch the appraisal process is 
based b that helping individuals to improve their performance Involves 
collecting, processing, storing, retrieving, and utilizing various personnel 
data. 

As illustrated in Figure 16.4. information on the results of the per- 
formance-appraisal process is derived largely from records and reports 
relating to the preapprabal planning conference, the actual performance 
appraisal, and the individu^ development record. Illustrations of these 
have been included in Chapter 9 of this (ext. The kinds of information the 
organization needs to assess results of the performance-appraisal process 
may be stated in question fonn. 


• Is there evidence to indicate that the subordinate has made progress 
in achieving position expectations? 

• What b the potential of the individual for other assignments in the 
system? 

• Are the performance measures employed valid? 

« Are the support plans for the appnibal s)'stem effective? 


Information as to whether performance is proceeding according to plan 
has various operational implications, especially ivith respect to the person- 
nel function. The links between information on the results of individual 
performance and activities of the personnel function, such as manpower 
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Figure Ifl.4. Infotmalion stnicturc to maintain and improve performance appraisal process. 
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plamting, contpensalion, remtitmenl. aeleclion, oppraUal, and develop- 

”'raori^"need to know not only whether the ^ 

prSal proeess it actually helping to improve Ae 
Ldual employees^ they need to have Intormatton about Ae eBe® 
the perfonnance appraisal process on the organization. The g 

questions indicate that concern: 

. Is the performance-appraisal process helping individual 
the school system, as well as the school sj'stem itself, o 

pectations established for each? ^ 

• Does each of the components in the performance-apprais ^ 
{people, processes, plans) contribute to improved realization 
s)’stem goals? 

The foregoing questions, it should be noted, are concerned with infer- 
mation that focuses upon the results of the appraisal system ^ ^ ^ , ‘ 
This approach is maaoscopic in that it views performance apprais 
large, as a subsystem of the total penonnel function. The results ot p ' 
formance appraisal, difficult as they are to determine, are essential w 
decisions that need to be made relative to maintaining and improMOg 
performance-appraisal plan. There is absolutely no point in the miu 
tenance of a p^onnance-appraisal plan if it does not do what it has 
designed to do. If the pUn is not helping to improve performanw, U i 
is not contributing to the larger aims of the organizaHon, remedial action 
is in order— to maVe happen that which the organization wants to 
happen. 


Compensation 

Information on the compensation the school system provides for staff 
members is needed for a multitude of purposes. In addition to the com 
pensation information required for the traditional payroll, accounting, 
auditing, and reporting records, there are requests for information from 
\mions, state, federal, and local government agencies. 

The administration of compensation in a school system involves plan- 
ning, implementation, and control activities. Each of these functions in- 
volves internal (system) personnel and external (union, government, 
sodety) relationships. Each requires an information base to plan annual 
and long-range budgets, to assure internal and external equity in com- 
pensating penonnel, and to administer individual pay actions to implc" 
ment promotion, transfer, recognition, termination, and reorganization or 
duties. As noted in Chapter 11, flie compensation process aims for ra- 
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Ho„a% o! desi^ a. well as tahnoj 

fomiation, excellence in j^possible to attain. 

i„g compensation plans and procedures will be .mpossio 


Development Process 

Improving the rjrganization is on performanK. 

ending process. Because ® j j, (or the entire staJ, the 

for both the individual P“"'“";^?'f^,(„nnauce standards is a reqube- 
establishment and attainment o *8 achievement of the mi- 

ment of high priority. Central to rmpmvi B ,„^,„ce. « the iudr- 
vidual or the group is feedbaclt , ^,5 self-improvement, he 

vidual is to initiate and to ercrcrse .„f„,manee aganist 

must have continuous infortnation I ^ (.yive action. Hence the 
position standards, and to take “PP™? involves the use of feedback 
motivation of members of orga shown that a number o 

informaUon, Carefully controlled ^ack to be useful to the 

characteristics must be present m useful when: ( 1 ) b P*® 

posilion-bolder. The ,®i w the ability to correct bis per- 

L, ( 2 ) it is timely, (3) “"n V^dhack b 'ppropri»«'i 

formauM, (4) the source of the feedback is S'”-, 

vidual has the incentive to ,f,at it provides the individual 

The real value of feedback which focuses on his 

position-holder with timely, re ^nd to direct himself. i -iso 

role and which enables him to measure and ,„e„sed also 

Infoimatinn relating In «>-, <* 7 '\^;"‘,em » =dtance then c«er 
upon opportunities for peop e example, can ^ 

plan,. The cnntinning skills ■“^l^ntrand for improved skiUs^ ^e 
against the system’s need for rep a , relative to the dc P 

personnel mobility patterns P'“v“*' rt i„™o individuals 
mental needs of the system as ' F ^ education, or provid 
transferred, promoted, given er . ej,eurrent assignment. ,5 

portunities for experiences beyon . ^ paths and career m 

is basic to the planning of hot P administrative '"“'^''jamished 
especially in those positions wi , then people must eonirol 
it development is focused np^ P™P'^„ “'asnie. loplan. 

, with information that will enable them to me 

their career movements. ,„„»1 T. Mama.. 

. ItrrW H. Moyer, ’’Feedb.^ 

Ed.. The Failure of Success (New Yw • 

199-216. 



Pmom.l S«mily, Conlintuly, Iolo™.tlon 
The Negotiations Process 
The obse„n«oe was ^de T, 

lions process involved two basic actiidli • ( ) rc|uircs a wide 

(2) contract administration. Each phase of the P Union 

variety of information, much of contract analysU, 

preparations for negotiations, for era p , . ^ comparison with 

review of errevanees and arbilralron deasions. contract compa 
ofter negotoled agreements, collection of 

noneconomic issues to be considered, arid adsnee ^ 

on demands to be submitted. Preparation agreement, 

system includes recording of expenences “ ^contracts, 
analj-zing grievance and arbitration rrards, S and 

analjaing economic and noneconomic information on S .; 
national trends in contractual elements, and examimng contract 

*‘°S'cause a factual basis is an essential rerjuirement lot 
negoliaUons, the school system needs a “PP™j"'„ci,,._,ol 

lection and communication of negotiations data. This includ ^ 

the current conlract; the demands of both parties; annual ^ 

salary, and cost bcneBt projections; minutes of negoUations sessiom, « 
ptehensive information on salaries, wages, and beneBU in rela 
saUrv* levels or position classification; economic surs’eys, propo • 
counterproposals; and external data on the local and nationa 

living index. i^mmes 

Factual information is also needed if and when a third party 
involved in the negotiations process. Although the knowledgeabi y 
sldU of mediators is important to conflict-resolution, the availabihty o p 
to-date, precise, and relevant information is equally critical. 1 P'^ 
negotiations are to be based on the assumption that government 
whatever its nature, must continue to be performed without inteiwp i • 
a continuous flow of information will be required to satisfy the union, 
system, and the public interest. 


Securitt Process 

If democratic principles are to have real meaning for the members o 
the school system, the organization must talce steps to secure and 
them through policies, plans, procedures, and processes employe 
achieve institutional goals. If the belief is held that the needs, rights, an 
interests of system participants diould be respected, promoted, and pro 
tected, then the development and communication of information relating 
to personnel rights and responsibiUties is an exceedingly important per 
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sonnel function. Th.ee types f 

are indispensable: (1) *^™'““j” ?| 3 a„,tofairtreatment,paitia- 

written policies, plans and procrfo^r^hUnS‘”^^^^„„^, and 

palion, adjustment of gnevan^. p® j^„nnation to system mcm- 
Ldemio freedom; (2) transm-ssKm of A.s „4,, ,„d (3) 

bets, bothin the central adminntral.on.andm^^^^^^^^ 

teedbaclr of information on the erten t h^^ 

personnel security are >t''"S e„ectatious. The rnos-cnrent 

‘they require modification to ^ ,^,ed on the enhancement 

of the information just referre . ,4;s highest value, 
of the individual personahty-the s) stem s 


CoNTiNumr Process vari«l 

The process of staff, ng a school sj^tern ""pS. “apP«hed. 

activities. People are ''““‘"^ijf^Kfened, demoted, separate, and 

compensated, developed, promo ^ positions 'i 

retired. Without adequate jj-orience. and other 

people who have the '"'"''S^lv^a great deal of time, mmey. 
tions required to perform them cB«'‘''W . f ,opriate, or in'B'ctM 

and effort can be '«t«d°\7““ ,emis to have the right 

activities. If one of the Soa'">' ''^°'»‘'h”ime, along with the nght eon 
people In the right I^^Blons at elements 

ccplual, interpersonal, nuality and quantity of , 

taLent of this goal should ^ n«o of the lofr’'.'°," l^fion 
needed to mahe the process c noted, overlaps with n 

in the continuity process, it Lwer, rccrr.ilmen . scl^^ 

employed in Other processes, indud g n™^ ,,,e tnU 

induction developmem. » «> 


The Personnel Information Process pn„„„nel 

Once Uie school system Bas *'^,’^'0° iLtormation Is needed, re 
iniormation systnn. determined «ha. 



«4 Pmonnel S.eprity, Co:«ln»lly. .nJ W"™*''™ 
viewed .he intonealion sources and 

Figure 16.3, and has allocated “(ring and 

i„r ae.ivi.ies related to the as outlined in 

terms o! its relationship to the personnel information process. 


iDENTinCATlON OF iNFOnXtATlOK 

The initial acUvity in the personnel information process, as 
Figure 18.5, is the identiKcation of information. Its pnmary ^ 
decisions by the central administration about what infomation J' 
to achieve the goals of the system, the purposes for which the inform 



Oe«l«™»U ot million l«i 

lyiltm: TfiMljiton ol million nto »«il'= POm 

rtQglffmenUi Detymir* perwinel 
tion It nowled W pwf po*- 

OetermlnttiOA of tooriw of rutetio'i fr®"' 
infofnution it derived for piKirilna, operitlftg, •''O 
ControlliAt pertortrcl fu>Kt>OA- 

TremformatiOA of deu Into Infortnelion for 
mthing deeitiont on planning, opentioa and 
controlling penonnel lufction. 

tneofporation of data Into ttorage devicet 
fovhold'ngandreirleval. Deview Include 

rmcrofilm and eonsputer-bated ttorage 
tyttemi 


Trantmitiionot information to uteri by 

verbal, vitual, documentary, printout. 

and timllar meant. 

Trantmittion of meaningful information 
upward, downward, honzontally, to 
coordinate organizational efforts to 
aefueve individual, unit, system goals. 
Linkage of persontyel information 
tubsyttem to other Information 
tubsyttemt such at educational 
progiani. pupil personnel, planning, 
facilities, external relations. 


Figure 16.5. Model of the personnd information process. 
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. needed, .vho use the - 

ployed to gather, store, retrieve, an iriformation process calls 

efficiently. Consequently, the initial “** *” .^^ the kind of per- 

for a conceptualization by the cen ra influence per- 
sonnel information system it „i!lMtaiDment. This perspective is 

sonnel behavior in ways conduave to g umoses of all information 

outlined in Figure 16.6. which *7^^ system, as viewed 

to be mission oriented. The adminis .^„.syg action of various lands. 

in Figure 16.5. links information to 

Some of the Information will indicate / and some vnW be 

will be focused upon what **J‘“PP^‘"f^7system (future). All will be 
needed to plan what ought to j people to satisfy both in- 

oriented toward influeneing the behawor of peop 
dividual and system needs. 


Acquisition of iNToaMA'noN 

t^A in the personnel information 
The acquisition of ” ‘L, for its identification, and is 

proto„ Sorvn In Figure 16.5, follow. plo'’^f“ ■» „ needs, 

deBncdby the objectives of the schorfs^ and public. 

• Including those of the 'includes the identiSa^^^ 

Acquisition of inforrnnHon in o material. Source malenel, 

selection, developrnenl, end purchase of sourc^^ uTilten, and 

as noted previously, „f™rsonnel iotorrnaUon Includes 

graphic information. The acquisi o P ^ ijg defined a 

netivoric of terms, records, rated by a personnel ap; 

Standardized method of recording ’» jjqj, and organization o 
plication form. Honor* are the “ signifieanoe. Repo* 

mation which is regarded os of mo . Other sources of pers 

utilize records to communicate mformatioo. 



Figure 16.C. Coal-oriented 


;;ii„f„,maUoni».d„ca6ons.,dm^<.- 
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informnuon indude letter., proBles. etadies. external and tolemal perron- 
„el data, and doorments „f information should be 

As sugg«ted m Figure m3. 4e a^__^^ oompleleness. 

governed by cntena, such as p^fj> > Timpliness or the cur- 

cost, oclidiUj. reiiabitiUj, iimelinesj. and ^ i„f„nna- 

rency of data, is an important cntenon .n S ” “ 

tion should be acquired. A personnel mster “ “ “„^4ue 

department if it is not kept current, '“'“""f f ' Xd perform- 
talent, promotable personnel, and personnel who '>“'^",1 ^ ; m. 

ante pkteaus are useless it they have not been “ pe^ive 

formation on collateral benefits for administrat.ve P™'™' jJ^liness 
negotiaHons sessions will be determined, for exarnple. 
and by the aforementioned cntena. mJ^of the 

to maintain. Though always desirable, .t must be <’ >" ^o 

cost-benefits yielded. Certain lands of Wormabon Mst more m y 
others to obtain, and their worth must be judged in temis of the ben 
the system. 


Most data acquired by the school system needs to Z“c.e. 

a greater and some to a lesser degree, before it is stored for usage, 
m^tindudes checking the data for accuracy. InfonnaUoti on p^^ec^j 
retirement contributions, and certification of personnel, for examp , 
be precise. Complete and accurate information concerning the swu 
every staff member is essential in order to conduct the manpower p 
nine process effectively. On the other hand, any collected data sbouia 
elude only those items the system really needs, for the cost of coUe & 
and storing information is always high. Other forms of data 
include the editing of all forms of iifformation entering the ^stem; ^ 
elimination of redundant information or overlapping information-ga e 
ing efforts; and the incorporation of error checks into the informa ^ 
system in order to call attention to missing or erroneous data. In etie . 
the purpose of refining information is to ensure that it meets the 
ance criteria mentioned earlier. Refinement is conceived as a kin 
screen to separate useful from useless information; to code and prepare 
acceptable information for entrance into the information sj’stem; to en 
stue that the information is s^lid and reliable; and to bring together one 
form of data with another, which, when combined, will create ne%v ^ 
formation, and perhaps new perspectives, not possible before the m 
formation elements were related. 

The concept of information refinement includes many and varied ac- 
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tivities aimed at acquiring and *‘“""S^^’^f,“™i„fotmation inputs 

svork of the nefinement may 

(such as payroll verificat.on) Kmhm™g q techniques for 

reports for a performance profile, emp^ g drawing inferences 

mLningful summary TamStod by uncertainty. Ile- 

from personnel data under con i _,-nlex system phenomena more 
fincment of information helps to ”P,^ ^s,em to achieve a new 
underrtandable, and in r"" “^H^s ta the system, 
level of understanding about human problems 


Stohage 

After personnel information ^°r^Xrhtuteuse.Asshorvnin 
system, arrangements must be mo t „teofotm, or com- 

FigurelM. information ,^^5 include direct files, m 

pulr-based systems. Manual ^^otched cards, and punched 

verted files, optical coincidence ? p jlm, microfilm )Ockets, 

cards. Microform storage =y‘''“ f ^ticrocards. A computer-b sed 
aperture cards, Sses data by electronic 

storage system is one that P . processed by a 

quieWy, accurately, and automa 1 ^ pc tapes, and roust P 

stored on memory ■ 3 r«V“fL™re? Crst be instructed as to what 
grammed— meaning that the P sequence.* 

operations are to be performed a .piej, combination of sys 

The decision as to which system « ^ „p„„ a J ^ 

be used to store pe™""'' ‘"/’’""CuS. the '.ses to be made of the 
factors, including 'J jscal resoirrces, and whet ,^3 

informalion, the availability operate the system. . ^ ^3. 

competent staff personnel to system is to proyid 

primary function of » S^and in the form » 

tion when it is needed, designed to a^banee 

needed, the storap 'y"™ ’ miCToform storage 'P' podd 

Generally speaking, “”„l,cieas a mechamaed system 

to record historical informa 1 a . on the curren 

deal with current information. system; the history 0 th p 

s„„„elmayhes.hes,oredioa™^™f4 recorded in a maooal sy 
formance of each individual PP 


C based 't 

' m'," piice.iwi. ■ 


•The srorae. systeras retoa ^ 

Morton F. Melriei, op. ci .. ““f“;n„wooa Ch**' ’'•I ' ^ 
foroorlloo Sjsrems jot Edocotion (EnS«!» 

Part Four. 
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slaE member, would be prohibiUve from a cost standpom . 


KmoEVAt. 

Information retrieval, one of the steps io 
process outlined in Figure 165. refers to the PX^^aying 

recovering specific information from stored data. It g infonnation 

ftat intoLl^lion users should be able to retrieve 
readily and in the form in which it is needed. Such rs not al F ^ 

(or information that is stored manually, for example, is som 
retrievahle simply because the procedures 3xed. and 

been faulty. Information wUoh is not properly classified. 
coded will create problems when retrieval queries are posed. 
quently, one of the requirements for operating an effective , 

storage-retrieval sj-stem is the training of staff per^imel m 
for classifying, indexing, and coding incoming material that is cons y 

Retrieval begins with a search sfrafegy design^^ to locate 
to solve the problem posed by the user. The search includ« an 
of stored information to determine its relevance to the problenw pose 7 
the user. The search is also conducted with consideration for the ' 
and depth of information needed. The search for information 
time— which also involves the expendihue of human and fiscal reso 
The significance of the foregoing observation is that there am ^ 
constraints affecting the seardi for personnel information, including » 
funds, and personnel. Because information is truly the substance w 
bolds an organization together and keeps it viable, the design o 
storage-retrieval sj’stem and the training of personnel to operate it e 
ciently and effectively is a matter of importance to the administra ' 
team- 


DtSSEMtSATlOS 

Dissemination is defined as the distribution of infonnalion (espec^^/ 
from a gathering or storage point, such as an information center; ^ 
individuals within and agencies outside of the school system. 
kinds of personnel information will be stored in each of the attenda 
units. Most ivill be stored in various offices of the central administration, 
especially those data vital to the operation of the personnel function- 
Some of the more important of these are listed below. An examination 0 
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rtesc cample, provided several observaHons on the dlssc.ina.ion o! 
information: 


Personnel records 
Personnel forms 
Payroll registers 
Retirement plans 
Personnel rosters 
Personnel inventory 
Income tax computations 
Salary schedules 
Workmen’s compensation 
, Wage rates 

Leaves of absence 
Vacation eligibility 
Insurance coverage 
Ilosptal contract numbers 
Position classification 


Position code 

Education of personnel 
Eiit-entrance dales 

Appraisal revicu’s 
Manpower plans 
personnel budget 
Personnel forecast 
Absenteeism 
Turnover 
Recruitment files 
Selection data 

Personnel development 

Collective negotiations 
Tenure 
Separations 


. Controb need to be 

authorized to disseminate and t® ranging from a tclcphow 

• There ore many forms of ,i,5'i„(onMtion is disserolnatrf 

coll to a computer ,"’'!vtorro procedures ote itcccssaty to 

verbally, visually, or In bard cop) form, p 

fit the form to the useds needa „( some bind. 

• Dissemination involves rcprodi^m s cftculallon o 

in view of the traditional P”'’'” „ be coined on m’*" 

nriginal file copies. Some ■^ 0 ™’*“’" .^al must be “ 

purchased for that purpose; o ... copies of informa to 
process usually emplo)-ed wb™ “fX' ain, procedure, ate us^^v 
to be roprodueed and tl'J™ 1, diiplira'o^ 

established relative to which " . be disseminated. , 3. 

and tn whom and to what «''P' ^ for penonnel Info 

• The increasing production and 33,b„e conside 

.ion in school Astems .0 the de^a. ™ 

must be given in ibe central ® rinsle indiridu^l- This n 

pcrsonnel-lnfonnation function to I ^,„„„rl infonna 

is generally rcsponsihle foe d« pm„ 

S)amm and coordinating Its operation. 


CoMMUNtesTsov „ KCO.d that thetc K 

Observers of Information 
a difference between information 
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.en-ed, for erarop.e, .hot 

oodiodeed largely opposi.o-yolu.terfepootot^^^ 

receive a periodic report on the ^ '^“^ave no nreaciog 

is an absence of communication, the i 

for Um svbatscever. This is true ejem’Uy d 

communication betsveen the ^bout how the 

system’s erpectations for the position and .ts ^P“'’ J" „„ 

facumbent slews the role, his problems m performing It. and his 

hosv it ought to be perforrned. oreanizaBonal 

It can be readily seen that personnel pcrfonnMce “ J „! 

communication are closely related. The ' “tiw i”pto >0 

svhat the organiaation expects him to acMmplish J de- 

achieve its aims, and whether it considers his svorlc mhsfactory 

pend upon the efficiency of the oimmnnication nBhvDrk. 

It is generallv agreed that within an orgamrahon 
stances of failure to communicate, ^d these result in for 

stdual performance, misunderstandings. . j one 

systemwade goals, and a general decline in coordmted b*a««. I" 
sense, communication is an organizations pKipheral nervo sj 
without it. organizational behavior is hnphazard. 

The woiV of organizaUons is carried on largely through 
ten forms of communication. Communication, from aii rg 
standpoint, should inHuence behavior in ways conducive ^ 

goals. Failure to communicate adequately and effeiiyely may ca 
havlor patterns conducive neither to the purposes of the organiza 
to the attainment of satisfactions by the individual. Complete breal. 
of communication leads inevitably to failure of the organization. 

The direction of organizational coiranonication may he dovvnwmn, ^ 
ward, or horizontal. Dmvnward communication usually parallels tne 
of responsibility and is essential to the continuity of organizational • 
Official educatioiial policies, programs, standards. deWtions ot as ^ 
ments, and schedules of various Hods are examples of information 
mitted in this manner. Upward communication (feedback) 
transmission of information from the subordinate through the y 

live hierarchy. There are several important reasons why the upw 
of information should be encouraged. The first is in order to upl 
the extent to which the goals of the school system are being attained 
problems which arise in the conduct of the work of the school, an ^ 
corrective action that is needed. A second reason for encouraging yP" _ 
fiow of communication, and one being examined with increasing 1 ^ 
quency, is to determine whether organization arrangements are conduci 


•Peter F. Dniekee, .Vfcnagemenf; Toiiti, FeepomifcifKiee, Fracticet (New 
Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. 1974), 4S3, 
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to personnel cooperation. By 

shops, small group conferences, ^ ^ information from 

work, preater emphasis is being 


snops, small ^ *1 Siw of information from 

work, greater emphasis is being p .^uciure For purposes of coor- 

the bortom to the top of the organmUon St the same -— 

dination, horizontal communicat2^trv“"^P«^^^^^^^ 

ating level, such as tliose who pe oim , jj,, _„cess by s 


ating level, such as Uiose who perfo process by ^'hich 

Informal communication is ako a cha organisition. The work 

information is transmitted and U nff throuch interpersonal lela- 

that is carried on in a single school beriveen 

Uonships requires communication Info^l^ 

teachers, principals, supen'isors. an ^ interpreted, and dissemi- 

which formal communications are ’,x*e^ The “grapevine” is an 

uated, and through which P"”""'' atd oue which tends to 
important clement m informal co .i^ence of proper for- 

operate to the disadvantage tration is to integrate the 

mal communication. A -ii^Kon in order to promote the 

formal and informal „,eantotion so essential to 

cooperation between the mdm uo , individual needs, 
adiieving organizational aims and to y 8 j inhibit 

Personnefcooperation =- >>' ‘“f " d len elorls ate mad. to 

elleeUve communioaUon »t'.r^fS,“dude 
minimize persistent barriers. Thes j,, 

. Preventing dosvnward channeU of communication from he g 

. Eol'tiging the free flow of i" 

• Developing facility among ,‘sective communication. 

overcoming the psychologica a administrative sta wi 

. Planning programs to help mcm^n ol “ noth which 

some of the fundamental problem 

they are confronted. personnel 

Administrators responsible Surest in improving both fomi^ 

function in a school lystemhave ieatioo bo>'«“ -C” 

communication networks and pe nicalion network eslahlis e P 
and subordinates. The formal the system to tl.e o<hen 

dures tor getting information from is authorized to send d. 

including how taformation «"':””±d anJ 'ecorded, Staoif P™ 
and the form in which it is to he '** , „ employed by organ 

eedures are a part of the formal Sleetim. and "rd^J,;™; 

to transmit routine requests, i ..-ndance, employment ” „ ,jans 
for recording pupil and teachm ““X^awuee reports are 11 usuatioos 
service, leaves of absence ''IV standard “''„;„„icatlon 

of information usually transmitted tlmog commum 

It may he useful to consider what the 
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„.ean 5 for those cooneCed sriU, the 

penonnel information is needed by each indwd . p > ji^jj 

^•stem. Ao indMduaVs infonootion needs .ncludc he 

Z determined; the t»Uateral benefiu to svhtch he « '""tle^ 
proceeds to register a grievance, apply tor “ ° j ’ eT svWch 
sonal illness, and secure intormation on retrremen , the ^ 
he understands the concept of and prarf‘<» , .he^ stem plans 

dom; the appraisal ot his performance; and the nature of the^ , i, 

for his conlinuing education. Part of U.e taslc ot the “"'^X 

to develop multiple cltanneU of commumeal.on to “ 

standing by the system members ot personnel pohci«, 1”°^“ 
esses, and programs. An effective Mmmunications netsvorl. mm 
personnel function is concerned, is one that employs mu ip 
both formal and informal, to assist the individual in adjusting to “ 
and in deriving satisfaction from it. and to develop voluntar) coope 
that will facilitate the attainment of s\'stem goals. 

^\^len we speak of face-to-face communication between 
school s%’stem, say berivecn principal and teadier, we are talking a 
two-way personal communication. The 1)^)0 of communication enwi 
here is not standardiied. It is exemplified by the facc-to-face commu 
tion that takes pbee when the classroom teache/s performance^ is 
viewed by the principal Subject to discussion may be the planning 
teaching, motivating pupils, developing classroom climate, maiugmg 
cUssTOom, interacting Viilh pupils, and evaluating learning. , 

feelings about the performance arc conveyed, feedbacld may 
about the performance, and each may conxey to the other genuirie un 
standing about what the organization expects from the indiridua . 
short, verbal communication has considerable advantage over the wji ^ 
kinds in helping to improve personal relations behveen superiors and ^ 
ordinates. Moreos'er, face-to-face communication makes possible immeoi- 
ale feedback to the organization on the s’alidily of personnel plans, prti* 
cedures, and processes. 


Intecbatios 

The point was made earlier that information performs a linking func- 
tion among the personnel processes as well as interacting with other parts 
of the organization. The school sj-stem is conceived as an organized com- 
bination of elements including mission, input, output, process, structure, 
and control which are design^ to form a unitar)’ whole. Systems are cu- 

® Feedback is the r esponse of a receiver to a message, wbich enables the sender to 
stmeture his next message. 
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vM into .ntsyste^s (individnoi "Sn" 

(planning, curricula, logistics, perso I ^ ^ informa- 

subsystem needs o£ wWch is needed primanly be- 

tion common to all subsystems, jg 15,7 has been included to 

hveen or among certain »ithin a, ystem though 

Illustrate the concept of '‘'"^“tton ^ in Figure 

information. The Eve major whole by means of an 

16.7, are linked to each other and to the sysie 

integrated information system. ^ be illustrated 

The concept of integration, as Shmn g^^^ snbtunctions as inan- 

by referenee to the personnel fanrt^ e„satjon, appraisal, and so 

pOT'er planning, recruitment, selectio . » P ,etiviUes cannot be per- 
forth. The recrSitment, selection, ewer planning. Hence, 

formed effectively without “diviUes svithin the personnel 

there is an interdependence »< P®™ functions becomes read- 

function. The need lor integrahon »““6 “ ' j „„„„el are put on the 
fly apparent, for example, and logistics functions arc 
system payroll. In this case P system to another. 

Itaked through intormaHon provided by sy 

s-umnriscdofpurposcs.peo- 

School systems, Uke other orga^lta^"' i,, '’’"n'lmong 

pie, plans, tasks, technology, and “ „„ ,be relationship among 

^ThiluncUoning of aXpTct on the 

these elements. Each elemcn ^-ailous pads to . r -nj. 

flins on the whole. The tatem/^'Xrted tUugh an integrated intorma 
broad purposes of the system is 
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Uon SN'stem, Information makes it possible to link indiv’idualized but coor- 
dinate actioii plans for positions, sections, departments, units, and 
sdiools into the m-erall mission of the school system. 


Summary 

In/ofinatron is iaextncahly finled to planning, orgitnisng. leading and 
controBing a school sj’stem. Our ptiqxsse, in this chapter, has been to 
examine the personnel infonnation process concerned with the Bow of in- 
formation about human resources entering, working in, and leasing the 
sj'stem, 

Infonnation needed to conduct the personnel function can be thought 
of as a component of the total infoimation ssstein of a school ssstem, 
^^ohjgfrom face-to-face coaimunicaiion to computer-based information 
exchanges. 

The major purpose of a personnel infonnation ss-stem is to assist sj*5tein 
members to soK'e problems and to maVy belter decisions. In effert, the 
search for information, and the processing and dissemination of informa- 
tion, should be governed bs- a «7tem to facilitate problem-solving and 
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